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ome Bes Green, is now open daily, 
AM. 


Fellows of the Society are admitted free. Tickets for other 
available 77 every evens Gy enews Sundays and the 6th and 
ma Jens, can be the Society’s Garden, price One 


—_— of such a ticket admits the , besser to the Garden 
ee the order of a Fellow of the Society. 


HEMICAL and AGRICULTURAL 
38, KENNINGTON-LANE, LON DON.—The 
ScENTIFIC “DEPARTMENT under the Direction of J. C. 

NESBIT, F.C.S. F.G.S., one of the Principals. 
Instructions are given in all those branches of Chemistry which 
pt the "Cultivation of the Soil, and the making of ArtiriciaL 
Mineral taught __ its branches. Analyses 

med as usual, on moderate term 


T° SCHOOL ASSISTANTS.—RELFE and 
FLETCHER'S REGISTERS are NOW OPEN, and they 


all well- ay, to calla one 20 mediately le Assistants (Ladies as 
"Ses Gentlemen). ately and enter their Names. 
No charge of any ind ne Beans from 9 to 5 o'clock. 











rape ce FRANCAI SE.— 
Une Dame de naissance distinguée, Protestante’et Pasislenge, 
r, dans une haute famil! lie, une mination @INSTI- 

‘orice “Bile préférerait de jeunes enfans, afin de commencer 
dleméme l'éducation et l'instruction qu’ Yelle est en état de finir 
z 1 id su nse’ ignement :  Frangais, Latin, 
usique, me Gé Morale 

jeuse; Litté 


rature.— Amour ‘et dévouement pour les 
enfans. Références les plus honorables. . ans. ono- 
maires, 90.—Adresse, A. Y., Post Office, Chelten 


YDE HOUSE, WINCHESTER.— 

rofessor of German in Winchester College 

Raster, who is experienced in Tuition, and 
urs at the University of Cambridge. 

he. EDUCATION of a limited 

the Sons of Noblemen and Gentlemen, with a view to 

them for the Public Schools or any of the various Pro- 


His ig 8 of Instruction will be a comprehensive one, in 
¢luding—1, The Classics and Mathematics—in which the Pupils 
wil thotoughly wel well — accordin, $a the most approved 
odern 


pecial attention 
will be paid, and for the 
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Pattee wy “LEY Fencing * and Military Tactics. ‘ 

Lappe will be a to > Ge snosiention, of the prin- 
ciples of the Church of pS ‘ormation of 
correct habits of deportment. “No ieee ill pared to promote 
the health and domestic comfort of the Pupils; atters to which 
= S aeegnet wi aise matasiany oom duce, seated & 

Grounds are commodious, an 
of the healthiest ; a. of Winchester. sie abies 
A ed with the most, zoent bl 
several —, . Di e8 0} e ‘Chusche — indi- 
viduals of high standing in soci 


TRRMS. 





Per annum. 
If under tweive years of age 50 Guineas. 
Ifabove twelve years of age .... . 60 Guineas. 
No Extras, ex ka yd Books « and Medical Attendance. A Quarter’s 
Heken Js req uired before the removal of a Pupil. 
School WiLL OPEN on the Ist of ‘August. 


AT the termination of the Summer Vacation, the 

ASSISTANCE oon ENGLISH LADY will be uired in 
seem00u, — i oh oe be a ay Gen: 

vity and ene 

piper af ender, method. 4 and punctual ity. She must be 
able to all thought o of self in the Piuties she will undertake; 
zwhich duties TY ooS if es 2 thle spirit. ene 
Priacipal o laneer ion of the duties upon her- 
wif. told Benne 5 knows of the French lan- 
, With the power speak te  finently. and some facility in 





OTICE.—Mr. CLAUDET'S New DAGUER- 
REOTYPE PORTRAIT ESTABLISHMENT, No. 107, 


REGENT-STREET, near Vigo-street, will be OPENED 
MONDAY, the Toth instant. oe 7 « 


OLOSSAL GLOBE.—MR. WYLD'S Lance 
MODEL of the EARTH in Leicester-square is NOW 
OPEN to the Public from Nine o'clock in the Morning. —Admis- 
gen: on Mondays, Ly ag 8, and Fridays, 14; on Tuesdays, 





MERICAN DAGUERREOTYPE INSTI- 

TION, 433, WEST STRAND (East of Lowther Arcade). 

‘The Young Arithmetician in a Fix, is ust published from the 

original the Great Exhibition, a 33. To be 

infiog alt Printee -~ evans will prpeeate 4 1 

pging opyright.—See mens a joor al e- 
~—y I= and in Class X. Great Exhibition. eat 


R. THACKERAY’S LECTURES on the 
ENGLISH HUMORISTS of the 18th CENTURY, 
oer Lives and Writings, their Nae _ Amocintes . at 
WILLIS’S ROOMS, King-st St. The THIR 
LECTURE will be given on THURSD: AY MORNING NEXT, 
ome 19, commencing at Three ae | Pr 
ingle Tickets (Unreserved), 78. 6d. Family Tickets (ditto) 2is. 
mit four) ; ye may bo secured at Mr. Mitcne.u’s Sey 
33, Old Bond-street; Mr. ae Royal Library, St. 
~ 4%, a Cuarman & Hatt, Piccadilly ; and Messrs. 
Sura & Exper, Cornhill. 








GUILD OF LITERATURE AND ART. 


ANOVER-SQUARE ROOMS.—The Tarp 
ERFORMANCE by ~ AMATEUR COMPANY of the 
Gui. of LITERA yy ART, in the Theatre constructed 


alas Devonshire House, will <r 


ARA Cre; ;’ and the New Farce, 
ark Lemon, called ‘Mr. 
ts (all the seats bein, 


1, St. James: street ; , + rs. Cramer _ tH. -street ; 
Messrs, Smith & Elder, co. “Cornhill; Messrs. Keith & Prowse, 
48, Cheapside ; and Messrs. ‘Leader & Cocks, 63, New Bond-street. 
Doors open at a quarter before 7 ; commence at exactly a quarter 


before 8. 
A LADY, Professor of Singing and Pianoforte, 
having a short time disengaged, would be happy to take a 
few more Pupils, in or near town, or to conduct 
evening) for the Practice of Concerted M 
references can be given.— a. 
63, New Bond-street, corner of ooke-street. 


° BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS.— 
4 seaee Maz v whe | bes jast completed a seven years’ 
meeting an ES to ble London house, is desirous of 
erring on. an ENGAGEME aT in the above | atin to 

r. Horsman’s, 9, Brownlow-street, Holbo: 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS. —A Civil 
and Mechanical Engineer (one of whose Pupils will shortly 
be my of his time) va to RECEIVE into his Office a meek 
well-educated pa bY, “4 H, who, if talented and industrious, woul: 
have unusual facilities afforded him for acquiring o thorough 
knowledge of his ab Premium 150 guineas.—Address to 
Apna, care of Messrs. Porrte, News Agents, Royal Exchange. 





Classes (in = 
_ c.— Most sat 
Messrs. Leader & Cocks, 








,and Saturdays, 2s 


[J meLvine VIEWS, Apparatus for Public 
Private Exhibitions, Painting, Chromatrope, and 
Moveable Figures for the same ; Ox y Hydrogen and Table Micro- 
Air Pump; Electrical hf Electro-Magnetic pioepine ; 
Working Models of Steam Engines, &c. Illus Catalog 
with ‘prices attached to each article and likewise Estimates of 
different sets o' . W. CoLtins, 
Royal Polytechnic 2 Weetitutions } Lgodon: 


[THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. cixxvit. 
ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS for the Soreooming 
Number must be forwarded to the Publisher by the 23rd instan’ 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


HE WESTMINSTER AND FOREIGN 
UARTERLY REVIEW.— ADVERTISEMENTS and 
BILLS for the ensuing Number are requested to be sent to the 
Publishers, Groompripce & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 


VHE ART-JOURNAL MONTHLY CIRCULATION 
30,000—A DVERTISERS and EXHIBITORS for JULY 

NU UMBER should forward their ADVERTISEMENTS on or 
wr the 18th inst., to Mr. Cuark, Art-Journal Office, 49, Pall 

















Uniform with the Official Catalogue, price 6¢ 
LARKE’S CRITICAL CAT ALOGUE and 
SYNOPSIS of the GREAT EXHIBITION of the INDUS- 
TRY ofall NATIONS for 1851.—Clarke’s London as it is To-day, 
Where to Go and what to See during the Great , ~ of 1851, 
with a Map and fens of 200 Engravings on Wood. Crown 8yo. 
cloth, price 4s. 6d. 
H. G. Ciarke & Co. 4, Exeter-change, Strand. 





BOOKS FOR COUNTRY READING AND SUMMER STUDIES. 
OHN MILLER’S CATALOGUE of BOOKS, 


square. 











OLD and NEW, contains Works on Agriculture, Botany, 
Gardening, and Popular Natural History, with Treatises on Con- 
chology. ‘ntomology. ogy. and Mineralogy; also, Books on 
Sports Pastimes, and National Amusements ; with a selection on 
Archeol , Architecture, Fine Arts, History, Poetry, the Drama, 
| Miscellanies English and Foreign. To be had gratis on appli- 
cation. 
John Miller, 43, Chandos-street, Trafal 
BOOKS.—Just published, 
A CATALOGUE containing many singularly 
curious BOOKS. Amongst vine are Works on America, 
India, &c.; Occult Sciences, Fine Arts, Jesuits, Marriage, &c., 
Mesmerism, Porer. po Faceti ies, = Miscellaneous Lite: 
st ma: on & cation, or by peewenting a twopenn: 
aeare o George Bumstend, 205, High Helbo von 
AP BOOKS.—Just Dis 
CATALOGUE of SECON HAND BOOKS 
Gratis. Bacpdenntia Bettenniee, 71 7th edition, by Napier, 
21 vols. half-bound, neat, 20 ineas—Illustrated London News, 
tt to end of 1850, 17 vols, half-bound, 10 ysuineas 





0 BE DISPOSED OF, by PRIVATE CON- 
TRACT, a Complete Modern cH MICAL LIBRARY, the 

fhe | of alate eminent Chemist, consisting of about 650 Volumes 
oe t test editions of Chemical and Metallurgical Works, with 
y scarce and valuable older pubticstions and of about 650 
Volumes of Mona Bh Series of Chemical and Phil: ilosophical Maga- 
zines, including the Annales de Chimie, in 206 volumes; Philoso- 
phi agazine, in 79 volumes ; Journal de Pharmacie, &e. &e.— 
Apply by lett letter to E. F.T., No. i, Park-terrace, Highbury, London. 


O NEWSPAPER and PERIODICAL PRO- 
PRIETORS, Authors, Booksellers, and others.—J. 0. 
CLARKE, 121, jELEET STREET, Lonpon, having laid in an exten- 
sive Assortment of T from the most eminent Foundries, with 
Cylinder and other Steam- ting Machines, is prepared to exe- 
— every La a ameg of f Printing on the most extensive scale, and 
ost rwarded.—J. O, CLARKE, 121, 
Fleet-street, London. 


O GENTLEMEN ABOUT TO PUBLISH. 

—HOPE & CO., Printers and Publishers, 16, Great Marl- 
borough-street, London, undertake the PRINTING and PUB. 
LISHING of BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, SERMONS, &c., greatly 
under the usual charges. Estima’ sent free to all parts of the 
Kingdom. Gentlemen will save nearly one-half by remploring 
Hore & Co. \—— its revised and for 

















be given, but the 
my will be sicistly ner 


st power and the will to meet these 
Idires by eter a B 43, Abbey-road, St. John’s ar 


re LAKE SCENEI ERY of ENGLAND.”— 
Series of Twenty-five Pictures, painted during the last 
aaa Uitgkee PA 4, MALL, tik beabom aoa 
S, oShie aP Saine slate nts A 
4 Libres, pi b gz ers, and at the 
Acre: NT COINS and MEDALS.—In 
anticipation ofa large number of his Correspondents coming 


» Mr. Perer Wue ay, Dealer in Ancient Coins, Medals, 
&e., a S, = Russell B posite the 


r 

ock of Goins, ker than he ever had previously ; and he 

at very moderate prices. At home from eleven to 
to dress. Assignats, 1s. each. mens 
6d. The Pope's 's Medal on the 

the Huguenots, 6d. » by post ost 8d. (a reduction made to 
tiques and Coins bought, sold and exchanged. 











on very 


HE sAHNEMANN HOSPITAL, for the 
ATMENT of ae a a the HOMUPATHIC 
PRINCIPLE i. 39, Picomebary 
ported by Voluntary ‘Contributions. 
President_The LORD ROBERT GROSVENOR, M.P. 
Treasurer—WILLIAM i Esq., 39, Old Change. 
tion of the 








ance of admission, for Out-patients, from half-past 
Seven to Nine o o'eloc and for In-patients, from Eight to half-past 
orning. 


Nine o'clock, in the 
In-Patients (in Hospital), June 11 
Out-Patients— 

in attendance auning the week ending Junell.. 446 

ew cases in same week.. ° 54 

Received from ‘commencement (Oct. ‘16, 1850) °/> * 9.482 
Donations and Roheentptiens = AL, be thankfully received by the 
Sere met Cc etal eret, treet, haukers; or at he — "i 

5 ‘e ree 0 
ree MIT KS iy ILLIAM WAKNE, Hon. 
9, Gresham-street West. 





Mant and D’Oyly’s Bible, a ‘vols. Ato. plates, ¢ calf extra, 4 hgeteete 
—Stafford Gallery, 300 plates, 3 ve 2 = - kt half-morocco, 3 guineas 
—Knight’s Atlas, poy th, eas—Priestley’s Works, 
25 vols, 8vo. 5 guineas, 


Thomas Millard, 70, Newgate-street, City. 


PARTMENTS FURNISHED.—To Be Lert, 
a DRAWING-ROOM and BEDROOM for a SINGLE 
GENTLEMAN, in a private house (in = there are no children 
or other lodgers), situate in the m ble part of Chelsea, 
and about ten Cay ot walk trem the. —g =" Hyde Park. 
Omnibuses the house frequently Syying ‘the day. Terms 
moderate. past < e of ote eeomy 0 to Mr. Apams, Advertising 
Agent, 9, Parliament-street, W 


Qociety for the DISCHARGE and RELIEF 
of PERSONS IMPRISONED for SMALL DEBTS through 
WALES. Established 








out ENGLAND and 


President. 
The EARL of ROMNEY. 
Vice- President, 
Lord Kenyon. 
Treasurer. 
Benjamin Bond One. Esq. M.P. F.R.S. 


Capel Cure, Esq., and Henry Harwood Penny, Esq. 
At a Meetin; ——, held in Craven-street, onfWednesday, 
the 4th day of June, 1851, the cases of 21 Petitioners were con- 
sidered, o! which ¥, E.... ‘approved, 3 rejected, 4 inadmissible, and 


1 deferred for inq' 

Since the Mee eeting held on the 7th of May, TWENTY 
DEBTORS, -of hey 15 had wives and 32 children, have been dis- 
charged fro of England and Wales, the expense of 
whose liberation. epee every charge connected with the 
Society, was 2251. 1 ; and the following 


P - -epeempay RECEIVED SINCE THE LAST wet eS —_ 


Mrs. 

Hei Harwood Penny, Esq. .. 
Baward ea a= am, EG. saan 
Miss Theodosia C per 


cwrowwe 


jamin Whitelock, per 

ames Musgrove, at per Messrs. Hoare . 
Benefactions are received by Benjamin Bond Cabell, Esq., the 

Treasurer, No, 1, Weieeowr’, Temple; ‘also by the following 

Bankers :—Messrs. Cocks, Drummon Veres ; 

and by the Secretary, ae 7, Craven- -street, Sti 

books may be seen ia ose who are inc 

Charity, and where the Society 

every mon’ 


Be 


th first ay 
SOSEPH LUNN, Secretary. 
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Sales bp Auction. 


Rare Fossils, Minerals and other objects of Natural History, 
Cabinets, Apparatus and Books, the Collection of a Gen- 
tleman. 

R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION 
pa ae Great Room, 38, King-street, _Covent- garden, on 

TUESDAY, June 17, at 12 for'l o'clock, A SELECT COl LLEC- 

TION of FOSSILS and MINERALS, containing many very 

scarce and fine specimens—a small Cabinet of Minerals systema- 

tically exyauget— Shells—Birds in cases—handsome Mahogany 

Cabinet of 32 drawers—a Ditto of 16—Working Lathe— Model ofa 

Steam-Engine—Chests of Tools—Electro-Galvanic a ine—a 

few Medical, Chemical and Natural History Books, &c. & 

, May 7 be viewed the day prior and Morning of Sale, “a Cata- 

ogues 


500 ozs. of Silver Plate, Books and Miscellaneous Collection 
of a Gentleman. 


a P 7 yr 
ME: J.C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 

at his Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent- Garden, on 
FRIDAY, June 20, at 12 o'clock, 500 ozs. of PLATE, in Spoons, 
Forks, Candlesticks, Tea-Service, &c.—a LIBRARY ‘of BOOKS 
on General Literature-SHELLS, and a few other objects of 
Natural History — Microscope by Cary — Coins — Medals—Anti- 
quities— Sideboard ‘and Skeleton Clocks—Prints, Pictures, &c. 

On view the day before the Sale. and C atalogues | had. — 


Modern Foreign Books, Oriental Books, a Double- Barrelled 
Gun, and various Miscellaneons Property. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
rary Property, will SELL Py, AUCTION, at their Great 
Room, 19!, Pie me on WEDNESDAY, June 18, oat following 
day, aCOLLEC TION of INTERESTING and USEFUL BOOKS, 
in various Languages, Modern Foreign Books, Voyages an 
qravels, Works in Oriental Literature, Classics and Elementary 
orks, & 








Catalogues will be sent on application. 


Autograph Letters, the Original MS. of Sir James Mackin- 
tosh’s History of England, &c. 
UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 


rary Property, will SELL by AU CTION, at srpti Room, 
191, Piccadilly, on SATURDAY, June 21, NTERESTING 
COLLECTION of AUTOGRAPH LE TTERS, ies Royal 
Personages, Nobility, Naval and Military Commanders, Poets, 
Dramatists, Actors and Actresses, Musicians, Singers, some curi- 
ous Exchequer Documents bearing interesting Autographs, the 
Regicides, ke. 





Catalogues will be sent on application. 








Autograph Letters of Great Historical a during the 
eventful Reigns of Charles 1. and 
N ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SO THEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, 
Auctioneers of Literary Property and W orks eaienteve of the 
Fine Arts, are Aig for immediate SALE, at their House, 
Wellington-street, Strand, one of the most extensive COLLEC- 
TIONS of AU TOGRAPH LETTERS during the most Interesting 
Period of English History—the Era of the Stuarts. These Letters 
comprise numerous and interesting Letters of King Charles I. and 
Charles If., many of which are entirely in their autograph. 
Letters of the most eminent Statesmen, Courtiers, Soldiers who 
distinguished themselves both on the side of King and the Parlia- 
ment; and from the historically important portions of the cele- 
brated Correspondence of Prince Rupert and of Sir Thomas Fair- 
fax, the Great Parliamentary General. Also,the UN pa BLISHED 
and SECKET CORRESPONDENCE of KING CHARLES L, 
with “his confidential and trusty adherent Ca cain Silias Titus, 
during his confinement in Carisbrook Castle. he Letters are all 
written in a feigned hand, occasionally in cipher, and of which five 
enter minutely into his plan of escape from the Castle by sawing 
asunder the bars of the window, in which he was confined. 





Pall Mall.—Collection of Pictures. 
ESSRS. FOSTER & SON are directed by a 
Gentleman, of admitted good taste and judgment, to SELL 
by AUCTION, at the Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, on WEDNESDAY, 
une 18, at 1 precisely, A COLLECTION of PICTURES of the 
Italian, Flemish, and French schools, which will include the fol- 
lowing ‘Works, viz. :—Interior of the Great Church at Antwerp, by 
P. Neefs and Gonzales ; Portrait ofa parmosaneter, . by Rembrandt ; 
two Landscapes, by Paul Potter; Landscape, Ruysdael; River 
Scene with Cows, Van Stry; View of Rochester Cathedral, 

Wilson ; a Bird's-eye View in Holland, De Koningh and Lingel- 
bach : the Virgin, Child, and St. John, Luini ; the Infant Musician 
and Companion, by Schalken ; the Portrait of C. Dolce, by him- 

self; La Vierge ont Cerises, L. "da V inci ; and specimens of— 
ein Hemmelinck L. K. Du Jardin 

Ruysdael Van Eyck | Lucas Van Leyden _ Rembrandt. 
Catalogues may be had at Ge ry o, Pall Mall, three days prior 

he Sale. 





Dean-sireet, Soho- baat a roy Sale of 50 Pianofor tes, 
by Tomkison. 


ESSRS. FOSTER & SON respectfully inform 
the Public and the Musical World that they have received 
directions — Mr. Tomkison (who is retiring from business), to 
SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, 77, Dean-street, on 
MONDAY, June 30, at 12, the whole of the STOCK of PIANO- 
FORTES manufactured by Mr. Tomkison, who has devoted his 
talent and capital to perfecting in its most minute detail an 
instrument, which for power of remaining in tune and combining 
brilliancy with sweetness, renders it alike desirable for the con- 
cert or drawing-room, and has obtained for him, as one of the iirst 
manufacturers in the metropolis, an European reputation. These 
instruments consist of the following new Pianofortes, in amboyna 
wood, gen and mahogany cages, viz. :—four 64 Semi-Grands, 
seventeen 63 Cottages, eleven 64 Pianettes, one 6} Cabinet; be- 
sides twenty second-hand Pianofortes, viz.:— fourteen Semi- 
rands, one Full Grand, one Grand Square, three Cottages, and 
two Pianettes. Also, two Music Vans, Work Benches, and a 
variety of Effects. 
a are e preparing, and may be had at 54, Pall- — 


EONARD & PEIRCE, AUCTIONEERS, | 
No. 37, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, U.S. | 
*x* Consignments of Books, Paintings, Engravings Fancy 
Goods, and other articles, respectfully solicited for Sales at Auction. | 
NOTICE.—The semi-annual Sales of Books to the Trade are 
held the first week in June and December of each year. 


— capone | 1851, 


ay, 8vo. 63. 
TIEWS of the IN DUST RY, the SCIENCE, 
and the GOVERN MENT of ENGL. AND. By CHARLES 
BABBAGE, Esq., Author of ‘The Economy of Manufactures.’ 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
URTIS’S BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY. 


The * British Entomology’ was originally brought out in Monthly 
Numbers, size royal Svo. at 4s. 6d. each, containing four coloured 
Plates with Text. It was commenced in 1824, and completed in | 
1840, in 193 Numbers, forming 16 volumes, price 434 

The work is now offered new, and in the best condition :—Price 
to Subscribers for complete copies in 16 volumes, =u. Price of the 








-New Issue and of odd Numbers, 3s. 6d. per Num 





*y* Vols. 1. and II. of the New Issue are now aa for delivery. 
Reeve & Benham, 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 
Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 30s. cloth. 
\ EMOIRS of WILLI AM WORDSWORTH. 
I By CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, D.D., Canon of 
Westminster. pon 
1. HARTLEY COLERIDGE’S POEMS. 
In Two Volumes, price 14s. cloth. 
29, HARTLEY COLERIDGE'S ESSAYS and 
MARGINALIA. In Two Volumes, price 12s. cloth. 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 
LITERAL ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF THE GREEK 
AND ROMAN CLASSICS. Intended as Helps to Study. 
C ICERO on Old Age and Friendship. Trans- 
lated by W. LEWERS, Schol Trin. Coll. Dub. 1s. 6d. 
HERODOTUS, Book I. (Clio). 
H. OWGAN,L.L.D. Trin. Coll, Dub. 1a. 6d. 
HERODOTUS, Book II. (Euterpe). 
lated by W. LEWERS, Schol. Trin. Coll. Dub. 28, 
DEMOSTHENES on the Crown. 
by SPILLAN. 32. 
DEMOSTHENES. The First Two » Philippics, 
the Three Olynthiaes, and Oration on the Peace. 
LUCRETIUS. (Book I.) Translated by R. 
MONGAN, Schol. Trin. Coll. Dub, 28. 
HOMER'S Iliad. (Books I.to VIII.) Trans- 
lated by a Graduate of Trin. Coll. Dub. 38. 6d. 
LIVY. (Books XXI., XXII. and XXIII.) 
Translated, with interpaged Latin Text. 7s. 6d. 
LIVY. (Book XXIII.) Translated, with inter- 
paged Latin Text. 2s. 6d. 
TACITUS, the Germany 
Literally Translated. 2s. 


Dublin: W. B. Kelly, 8, Grafton-street. London: Smokin. 
Marshall & Co. Glasgow: Griffin & Co., and all Booksellers. 





Translated by 
Trans- 


Translated 


and Agricola of. 





S$ TO THE REV. T. K . i 
KEY + T. K. ARNOLD'S ELE) 
WORKS. MENTany 


ONGANS Key to Arnold's ‘ Greek Acc 
dence.’ . 
MONGAN'S Key to Arnold's ‘ ; 
Latin Book.’ 28, 7° a ra 
MONGAN'’S Key to Arnold’s 
Composition.’ 18. 6d, 


Dublin: W. B. yors 8, Grafton-street. London 
bourne. Glasgow: Gri n & Co., and all Booksellers. * 


OSHUA and the SUN and MOoy: 
Price 1s. To be had at the yb i CHRONICLE 
OFFICE, 2, Houndsditch, London; and of M. H, Simonson 
3, King-street, Salford, Manchester. 
NEW NOVEL,—BY F. H. SANDERS. 


LARENCE LEIGHTON ; or, The Outcast, 
By F. H. SANDERS. 
London: Whittaker & Co, 


Also, nearly ready, by the same Author, 
A New Song, entitled; “O why art thou g0 sal, 


my Love ?” 


‘ First Latin Prog 


> H. Wa 








London: D’Almaine & Co, 





Ee 
Published this day, in two vols. ry 8vo. with ten illustrations, 
pri 
TALY AND THE ‘EAST. Scostestite of 


Scenes and Institutions in Italy and mem 
By JOSEPH BELDAM, Esq, F.R.G. 
arrister-at-Law. 
London : James Madden, 5, Leadenhall-street. 


W IND and WEATHER.—It is proposed to 
publish a Weekly Record of the Wind and Weather, from 
a very large number of places in England, Ireland and Scotland, 
Persons who will be willing to contribute Weekly Statements of 
the Wind and Weather in their several localities, pre- a, to Mr, 
. T. Gopparp, Telescope Maker, 35, Goswell-street, 
square, London, will oblige the advertiser. The attention of 
Scientific Persons, Princi g in Light t-houses, Clerks of Country 
Churches that have good Vanes, Harbour Masters Preventive 
Station Men, &c. &c., and all who may be desirous of assisting or 
promoting the scheme, i is earnestly requested. 


The Journal will not be roe ga unless a large number ¢f 
weekly contributors can be o 








“ Non tam preclarum est scire Germanice, quam turpe nescir,” 
New edition, 12mo. price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


LAUER’S GERMAN EXERCISES for 

BEGINNERS. A New Method, by which the Student 

may in a short time acquire the Art of Translating from English 
into German with facility and correctness, 


“This little volume will be found invaluable to the student of 
German literatura The system on which it is built = new and 
striking, while, unlike many popular a, it real 
the end to which it is addressed. pupil, even thous of 

tender age, will be enabled by it, in a very s! ort time, to master 
all the difficulties attendant upon the construction of German 
sentences—admitted on all hands to be the veritable pons aginorm 
of language. e feel no hesitation in warmly recommending this 
work, the result of long experience, to the notice of all who wish 
to find a short and easy road to the acquirement of the most com 
plex, and certainly the most comprehensive living language.”- 
Court Journal. 

Simpkin, Marshall & Co. and P. Rolandi. 





NEW WORK BY 


ALBERT SMITH. 





On the First of July will be published, price One Shilling (to be continued Monthly), No. 


I. of a 


New Periodical, entitled, 


THE MONTH. 


A View of Passing Subjects, Manners, Home and Foreign, Social and General. 


By ALBERT SMITH. 


Illustrated by JOHN LEECH. 





Published at the Office of “Taz Monta,” No. 3, Whitefriars-street. 





Just published, in One handsome Volume, 8vo. profusely Illustrated with Engravings by Jewitt, price One Guinea, 


Some Account of Bomestic Arebhitecture 
tn England, 


FROM THE CONQUEST to tue END or tat THIRTEENTH CENTURY, 
WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS OF EXISTING REMAINS FROM ORIGINAL DRAWINGS. 
Interspersed with some Notices of Domestic Manners during the same Period. 
By T. HUDSON TURNER. 
Oxford: Joun Henry Parker; and 377, Strand, London. 





LKING 
PATENTEES OF THE ELECTRO PLATE 
MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, BRONZISTS, &e, 
Beg ween to call attention to their Establishments, 
, REGENT-STREET. 
is MOORGATE-STREET, } LONDON; 

And Manufactory, NEWHALL-STKEET, BIRMINGHAM: 
At either of which places they have always an extensive stock of 
their own productions. 

The Patentees feel the necessity of informing the public, that 
articles sold as “* Electro-plated by Elkington & Co.'s process,” offer 
Di arantee for their eens, unless sach articles bear their 
Patent Mark, viz. “ BE. & Co. under a crown.” 

Estimates, Drawings, and Prices sent free by post. 
Replating and Gilding as usual. 





BRONZES 


D "ART. " 


JJ ACKSON & GRAHAM respectfully invite the attention of 


Gentlemen of Taste to their extensive COLLECTION of BRONZES, which comprises the reductions of M. Cobtas 
from the most celebrated Antique Statues, in exact proportions. They are sole Consignees of the above, and also 
Bronzes of the artist Barys, famous for his natural delineation of Animals, Dz LA Fontaiyz, Matirat, and others, in 
Louvre, Museum of Naples, British Museum, Galleries of Florence and Rome, &e. 

The Prices are the same as in Paris, with only the expenses of importation added. 


GALLERY, 37 and 38, 


OXFORD-STREET. 


** Catalogues may be had on application. 
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New Novel, by the Author of ‘The Discipline of Life.’ 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. 


CLARE ABBEY. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘THE DISCIPLINE of LIFE,’ &c. 


To Lady Ponsonby we are indebted for writing which would do no discredit to the best efforts of Miss Austen.” 
Weekly Chronicle. 


ARTHUR CONWAY; or,, RALPH RUTHERFORD. A 
SCENES in the TROPICS. By Captain | | NAUTICAL ROMANCE. By the Author of 
MILMAN, late 33rd Regt. 3 vols. (Now ready.) | ©The Petrel.’ 3 vols. (Now ready ) 


« 4 work of absorbing interest."—British Army Dispatch. | ‘‘ Admiral Fisher's ‘Ralph Rutherford’ is an admirable 
«Capt. Milman has painted West Indian scenery and life romance—an interesting addition to our stock of national 
with equal clearness, force, and richness of colouring; and | literature.” "—Morning Post. 
his book has the higher merit of being a cleverly constructed “‘ Admiral Fisher's interesting nautical tale of ‘Ralph 
and interesting story. It will be read and re-read with in- | Rutherford’ is a worthy member of the Marryat class,—full 
forest bY all who love a good novel for its own sake.” of animated scenes, serious and droll, with the halo of a 
Weekly Chronicle. | love story thrown around it.”—United Service Gazette. 


Cotsurn & Co. Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





—_—— 


CHARLES KNICHT’S SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Several of Mz. KNIGHT'S Serial Publications, for which there is an immediate demand, being on the 
point of completion, there will be an extra Issue of such in the Month of June, viz.— 


ON WEDNESDAY NEXT, JUNE 18. 


/picTORIAL HALF-HOURS. Part XIV., completing the Work. The Fourth Volume, 


price 3s. 6d. was published on the 2nd of June. 


KNIGHT'S CYCLOPZDIA of the INDUSTRY of ALL NATIONS. Parts 


VILL and IX. Complete in One Volume, cloth, 8s. 


KNIGHT'S CYCLOPZEDIA of LONDON. Parts VIII. and IX., completing the Work. 
Complete in One Volume, cloth, 8s. 


KNIGHT'S EXCURSION TRAIN COMPANION.—EXCURSIONS from 
LONDON. Complete in One Volume, cloth, 5s. 


** KNIGHTS CYCLOP/EDIA of the INDUSTRY of ALL NATIONS, Parts X. and XI., 
completing the Work, on the 30th June. 
London : 


Cartes Kyicut, 90, Fleet-street. 





Shortly will be published, Volume I. (price 5s, 6d.) of 


LONDON LABOUR AND THE LONDON POOR. 


A Cyclopedia of the Condition and Earnings of 
(1) THOSE THAT WILL WORK ; (2) THOSE THAT CANNOT WORK;; and (3) THOSE THAT WILL NOT WORK. 


THE STREET-FOLK. 


Book THE Finsr. ene ACCOUNTS OF 


The Street-sellers of Eatables and Drinkables. 

The Street-sellers of Stationery, Literature, and the 
Fine Arts. 

The Low Lodging-houses. 

The Street-sellers of Manufactured Articles. 


The London Costermongers. 

The Street-sellers of Fish. 

The Street-sellers of Fruit and Vegetables. 

The Street Irish. 

The Street-sellers of Game and Poultry. 

The Street-sellers of Trees, Shrubs, Flowers, and The Female Street-sellers. 
Roots. The Children Street-sellers. 


Including altogether upwards of FORTY THOUSAND INDIVIDUALS, whose gross yearly takings in the 
London Streets amount to more than 2,500,0000. 


By HENRY MAYHEW. 


Office, 16, Upper Wellington- street, Strand. 





Just published, in 2 vols. imperial 8vo. cloth, 47. 10s. 
Illustrated by upwards of 2,000 Engravings on Wood. . 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, 


ENGLISH, TECHNOLOGICAL, AND SCIENTIFIC, 
Avapted ta the Present State of Hiterature, Science, anv Art. 
COMPRISING ALL WORDS PURELY ENGLISH, 
AND THE PRINCIPAL AND MOST GENERALLY USED TECHNICAL AND SCIENTIFIC TERMS, 


Together with their Etymologies and their Pronunciation according to the best Authorities. 





CHARACTER OF THE Work. 
This Work is admitted to be superior to any English Dictionary hitherto offered to the public. 


See Opinions in the Prosrectus from— 


Rey. James Rozertsoy, D.D., Professor of Divinity and Ecclesiastical History, 
Black, D.D., Professor of Exegetical Theology, New College, Edinburgh.—Joun CrvicksHaNyk, L.L.D., Professor of 
Mathematics, Marischal College, Aberdeen.—Puitir KELLAND, © isq., Professor of Mathematics, University of Edinburgh. 
—Rey. Jonn Fieminc, D.D., Professor of Natural Science, New College, Edinburgh. —Rev. Tuomas Lusy, D.D., Senior 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. —James Boyp, LL.D. F.S.A. Scot., and Senior Master of the High School, Edinburgh.— 
wae Joun Wittiams, Warden of Philip’s Institution, Llandovery, Archdeacon of Cardigan, and late Rector of the Edin- 
urgh Academy _—JAMES Tuomsoy, L.L. D., Professor of Mathematics, University of Glasgow.—Rev. E. CopHamM Brewer, 

D., Author of ‘ The Guide to Science.’ 


Edinburgh College.—Rev. ALex. 


Buackie & Son: Warwick-square, London; Glasgow; and Edinburgh. 





Just published, the Second Edition, price 18. cloth, 1s. 4d. by post, 
WORD to the WISE ; or, Hints on the 


yur +" = revelation of Expression in Writin; 
Speaking. By I KRY GWYNNE . eee 


All who ak te — A their p's and q's should consult thi 
book.”— Gentleman's Magazine. - . 7 baie ile 


_ Grant & Grifith, corner of Bt. Paul's Churchyard. 





sU ITABLE FOR PRIZES, ETC, 
DVENTURES in AUSTRALIA ; or, the 
Ww mei of —— Spencer i in the Bush and the Wilds. 


By Mrs. Author of the “African W anderers.. With 
Illustrations. Feap. 8vo. 68. cloth. 


PETER the WHALER;; his Early Life and 


Adventures in the Arctic Regions. B Ww. H. G. KIN N, 
With Engravings. 6s. cloth. y GSTON, Esq. 


THE MODERN BRITISH PLUTARCH ; 
=. . 3 sf Me Men c. TAYLOR. a ee History of our Coun- 
By Mrs. 


KIT BARN ’S ADVENTURES. 
COWDEN CLARKE, Illustrated by G. Gruikshank. 6s. cloth, 


FACTS from the WORLD of NATURE, 


Animate and Inanimate. By Mrs. LOUDON. Numerous En- 
gravings. 68. cloth. 


THE AFRICAN WANDERERS. By Mrs. 
LEE. Second Edition. 68. cloth. 


THE CELESTIAL EMPIRE; or, Points and 


Pickings of Information about China and the Chinese. With 20 
Engravipgs. 6s. cloth. 


SOLDIERS and SAILORS. With 50 Illus- 
trations, By GILBERT. 6s. cloth. 
LAND and 


SCENES of COMMERCE by 
SEA. With 66 Steel Engravings. 6s. cloth. 
SCENES in FOREIGN LANDS. With 192 
Illustrations. 7s. 6d. cloth. 
THE MINE; or, Subterranean Wonders. Sixth 
Edition. With 45 new Cuts, 4s. cloth, 
Grant & Griffith, corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. i 
TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 
HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE 
(The HORTICULTURAL PART edited by PROF. LINDLEY,) 
Of Saturday, June 7, contains Articles on 
Advertisers, hint to ir urphy’s agricultural machine 
Agricultural society of England,| Orchids for the Million, by Mr. 
Prof. Way's Lecture onthe use| Williams, Hoddesdon 
of Salt in Agriculture Orchids, sale o: 
American plants, Waterer’s ex-| Paonies, tree 
hibition of, at the Horticul-| Pear J Astyages (with En- 
tural Society’s Garden Travin, 
Asparagus, cutting | Pears, win nter 
Astyages, pear tree (with En-| Potatoes, on-coek, by Mr. Cuthill 
graving) | Preservi 
Banks, Ys sciad Savings, by Mr. | Roots, value - a 
Rose, Cloth of Gold. (3 Mr. Kidd 
Bee. hives, by Mr. Wildman Sainfoin, cultivation of 
Birds, British Song, by Mr. Kidd | Salt, common, Pref. haf AP 
Buckwheat, cultivation of — on the use of, in gricul- 
Calceolaria, the 
Caledonian HorticulturalSociety spade husbandry 
Calendar, Horticultural | Strawberries, to. force, by Mr. 
Cees, | night blowing, by Mr. po 
iT, Tares and vetches 


Crystal I Palace, descriptive re- | Tali show, amateur 
pant of oe agricultural imple-| Tellien farming, by Mr. Goodiff 


ents ai Erie way to sow 
Dean’ i. ‘lana Steward” Vetches and tares 
Eucalypti, hardy, by 7 Taber | Waiks, Trentham machine for 
Farming, Tullian, by Goodiff| killing weeds on, by Mr. Bailey 
Masson on Bes ear aoe | Warwickshire Hort. Society 
| Waterer’s ase of Ameri- 
Horticultural 





‘ood, 
Fruit, to preserve 
Gardeners’ newspapers 
Glass pipes Society's on 
Grapes, rust in Water-pipes. 

Harrows, patent, by Mr. Sages — at’ Eitswick and Dor- 


can Plants at 


ches 
Weeds. te as. by Mr. tL. - 
Se ee — vty, Mt Griffin 


Horticultural Society's garden 
Labourers 
Lightning conductors 
Linnean Society 

The Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural 
Gazette contains, in addition to the above, the Covent-garden 
Mark-lane, Gpiltngela, a nd Liverpool ol petess, wi — returns from 
the Potato, Hop, ed Markets, 
and a complete Leb, with a ww to Send ofali the trans. 
actions of the week. 

ORDER of any Newsvender—OPFPICE for Advertise- 
ments, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London. 


ARLEY’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 
for the Use of Schools, Private Students, Artiste and 
Mechanics. 
It is the pu 


| Yew helen 


ose of this Work to furnish a Series of Elementary 
Treatises on Mathematical Scienee, adapted to the wants of the 
public at large. To youth of either sex at pute and private 
schools; to persons whose education nm neglected, or whose 
attention has not been directed in early life to such studies ; and 
to Artists and Mechanics, these little works will be found particu- 
larly suited. The principles of the various Sciences are rendered 
as familiar and brought as near to our commonest ideas as pos- 
sible; the demonstrations of propositions are made pain for the 
mind, and brief for the memory ; and the Elements of each Science 
are we not only to their simplest but to their shortest ferm. 

. A System of Popular Geometry ; containing 
ina ia Lessons so much of the Elements of Euclid as is neces- 
sary and sufficient for a right understanding of every Art and 
Science in its les “oy A Truths and general P ee By George 
Darley, A.B. Fifth Edition (now ready), 4s.6d. ¢ 

2. Companion to the Popular Geometry; in which 
the Elements of Abstract Science are familiarized, illustrated and 
rendered practically useful to the various purposes of Life, with 
numerous Cuts. Second Edition. 4s. 6d, cloth. 

3. A System of Popular Algebra, with a Section 
on Proportions and Progressions. Third Edition. 4s. 6d, 

4. ASystem of Popular Trigonometry,both Plane 
and Sp vheric al, with Popular Treatises on Logarithms, and ng 
Somseen of Algebra to Geometry. Third Edition, 3s, 

Taylor, Walton & Maberly, Booksellers and Publishers to 
University C college, 28, Upper Gower-street, and 27, Ivy-lane, + 
Paternoster-row, 
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NEW WORKS 
NOW READY. 


—.>—— 


THE BIRTHRIGHT. By Entre Car- 


LEN, Author of * The Rose of Tistelin. ° F ne the Original, 
by the Translator of *St. Roche.’ 3 vols. post Sv 


i. 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE 
DOTES and APHORISMS. Coteged by CATHERINE 
SINCLAIR, Author of * Lord and Lady Harcourt,’ * Modern 
Accomplishments,’ &c. In post 4 price 10a, 6d. 


of ANEC- 


Ill. 


MAJOR HERBERT EDWARDES 


YEAR onthe PUNJAB paswries. Second Edition, 2 vols. 
8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 


Iv. 


LEITH to LAPLAND; or, Pictures 


from SCANDINAVIA. By WILLIAM HURTON, 2 vols. 
post 8vo, 218, 


Vv. 


THE GOTH and THE HUN; or, 


ig “ge! Uf ay Vt pee PESTH, and VIENNA 
in_ 1850. . PATON, Author of ‘Travels in Seryia,’ 
*The Mamelukes.” &e. ovo. ide. 


vi. 


The PRIEST MIRACLES of ROME. 


A MEMOIR FOR THE PRESENT TIME. Feap.8vo. 6s, 
Vil. 


THE ATTACHE in SPAIN in 1850. 


8yo, 1438, 
VIII. 


HECTOR O'HALLORAN. By W.H. 


MAXWELL, Author of ‘ Stories of Waterloo,’ * Biyouac,’ &. 
Small 8yo. 38. 6d. a 


Ix. 


The SEARCH for SIR JOHN FRANK- 


LIN. By C. R. WELD, Royal Society. 8vo. 43. 6d. 


x. 
Second Edition of WRIGHT'S NARRA- 


TIVES of MAGIC and SORCERY. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s, 


xi. 


The CORRESPONDENCE of HORACE 


WALPOLE and the Rev. WILLIAM MASON. Now first 
published from the Original MSS. Edited, with Notes, by 
the Rev. J. MITFORD, wauthor of ‘The Life of Gray.’ 2 yols, 
be 4 8vo, 288. 
* This Work contains the last Series of the unpub- 

lished Letters of this incomparable epistolary writer. 


xf. 


NARRATIVE of TRAVELS 


NITED STATES, &c. during the Year 1850. 
EMMELINE STUART WORT 


in the 
By the LADY 
LEY. 3 vols. post Svo. 32s, 6d, 


xIII. 


The ONE PRIMEVAL LANGUAGE, 
Parti. THE VOICE of FORARL from MOUNT SINAL 
By the Rev, CHARLES FORSTER, B.D., one of the six 
Preachers of Canterbury cathedral Author of * Mahometan- 
ism Unveiled, &. 8vo. price 21s. 


xIv. 


A GLIMPSE at the GREAT WESTERN 


oa Sa By COLONEL ARTHUR CUNYNGHAME. 
S8yvo, 128, 


Xv. 


PICTURES of SWEDEN. By Hans 


CHRISTIAN AN pemees, Author of ‘ The Improyisatore,’ 
&ec. In post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


xvi. 


The ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL of a 
LANDSCAPE PAINTER in ALBANIA and ILLYRIA. 
5 = Ba nh A, LEAR. Imperial 8yo. with upwards of 20 Il- 
XVII. 
GOA and the BLUE MOUNTAINS. 


By LIEUT. F. BURTON. Post Svo. 10s, 6d. 


XVIII. 


The HISTORY of the JEWS in GREAT 


BRITAIN, By the Rev. MOSES MARGOLIOUTH. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 31s. 6 





Ricwarp Pentiey, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


AMERICAN 
THEOLOCY. 


—_>— 


THE PSALMS, translated and explained, by 


A. ALEXANDER, Professor in the Theological Seminary at 
4s 3 vols. 8vo. 1l. 48, cloth. 


ISAIAH, translated and explained, by J. A. 
ALEXAN DER: an Abridgment of the Author’s Critical Com- 
mentary on Isaiah. Vol. I. 8vo, 88. cloth. 


BIBLIOTHECA SACRA, and BIBLICAL 
— Combined Series, No.1. Price 28. 6d. Published 
uarterly. 


“SACRED RHETORIC; or Composition and 
Delivery of Sermons. By HENRY J. RIPLEY, Professor of 
Sacred Rhetoric —_ Pastoral Duties in the Newton T 





NEW AMERICAN 
BOOKS. 


——_—_——_ 


THE UNITED STATES, its Power and Pio. 
ress. By GUILLAUME TELL POUSSIN late Minister of the 
epublic of France to the United States. ‘Trans from 
Freme bh, by EDMUND L. DU BARRY, M.D. red 
cloth. 


1 vol. 8¥o, lag. 
BY AUTHORITY OF CONGRESS, 


THE INDIAN TRIBES of NORTH AME. 


RICA; their Histo: Conditien. and _——. Collected 
prepared aaaee the Burea of Indian Affairs Act of Mar. and 


1847, by HY. SCHOOLCRART, LL.D. ; the  Tiiustrations 
Captain S. EASTAMA . U.S.A. 1 Vol. 4to, with 75 Ch 
graphic Illustrations, *L 5a, cloth, ———- 


THE SERPENT SYMBOL, and the WOR. 
SHIP of the RECIPROCAL PRINCIPLES in NATURE in 
Fo 3A. By E. 8S, SQUIER, Author of * The Monuments of 

eX 





——- To which are added, Hints on be 
Preaching. By HENRY WARE, jun. D.D. 1 vol. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


A TREATISE on the LAW of the EPISCO- 


PAL CHURCH inthe UNITED STATES. By M. HOFFMAN. 
1 vol. 8vo, 148. cloth. 


The COMPLETE WORKS of JOHN M. 


MASON, D.D. Edited by his Son, EBENEZER MASON. In 
4 vols, Svo, 2. 88. cloth. 


DE WETTE on the OLD TESTAMENT. 
A Critical and Historical Introduction to the Canonical Set 
tures of the Old Testament. From the German of Wilhelm m de 


Wette. Translated and enl: d by THEODORE PARKER 
2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 248. — . 


DWIGHT’S CHRISTIANITY in the EAST. 
Christianity Revived in the East; or, a Narrative of the Works 
of God among the Armenians of Turkey. By H. G. 0. DWIGHT, 
Missionary of American Board of Missions. 12mo. cloth, th 


ENCYCLOPEDIA of RELIGIOUS KNOW- 
LEDGE.— Knowledge; comprising 
Dictionaries. of the ible, "theology, d Seon ‘Religious Deno- 
cal History, oe? issions. Edited by the 
Rev. B. B. iy AR DS. and the Rev. J. N. N. In one very 
large volume, pp. 1276, imp. Svo. with Plates 318, 6d. cloth. 


HOPKINS on the CONFESSIONAL.—The 


History of the Confessional. By JOHN HENRY HOPKINS, 
D.D., Bishop of the Diocese of Vermont. 1 yol. post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 








NATIONAL PREACHER; comprising Ser- 


mons by Clergymen of Five Different Denominations. Vol. XXIV. 
for the year 1850, 8yo. cloth, 78. 6d. 


PULPIT REPORTER; containing upwards of 
Sixty Sermons, recently delivered by eminent living Divines, in 
various parts of the United States; Cy Biographical Sketches ; 
Skeletons of Sermons, &c. 1 vol. fol. 1 


RUFFNER’S FATHERS of the DESERT. 
—The Fathers of the Desert; or, an Account of the Origin and 
Practice of Monkery among "Heathen Nations ; its Passage into 
the Church, and some wonderful Stories of the Fathers concerning 
the primitive Monks and Hermits. By HENRY RUFFNEK. 
2 vols. 12mo. cloth, 14s. 


SCHWARZ SS PALESTINE.—A Descriptive 

ography and Brief Historical Sketch of Palestine. By Rabbi 
SoeEE nt SCHWARZ. Translated by ISAAC LEESER. Illus- 
trated with Maps and Engravings. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 18s. 


STUART on ECCLESIASTES.—A Commen- 
tary on Ecclesiastes. By MOSES STUART. 12mo. cloth, 68, 


WARD'S INDIA and the HINDOOS.—India 
and the Hindoos: being a Popular View of the Geo; hy, 
tory, Government, Manners, Customs, Literature, an Heligion of of 
that — 5 nt an Account of Christian Missions 


among the W. WARD, late Missionary at Madras. 
12mo. cloth, Plates, 8a 


WILSON’S CHURCH IDENTIFIED.—The 
Ghureh Identified, by a reference to the History of its Ori gin, 


Wikson and Extension, into the United States. By 
SON, D.D. 12mo. cloth, 88, 


DEWEY’S HUMAN LIFE.—Discourses on 


ture, Human Life, and the Nature of Reli By 


pi Valley. ” 1 vol. 8vo. 128. 6d, cloth. 


AMERICAN ALMANAC and REPOSITORY 
of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE for 1851. 1 vol. 12mo. 5s. sewed. 


SCIENTIFIC ANNUAL; or, YEAR-Boox op 
FACTS in Science and Art: exhibiting the most important Dis- 
coveries and Improvements ; Lists of Scientific Publications; 
iy dd Obituaries, &c. Post 8vo. Portrait of Professor Silliman, 


THE RECENT PROGRESS of ASTRO. 


NOMY, especially in the United States. By ELIAS LOOMIS. 
1 vol. post 8vo. 78. cloth. 


tories, the Determination of Lo 4-4 by Electric Telegrap! 
Astronomical Expedition to Chili, ke. & mb, 


COMMERCE of the PRAIRIES; or, the Jour- 
nal of a Santa Fé  iggeed during Eight Expeditions across 
Great Western Prairies, a Residence of nearly Nine Years in 

Northern Mexico, B JOSIAH GREGG. 2 vols. post 8vo. illus 
trated with Maps and Engravings, 9s. cloth. 


NEW MEXICO and CALIFORNIAW 

Notes of a Military Reconnaissance from Fort Leavenworth, ix 
Missouri to San Diego, in California, jnelading part of the Arkan- 
sas, Del Norte, and Gila Rivers, by Lieut.-C: H. Emory.—2, 
Report of Lieut. J. W. A’ f his Examination of New Mexico, 
—3. Report of Lieut.- aL P. St. Geo! 
Santa Fé, New Mexico, to San Diego, 
of Capt. A. R. Johnston. In] vol. Brot 
Maps, Plates, Diagrams, &c. 148, cloth, 


THE THEQRY of EFFECT, cushanting Sp the 
Contrast of Light and Shade of Colour, and of Harmony. 
ARTIST. With 15 Illustrations. 1 vol. 12mo, 3. cloth. 


PHARMACY.—A UNIVERSAL FORMU- 
LARY : containing the Methods of Preparing and Administering 
Officinal and other Medicines The wh hol e adapted ysicians 

Pharmaceutists. By R. E. GRIFFITH. 1 fon Soi ie m cloth. 


JERONAUTICS.—A SYSTEM of ERONAU- 
TICS: comprehending its Earliest Investigations and Modern 
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History of Normandy and 
, coe Palgrave, K.H. 
& Son. 
A volume consisting of seven hundred and 
fifty pages, devoted to the history of one of the 
most obscure portions of the earlier middle ages, 
and comprising the events of scarcely more 
than two hundred and fifty years, must appear 
almost startling to the host of readers whose his- 
torical knowledge is supplied by hand-books of 
English capo. | and epitomes of the history of 
the whole world,— and who are persuaded that 
there is a royal road to this as to all other 
knowledge, and that it may be traversed with 
something like railway speed. Those, however, 
who know how complicated is the history of the 
Past, especially those who in the course of his- 
torical inquiries have found how frequently in 
order to account for the events of one period it 
has been necessary to trace back the history of 
eding centuries, will be surprised neither at 
the size of the volume, nor that as introductory 
to the history of England under our Anglo- 
Norman kings the author should have com- 
menced with the descendants of Charlemagne. 

This history of Normandy and England owes 
its origin to the studies which Sir Francis Pal- 
grave has for so many years pursued in con- 
nexion with the public records,—it having been 
projected from ‘“‘a desire to accompany the 
collections undertaken at the public expense 
by what may be termed a preface and a per- 

tual commentary.” In pursuance of this plan 
“The Rise and Progress of the English Com- 
monwealth during the Anglo-Saxon Period” was 
composed; but since ‘‘ English history is the 
joint graft of Anglo-Saxon and Norman his- 
tory,” the narrative of the progress of the Nor- 
man power, together with the history of the 
contemporary Carlovingian dynasty—the por- 
tio comprised in the present volume—follows 
therefore in regular succession. This will 
shortly be followed by the history of the Dukes 
of Normandy, Rollo’s descendants,—by that of 
Duke William and the Conquest of England,— 
finally closing with the reigns of Stephen of Blois 
and Plantagenet,—that “ transition era when, 
yielding to the influence of circumstances and 
the cogency of positive legislation, the Anglo- 
Saxon usages and institutions were re-fashioned 
or rendered subordinate to new schemes and 
forms.” 

The first chapter of the volume before us 
treats of “the general relations of medizval 
history,” and traces the mighty influence of 
Rome—unconquered, though degraded,—“ tat- 
tered, sordid, and faded as was her imperial 
tobe,” yet still a queen—over the destinies of 
modern Europe; for “this is the great truth 
on which the whole history of European society 
and civilization depends.” — 

“Contemplate the heroic Chieftains of the Bar- 
barian dynasties, each assuming the semblance of the 
Caesars, and wise in that assumption. They profited 
by the provincial nationality which had been growing 
up during the tyrannic era. Postumus had been 
preparing the way for Tetricus, and Tetricus for 
Clovis—Clovis the Sicambrian, hailed as Consul, 
worshipped as Augustus. Thus did Leuvigild, the 
Visigoth, triumph in the Imperial policy; and in 
Britain the same principles spread over from the 
Gauls, Our Anglo-Saxons hastened into the com- 
munion of the Empire—Ethelbert impressed the 

oman wolf upon the rude Kentish coit—Edwin 
raised the Roman Standard—Athelstan is enthroned 
a8 the Basileus of Albion and the surrounding islands. 
In the employment of these titles and symbols, sound 
Political prudence guided the clear-sighted Barba- 
hans. Pageantry is a portion of Royalty which 





of England. By 
tai I. Parker 


adoption of Roman insignia and imagery became the 
constant assertion of their authority; for they thereby 
declared that they applied to themselves the doc- 
trines of Imperial Sovereignty.” 

From Rome came “the titles and dignities 
that adorned the monarchy,” and the civil law 
and feudality,—for “it is from the technical 
nomenclature of the civilian that you enucleate 
the Feud’s very name;” and those guilds, and 
corporations, and communities, too, which fos- 
tered the social prosperity of mediaeval Europe 
—even the initiatory idea of our “high court 
of parliament’—came from thence. It is to 
Charlemagne that this large infusion of the 
Imperial principle into “the Teutonism of the 
Western commonwealth” is due:—and thus is it 
that he stands forth the great landmark of his 
day, conspicuous through all ages. We should 
have liked a chapter on Charlemagne in Sir 
Francis Palgrave's most graphic style, for, as he 
truly says,— 

“Tt seems Charlemagne’s fate that he should 
always be in danger of shading into a mythic Mon- 
arch—not a man of flesh and blood, but a personified 
theory. Turpin’s Carolus Magnus, the Charlemagne 
of Roncesvalles; Ariosto’s Sacra Corona, surrounded 
by Palatines and Doze-Piers, are scarcely more un- 
like the real rough, tough, shaggy old Monarch, than 
the conventional portraitures by which his real fea- 
tures have been supplanted. * * Each generation or 
school has endeavoured to exhibit him as a normal 
model of excellence. Courtly Mezeray invests the 
son of Pepin with the faste of Louis-Quatorze; the 
polished Abbé Velly bestows upon the Frankish 
Emperor the abstract perfection of a dramatic hero; 
Boulainvilliers, the champion of the Noblesse, wor- 
ships the founder of hereditary feudality; Mably dis- 
covers in the Capitulars the maxims of popular 
liberty ; Montesquieu, the perfect philosophy of legis- 
lation. But, generally speaking, Charlemagne’s his- 
torica] aspect is derived from his patronage of litera- 
ture. This notion of his literary character colours 
his political character, so that in the assumption of 
the Imperial authority, we are fain to consider him 
as a true romanticist—such as in our own days we 
have seen upon the Throne—seeking to appease 
hungry desires by playing with poetic fancies, to 
satisfy hard nature with pleasant words, to give sub- 
stance and body toa dream. All these prestiges will. 
vanish if we render to Charlemagne his well deserved 
encomium :—he was a great Warrior, a great States- 
man, fitted for his own age.—It is a very ambiguous 
praise to say that a man is in advance of his age: if 
so, he is out of his place: he lives ina foreign country. 
Equally so if he lives in the past. No innovator so 
bold, so reckless and so crude, as he who makes the 
attempt (which never succeeds) to effect a resurrec- 
tion of antiquity. We may put by the book, and 
study Charlemagne’s achievements on the borders of 
the Rhine: better than in the book may the Tra- 
veller read Charlemagne’s genuine character pic- 
tured upon the lovely unfolding landscape :—the 
huge Dom-Minsters, the fortresses of Religion ; the 
yellow sunny rocks studded with the vine; the mul- 
berry and the peach, ripening in the ruddy orchards; 
the succulent pot-herbs and worts which stock the 
Bauer's garden,—these are the monuments and me- 
morials of Charlemagne’s mind. The first health 
pledged when the flask is opened at Johannisberg 
should be the Monarch’s name who gave the song- 
inspiring vintage. Charlemagne’s superiority and 
ability consisted chiefly in seeking and seizing the 
immediate advantages, whatever they might be, which 
he could confer upon others or obtain for himself. 
He was a man of forethought, ready contrivance and 
useful talent. He would employ every expedient, 
grasp every opportunity, and provide for each day 
as it was passing by.” 

Thus, his earnest patronage of learning was 
no trick to awaken admiration among the 
scholars whom he summoned around him,— 
but was strictly ee “He sought to 
train good men of business.” Even his ex- 
ertions for promoting the study of the Greek 
language—exertions which have been doubted, 


intended to qualify men to transact political 
affairs at the court of Byzantium. It is sin- 
gular how wholly Charlemagne’s eulogists seem 
to have forgotten that Greek was a living 
language, and that his relations with Constan- 
tinople were most important. Thus, too, it has 
been said that the restoration of the Empire by 
Charlemagne was ‘“‘a great idea”; but as our 
author truly says, ‘it was no feigned or poetized 
pageant, no fiction fostered by school-boy sen- 
timent, artistic enthusiasm, or scholastic pedan- 
try, but a reality of realities.” And thus he 
was elevated to the imperial authority for the 
purpose of continuing the imperial succession. 
The usurpation of Irene had endangered the 
very existence of the empire:—for how could a 
female wear the imperial diadem ?— 

“ Moreover, Christendom had to dread a rival Em- 
pire,—the Empire of Islam, under one Chief, one 
Caliph uniting temporal and spiritual authority ; and 
was not one Emperor equally needed for Christen- 
dom? Hence Charlemagne’s call:—Ne Pagani in- 
sultarent Christianis si Imperatoris nomen apud 
Christianos cessasset-—Pope and Clergy, Bishops and 
Abbots, Franks and Romans, advising, as they best 
might, with the people and communities of the West, 
acknowledged the Son of Pepin as the Cesar, and 
invested him with the Imperial authority, bestowed 
by the Church, consecrated by the Church, but yet 
antagonistic to the Church of which the Emperor 
was the defender.” 

“Thick and lowering were the tempests 
gathering on the horizon, while the sun shone 
bright and cheerful on the vaulted roofs of Aix- 
la-Chapelle,”’—but in his declining years these 
deepening shadows cast a gloom over the pros- 
perous fortunes of Charlemagne. The Saracens 
renewed their attacks, the Sclavonians attempted 
a rising, and—omen of darker ills—the sails of 
the Northmen loomed on the coasts. His eldest 
son Pepin, king of Italy, sustained a severe de- 
feat from the Venetians, and retired to Milan 
to die. His death was followed by that of his 
brother Charles, king of Austrasia and Neustria, 
Charlemagne’s most beloved son; and sinking 
under this weight of sorrow, the aged monarch’s 
health gave way, and he set his affairs in order. 
All his ecclesiastical and civil officers, all the 
senators of his mighty empire, were convened 
at Aix-la-Chapelle; and with their assent he 
caused Louis-le-Débonnaire, the youngest and 
last surviving of those three sons among whom 
he had divided his kingdom, to lift with his 
own hands the crown of empire from off the 
altar, and place it on his own head. To the 
care of Louis the young son of his brother 
Pepin and the three young sons of his illustrious 
father were alike committed; and then, all 
being done, the great Emperor of the West— 
whose name is still a name of power both in 
history and in romance—prepared himself for 
that fast event which soon after took place. 
Very regal was the sepulture of ‘ Carolus Mag- 
nus, ’’—crowned, sceptered, surrounded by ever 
symbol of rule even in the grave. A well- 
known tale it is,—but it seems to form the fitting 
sequel to his proud career.— 

“Tn the gallery of the Basilica he had erected his 
marble throne, covered with plates of gold, studded 
with Greek cameos and astral gems from Nineveh 
or Babylon. Before that throne were the stairs, 
straight down descending to the sepulchre which 
Charlemagne had already dug deep for himself in the 
holy ground, even when he raised that marble throne. 
Soon afterwards the huge broad flagstone which 
covers the vault was heaved up,—there they reve- 
rently deposited the embalmed corpse, surrounded 
by ghastly magnificence, sitting erect on his curule 
chair, clad in his silken robes, ponderous with broidery, 
pearls, and orfray, the imperial diadem on his head, 
his closed eyelids covered, his face swathed in the 
dead clothes, girt with his baldric, the ivory horn 
slung in his scarf, his good sword Joyeuse by his side, 








cannot be safely disearded ; and such pageantry, such 


or admired and wondered at—were simply 


the Gospel-book open on his lap, musk and amber, 
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and sweet spices poured around,—his golden shield 
. and golden sceptre pendent before him.” 

And thus he appeared when, centuries after, 
Otho gazed awe-struck on the actual features 
of Charlemagne. 

Louis-le-Débonnaire succeeded to a mighty 
empire ; but the seeds of dissolution had been 
already sown, and a baleful crop ere long sprang 
up. As attached to literature as his father, he 
exhibited greater proficiency. He was an ex- 
cellent Latin scholar, and well acquainted with 
the Greek ; he “ delighted, too, in the poets and 
rhetors of the classical age.”’ As king of Aqui- 
taine his government had been wise and just. 
Three days in each week he devoted to the ad- 
ministration of justice; while in the field his 
bravery and warlike skill were not unworthy 
of the son of Charlemagne. But the stern energy 
—the sinewy arm no less than the wise head— 
was needed; and as years rolled on, his subjects 
became turbulent and his sons rebellious. Par- 
tition after partition of the empire amongst them 
followed, each giving rise to new heart-burnings; 
and when his second marriage, with the beau- 
tiful Judith, was followed by the birth of a 
son presenting a new competitor for the crown, 
—the three sons took up arms against their 
father, and ceased not their hostilities until he 
was a captive at their mercy. It seems strange 
to us, accustomed, though very incorrectly, to 
view this period as one of deep barbarism, to find 
that it was not deficient even in what has been 
emphatically considered a sure proof of civiliza- 
tion—a political literature.— 

“A libel and pamphlet literature arose, the crest 
of the foaming waves, a nationally characteristic lite- 
rature, re-appearing in the subsequently correspond- 
ing crises of the ancient monarchy. The pieces 
justificatives of the Mémoires de Louis-le-Débonnaire 
should be bound up with the Mémoires de la Ligue ; 
the Mémoires de la Ligue introduce the Mémoires 
de la Fronde, and all should be numbered consecu- 
tively and made into one set, as introductory to the 
Mémoires de la Révolution Frangaise. In such a 
collection we should find Archbishop Agobard’s ad- 
dresses to the people, and also the reply to Agobard’s 
addresses—the Conquestio Domini Ludovici Impera- 
toris,_the pathetic lament in which the dethroned 
Louis, like another Charles Stuart, narrates the in- 
dignities he sustained. The collection would also 
include a very curious political Biography of Wala, 
the source supplying the materials for our narrative 
of his youthful adventures. This work consists of 
a series of conversations, in which the several indi- 
viduals concerned are designated by fictitious names 
—a plan instigated equally by the desire of conceal- 
ment and the lurid drollery often accompanying the 
most fatal intrigues, the morbid merriment elicited 
by intense anxiety. * * It may be remarked, that 
the literary fancy of employing fictitious names, 
which amused an Alcuin and a Charlemagne, was 
common during the Middle Ages. Belonging to this 
particular era, we have a threnody upon the death 
of Abbot Adelhard, also due to Paschasius, an eclogue 
in which the Vieille Corbey, the mother monastery 
in Picardy, and young Corbey the daughter on the 
Weser, alternate their lamentations as Phyllis and 
Galatea.” 

Louis-le-Débonnaire—he who as emperor 
had succeeded his great father by his express 
will—discrowned, imprisoned, separated from 
his wife and their darling child, too young as yet 
to take part in the struggle—ere long became 
an object of pity to his people, and by a counter- 
revolution he was replaced on the throne. But 
his sons were still his implacable enemies. 
Again he was deposed and imprisoned; and in 
the abbey of St. Médard he composed the 
pathetic ‘Complaint’ which has been handed 
down to us. Meanwhile, the Northmen were 
hovering on the Belgic coasts, and directing their 
ships towards the mouth of the Seine, when the 
Germans interfered in favour of the imprisoned 
monarch; and a second time he was restored to 
his throne, and—what were dearer still—to his 


empress and his young son Charles. Little rest, 
however, remained for him :—council after coun- 
cil, partition after partition of the empire fol- 
lowed. Pestilence broke out, a comet added 
its mysterious terrors,—while the Northmen, 
emboldened by success, crowded the shores 
in greater numbers. One thing was para- 
mount in the emperor’s mind—the inauguration 
of his young son Charles as his successor :—and 
this effected, the short remainder of his life was 
passed in suppressing insurrections.— 

“But the end was nigh—Louis-le-Débonnaire 

never saw any of his children again. At Frankfort 
on the Maine he stayed his progress: it was spring- 
time, past Whitsuntide.—The season had been ren- 
dered awful: on the eve of the Ascension the sun 
was totally eclipsed, and the stars shone with noctur- 
nal brightness. His stomach refused nourishment, 
weakness and languor gained upon him. Uneasy 
and seeking rest, the sick man fancied that he would 
pass the approaching summer upon the island which, 
dividing the heavily gushing Rhine, is now covered 
by the picturesque towers of the Pfaltz; and he de- 
sired that a thatched lodge or leafy hut should be 
there prepared, such as had served for him when 
hunting in the forest, or as a soldier in the field— 
lying on his couch, he longed for the soothing music 
of the gurgling waters, and the freshness of the 
waving wind, Thither was he conveyed, his bark 
floating down from stream to stream. Many of the 
clergy were in attendance,—amongst others, his 
brother, Archbishop Drogo, who at this time held 
the office of Archicapellanus ; and Drogo received 
the last injunctions which the son of Charlemagne 
had to impart.” 
Here —and it is a touching contrast — not 
in the gorgeous palace, but beneath that plea- 
‘sant leafy canopy, the successor of the mighty 
Charlemagne breathed his last. 

Charles-le-Chauve, so called from his singu- 
larly lofty forehead, the youngest and darling 
son of Louis-le-Débonnaire, was, like his father 
and grandsire, strongly attached to literature 
and highly cultivated. Indeed, the monarchs 
of the Carlovingian race have had but scant 
justice done to their intellectual capacity. “Few 
amongst them can be discovered really deficient 
in natural qualities or talents for royal autho- 
rity; while some possessed these in a high de- 
gree—prudence, prowess, contrivance, genius, 
and energy. The fact is, that for their historical 
reputation they had. overmuch talent. The 
rivals were too equally matched. Had any one 
crushed his competitors, so as to restore the 
ancestral glory, all their individual weaknesses 
would have been forgotten.”’ Charles-le-Chauve 
was not able to attain this superiority, — 
but still he was an energetic monarch. His 
education had been carefully attended to, and 
he became the munificent patron of learned 
men. 

“Tmportant chronicles by which we now profit, 
owe their origin to the liberal obedience which his 
suggestions commanded, His court was the resort 
of the learned, whom he encouraged by munificence, 
but more efficiently by example and generous rivalry. 
An acute metaphysical theologian, he delighted in 
epistolary discussions, exercising the ability of oppo- 
nent and respandent. Charlemagne gave to the 
Western Church the sublime hymn Veni Creator: 
his grandson, instructed by the example, culti- 
vated the same noble talent, and his compositions 
were adopted in the Gallican liturgies.—An_. ex- 
pressive token of his classical taste may be dis- 
cerned in the name Carlopolis, by which he sought 
to honour his favourite palace—Compiégne, and the 
city he there designed to found.” 

Not only was Charles-le-Chauve on his ac- 
cession harassed by the hostility of his eldest 
half-brother Lothaire, but the Northmen, alread 
victorious along the eastern coast of England, 
passed over to France.— 

“ Hitherto, however much the Northmen had 
troubled the Frankish Empire, their depredations 





adopted by Louis-le-Débonnaire, ill-served ang 
neglected as he had been by the Franks, wer 
not fully adequate to repel the Pirates; but he 
had sufficiently protected the inland territory 
Never yet had the Pirate vessels floated on the 
fresh waters: never had their crews seen the lang 
on either side. But immediately after Charles hag 
withdrawn the Frankish squadron from Rouen, the 
acute and active Northmen, who had been watch. 
ing their opportunity, occupied the estuary of the 
Seine. Osker, hitherto undistinguishable am 
the Danish captains of the Channel fleet, conducteq 
the expedition: an unusually high tide facilitated 
the invasion.—On the eve preceding the very day 
when Louis cut up and dispersed the Frankish arm: 
under the Duke of Austrasia’s command, did Osker's 
fleet enter the brimful river. The Seine flood-tides 
were then accompanied by a sudden head or rise of 
waters, the sea conflicting with the river, similar to 
the Eager or eau-guerre, so remarkable in the mouth 
of the Severn: the roar could be heard five leagues 
off. As their vessels rowed upwards, and the crews 
contemplated the unfolding of the winding sh 
how the prospect must have delighted the North. 
men during this their first navigation of the Seine: 
the fruitful fields, thick orchards, the bright, cheer. 
ful, and healthy cliffs, and the succession of villas, 
burghs and monasteries, basking securely in the 
enjoyment of undisturbed opulence. Generations 
had elapsed since the country had been visited by 
any calamity, the Northmen had been kept off, and 
commerce and agriculture equally contributed to the 
people’s prosperity. But the Danish fleet never 
slackened oar or sail, the crews never touched the 
land: they had a great object in view, they would 
not halt to plunder now,—lose the tide, not they! 
Osker was seeking to secure the booty of Rouen by 
a coup de main.—Gallo-Roman Rothomagus, and 
the various suburbs and villages included in its 
modern municipal octroi, constituted a ‘congeries of 
islands, another Venice upon Seine. The ground- 
plot of the present flourishing city was either partly 
occupied or mueh intersected by the ramifying 
channels of the river, as well as by various rivulets, 
the Renelle, the Aubette and the Robec, the Roth- 
bach, or red-beck, the red stream. * * The city was 
fired and plundered. Defence was wholly imprac- 
ticable, and great slaughter ensued : it was reported 
that the archbishop was killed. This, however, was 
not the case: Gundobald, the Prelate, escaped like 
the monks of Saint Ouen, who fled, bearing with 
them the relics of the Saint; but the Monastery, then 
standing beyond the city precinct, was sacked, and 
the buildings exceedingly damaged. It is thought, 
however, by some architectural antiquaries that:the 
Tour des Clerks, the Romanesque fragment now 
incorporated with the exquisitely delicate Flam: 
boyant structure, is a portion of the apse belonging 
to the original Basilica. Of the Cathedral, hardly 
one stone remained upon another; nor were the 
injuries which the sacred structures of Rouen re- 
ceived during this invasion effectually repaired, 
until the piety of Rollo and the Normans restored 
the fabrics their forefathers had destroyed.” 

The spoil obtained at this first descent was 
enormous :—and the Danes hurried back to 
summon their brethren to participate their 
good fortune. But even this fatal visitation 
was- unavailable to reconcile the ss 
royal brothers. Scarcely had the Danes qui 
the mouth of the Seine ere Lothaire’s camp 
was pitched in the vicinity of Auxerre, while 
that of Charles and Louis was pitched hard by; 
and the whole chivalry of France and Germany 
awaited the deadly conflict.— 

“On the Feast of Saint John the Baptist, Pepia 
appeared in the camp at Tauriac, but he: had no 
answer to give on the part of Lothair; and the 
brothers then, seeing~that there was no hope of 
determining the great controversy otherwise than 
by force of arms, solemnly summoned Lothair to 
abide by the judgment of God. They and thei 
host would meet him and his host in the valley on 
the following day, at two hours after midnight, when 
the dark twilight contends with the dawn ;—they 
defied him. Lothair received the message with 
insolent contempt, but gladly accepted the challenges 
























were confined to the coasts, The precautions 


and on the morrow of Saint John the Baptist, the 
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bright merry summer-day, ensued the direful | _ 


hattle-strife, kings, nobles, kinsmen, each smiting 
against kings, nobles and kinsmen, with infuriated 
gntipath Louis-le-Germanique directed the on- 
ht against Lothair: a second division was com- 
panded by Charles-le-Chauve, the third by Count 
Adelhard. Count Nithardus, the historian who 
the tale we tell, fought in this division, and he 
with soldier-like pride of the service which 
pis sword then rendered, whilst Angelbert, Count 
Nithard’s brother, was ranged under the standard of 
Iathair. Never since that tremendous battle in the 
Catalaunian fields, when Hun and Ostrogoth con- 
tended for the mastery, had the Gauls witnessed 
equal slaughter. What the Roncesyalles ‘ dolorous 
yout’ appears in romance, Fontenay becomes in 
quthentic history. National traditions deplored the 
joss of a hundred thousand combatants. More- 
over, the custom of Champagne was ever afterwards 
appealed to, like the gavel-kind custom of Kent, as 
the living record of a boon obtained, though from a 
very different cause, the concession made to affliction, 
not the reward of steadfastness and bravery. Cham- 
e possessed a peculiar privilege derogating from 
the otherwise universal maxim of the French law, 
the doctrine which forbade the derivation of nobility 
from the distaff, whereas in Champagne, nobility 
yas transmitted by maternal descent, irrespective of 
the father’s blood ; and this privilege was supposed 
to have been bestowed for the purpose of preventing 
the otherwise imminent extinction of the aristo- 
cracy.” 

The loss was proportionally severe on both 
sides,—but victory was on the side of Charles; 
and itis a pleasing trait to find that the mor- 
row of the victory was not employed in chasing 
the vanquished foe, but in tending the wounded 
amd burying the dead. This was followed 
by three days of fasting and prayer. Confer- 
ences and treaties now succeeded :—the Treaty 
of Strasburgh, “that memorable testimony of 
the formation of language,” and which is so 
often appealed to by the philological antiquary, 
—and the Treaty of Verdun, ‘“ which assuming 
the Carlovingian empire to be the first, became 
the second stage in the organization of Western 
or Latin Europe.”’ Still the Danish invasions 
continued. Regner Lodbrok succeeded Osker ; 
the Loire and the Garonne were filled with the 
Northmen’s fleets ; while stout Regner Lodbrok, 
with his hundred and twenty “dragons of the 
sea,” ploughed cheerily through the crashing 
ice on the heaving Seine, “ even up to Paris.” — 

“On Easter Eve the Danes entered Paris. Joy- 
les did the austere season render the vernal festival 
of the Resurrection throughout the Gauls, Pdques- 
jewries—but spring denied her early garlands ; hepa- 
tica, primrose, violet and snowdrop were nipped in 
their clemmed buds, and the altars unadorned by 
flowers. At Paris they need them not: no tapers 
are lighted, no mass is read, no anthems sung.— 
Bishop Erchenrad setting the example, the priests 
and clerks deserted their churches: the monks fled, 
bearing with them their shrines: soldiers, citizens 
and sailors abandoned their fortresses, dwellings and 
vessels : the great gate was left open, Paris emptied 
of her inhabitants, the city a solitude. The Danes 

at once to the untenanted monasteries: all 
valuable objects had been removed or concealed, 
but the Northmen employed themselves after their 
fuhion, In the church of Saint-Germain-des-Prés 

swarmed up the pillars and galleries, and pulled 
the roof to pieces: the larchen beams being sought 
a excellent ship-timber. In the city, generally, 
they did not commit such devastation. They lodged 
themselves in the empty houses, and plundered all 

moveables. Silver and gold were hidden, but 

r metals were worth carrying away, and the iron- 
work of Paris gate added to the freight of the Danish 
barks and barges: without doubt, also, the Danes 
found ample stores of provision in the city and in 
the monasteries.”” 

Charles, paralyzed by the cowardice of the 

slans, was compelled to offer an enormous 
subsidy. Seven thousand pounds of silver were 
otered, and accepted,—and the Danes sailed 


_— 


“Regner returned joyfully to Denmark: he re- 
paired to Eric the Red, boasting of his exploits and 
their profit—how he and his Danes had rendered 
the Remerige tributary, the money he had received, 
the booty he had carried away. His bravery of 
speech affronted the Over-king, who openly told the 
grim Sea-rover he did not believe him. Regner 
came again before his scoffing sovereign, followed by 
gangs of his crew, some carrying the big iron bar 
of the Paris gate, the others laden with a carved 
larchen beam, plucked from the roof of Saint- 
Germain-des-Prés, These trophies, laid before 
King Eric's throne, were the silent but irrecusable 
testimonies of Regner’s victory.” 

Here we must pause :—postponing our fur- 
ther notice of Sir Francis Palgrave’s book till 
next week. 





The Birthright. By Emilie Carlen, Author of 
‘ The Rose of Tistelén.’ From the Original, 
by the Translator of ‘St. Roche.’ 3 vols. 
Bentley. 

Wuen ‘The Rose of Tistelén’ was published, 

we pointed out how and why its authoress 

appeared to us less excellent and individual 
than her countrywoman Miss Fredrika Bremer. 

Hardly a tourist has treated the land and the 

literature of Sweden, since translation from the 

latter became the fashion, who has not assured 
us that in this verdict Stockholm and London 
are not agreed,—and that at home Emilie 

Carlen is much more ardently esteemed than 

her sister-novelist. That there is no keeping 

in tune with foreign tastes, we know. To our- 
selves, the romances of Madame van Paalzow, 
the strong-minded novels of the Countess Hahn- 

Hahn, the more astounding inventions of 

Malle. Lewald and of Madame Mundt—all 

more or less popular abroad—are a mass of “dead 

letters,’’— of printed pages, as distinct from 
books,—of confections of images, so old as not to 
be worth the collecting, or else new merely be- 
cause they have till now been rejected as not worth 
perpetuating :—and, to come to the point, this 
second novel of Madame Carlen in an English 
dress does nothing to shake our judgment 
expressed on the former occasion. It wants the 
flavour of original character and the interest of 
strong situation. Its pathos is long drawn, its 
structure is by no means clear, although intri- 
cacy of plot has not been aimed at. Beginning 
with a scene of mystery, in some respects re- 
sembling that which opens ‘The Surgeon’s 
Daughter’ of Scott,—we are at once (as it were) 
transferred from seed-time to harvest — from 
the deed accomplished under concealment to 
the fruits of the same. It must be discerned 
at a first glance that Klas Malchus is not the 
lawful heir to Tyringsholm,—for never was in- 
voluntary usurper more obviously ticketted as 
such: and his awkwardness and uneasiness 
and sentimental impatience of ‘ conventional- 
ism’ excite small wonder and not much sym- 

pathy. By the side of his fortunes runs a 

separate stream, which invites us no less im- 

portunately to followit. This is the mystery of 

Isabel's lot :—in every point of view, a dismal 

secret. Can any idea be more painful than 

that of a young woman, loving and beloved, 
hiding from every eye (save that of the reader) 

a cruel mortal disease which is ruthlessly 

beckoning her away from Life and Love? The 

study of Fortitude to which such a destiny gives 
rise, if thoroughly wrought out, could only pro- 
duce an effect of deep distress such as hardly 
belongs to Art. Madame Carlen has meant to 
produce this, disregardful of the true canons of 
taste and imagination: but she has not suc- 
ceeded,—her hand being weak in delineation. 

Isabel’s betrothed, Richard, is a high-hearted, 

gallant fellow;—and Mary Alsing, the organist’s 

daughter, is a pure, sweet, simple girl—the true 





organist’s daughter of a novel—too proud to 





listen to folly, too humble to nourish a thought 
of intrigue or ambition—and thus inevitably 
marked out for matrimonial exaltation.—We 
have specified the best characters in ‘ The 
Birthright.’ The scenes (as is too often the 


case in these foreign novels) are too diffuse to 
admit of a single one being detached. 





The Exposition of 1851; or, Views of the In- 
dustry, the Science, and the Government of 
England. By Charles Babbage, Esq. Murray. 

Mr. Babbage, if one of the ablest and most 
practical of writers on the great topic of the 
year, is also one of the most discursive. His 
present theme embraces and covers an immense 
field of inquiry, social, scientific and adminis- 
trative. He touches the origin and aim of 
Government,—dilates on the standing of intel- 
lectual men in this and other countries,—argues 
the relative merits and morals of the Press and 
of the Bar as professions,—writes in brief the his- 
tory of learned Societies,—descants on the dis- 
advantages of government by parties, — de- 
nounces in good round terms what he considers 
to be the unworthy intrigues of scientific coteries, 
—labours to show the feasibility of a real Order 
of Merit,—contends against certain presumed 
errors or oversights in current ideas with regard 
to the practical operation of the laws of ex- 
change,—repeats the story of his calculating 
machines,—and goes over the many questions 
connected with the rise, progress, site, bye-laws, 
and supposed ulterior objects of the Great Inw 
dustrial Exhibition. Many of these matters 
stand in but slight and incidental relations to 
the chief subject; but Mr. Babbage so. shapes 
and vivifies his argument as to lead the reader 
gradually on from topic to topic without sense 
of weariness or of want of logical sequence in the 
ideas which are placed before his mind. No art 
or artifice is used by the writer to produce this 
result. The connexion of his chapters is not 
formally pointed out; and in several of them 
the subject which brings them together and 
gives a name to the volume is not so much as 
referred to, directly or by implication. The 
matter is not developed regularly from a starting 
point, nor built up synthetically from scat- 
tered units of data. Indeed, accident rather 
than fixed design seems to have ruled the whole 
treatment. Yet in spite of this, Mr. Babbage 
arrests inquiry and interests the attention 
because he has something to say, and writes 
as if he were in earnest. 

A volume of such various contents as this 
we can dono more than describe briefly :—and 
we naturally prefer to lay before our readers 
such of Mr. Babbage’s views as have immediate 
regard to the Great Exhibition itself. In the 
following passage we have a fair statement of 
some of the many difficulties which the founders 
of the great oak now so happily accomplished 
had to encounter in its progress.— 

“In order to carry out this undertaking, it was 
proposed that a Royal Commission should be issued, 
over which, of course, Prince Albert should preside. 
As soon as these views became publicly known, they 
excited great discussion, and were the subject of much 
criticism. The Ministers could not of course commit 
themselves by publicly avowing their disapprobation 
of an undertaking commenced under such high aus- 
pices. It might, however, readily have been foreseen 
that they would be averse to such a scheme, because 
whilst it was sure to give them a great deal of trouble, 
it would afford them no compensation in the shape 
of patronage. Those, however, who usually reflect 
and retail the opinions of the Government, were by 
no means silent. At first it was said to be Utopian, 
then ridiculous, then, in the slang of official life, it 
was ‘pooh-poohed.’ At a later period, wlien great 
public meetings had been held, and when public 
dinners began to give it an English character, the 
best speech which has yet been made on the subject, 
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containing the far-sighted views of a statesman, was 
ridiculed as full of German notions by coxcombs 
whose intellect was as defective as their foresight, and 
whose selfishness was more remarkable than either. 
Another class of persons, the Belgravians, though 
actuated by the same motives, were induced to join 
in the outcry for other reasons, As soon as it became 
known that the locality of the building would be the 
southern side of Hyde Park, they represented that 
the Park would be destroyed, and become utterly 
useless. As if a building covering twenty acres out 
of above three hundred and twenty could prevent 
the people from enjoying air and exercise on the re- 
maining three hundred. Again, it was asserted that 
by cutting down a few trees within the limits assigned 
to the building, the Park would be desolated ; the 
shady walks destroyed ; whilst all the while there 
was a goodly stock of timber, old and young, abound- 
ing in the other three hundred acres. Before this 
absurd delusion could be removed from the public 
mind, all the plans were made specially to conform 
themselves to the enclosure of these miserable trees. 
It was not discovered until after the Crystal Palace 
was completed, that several of them were on the 
verge of extinction, and that all would probably 
perish by exposure under such unusual conditions. 
Some of the most decrepit and most inconveniently 
situated trees have now been cut down. The Bel- 
gravians found out other causes of complaint. They 
could not tolerate the mass of plebeians of all nations 
who would traverse their sacred square, and they 
threatened to spoil the London season by going out 
of town. When it was suggested to them, that in 
these days of agricultural distress if they left town 
they might console themselves by letting their houses 
at a high price, they refused to be consoled. The 
»Belgravians next consulted their ‘ medicine-men,’ 
who, seeing that they wanted to be frightened, sug- 
gested to them that some foreigners were dirty,—that 
dirt in some cases causes disease. The Belgravian 
mind immediately made the inference that the 
foreigners would bring with them the plague ; then 
they dwelt on sanitary measures, and on the danger 


to the public, until they themselves became nearly 


insane. It was then suggested that the foreigners 
might become assassins by night,—or take military 
possession of London by day. Their tradesmen, too, 
who hated the scheme, and knew the humour of their 
customers, assured them that trade would be entirely 
ruined; whilst at the same time it was whispered 
that many of them had sent large orders to France 
for goods to be exhibited at the Crystal Palace, and 
afterwards to be sold to their capricious customers, 
either as French, or as English surpassing French, 
just as the whim of the moment might cause a de- 
mand for the one or the other. This opposition of 
the inhabitants of Belgravia increased as the prepa- 
rations for the opening of the Exposition advanced. 
The working classes had been favourable to the 
scheme from the commencement, and a knowledge 
of its advantages seems to have advanced slowly in 
society from below upwards.” 

A tribute of well-merited praise is paid to the 
Royal Commission and the Executive Committee 
for the tact, skill, and order with which the 
great marvel has been wrought. But on two 
points Mr. Babbage thinks they have erred :— 
their selection of site,—and their determina- 
tion not to allow exhibitors to affix the prices of 
their articles. The site should, he thinks, have 
been the ground lying under the windows of 
Park Lane :—his reason being, that in this 
position the entrances to the Crystal Palace 
would have been half a mile nearer to Hyde 
Park Corner and three-quarters of a mile nearer 
to Cumberland Gate. With mathematical accu- 
racy he counts up the number of miles, and of 
hours, walking and riding, that would have been 
thereby saved to the four millions of visitors which 
he adopts as the base of his calculation. But, 
for ourselves, we can hardly count this as 
loss. The southern bank of the Serpentine is at 
all times a place of popular resort. People ride 
or walk thither by choice :—not to lose their 
time and health, but to enjoy the one and re- 
cruit the other. With respect to the decision 
about prices, Mr. Babbage’s argument has 


open she passes on, intending to return to them if 





more weight; and we believe we are right 
in saying that the Royal Commission abandoned 
their original intention of allowing — to be 
affixed to goods only at the instance of a powerful 
body of the exhibitors themselves, who expressed 
their dislike to that regulation through the local 
committees. The following illustration of the 
minute circumstances which will sometimes in- 
fluence a purchaser in his choice of an article 
or of a shop will commenz¢ itself to most readers. 

“ Let us suppose that a lady having some leisure 
goes out in search of a fan. She passes several shops 
in which they may or may not be kept for sale. She 
sees some fans in a shop window, but as they are not 


she cannot suit herself elsewhere. A few doors be- 
yond there are some fans open, but none of them 
exactly suit her taste, and she does not like to give 
the owner of the shop the trouble of opening a 
number of fans, none of which may please her, In 
the next street she sees in the window of a shop some 
fans, which are open. One of these appears to suit 
her, but there is no price marked on it. She does 





not like to go into the shop and examine more 
minutely whether the subtle implement she requires | 
has sufficient strength to withstand its ball-room trials, | 
lest it be too expensive for her purse. A short dis- | 
tance beyond another set of opened fans present | 
themselves to her notice in the window of another | 
shop, each of them with its price distinctly marked | 
upon it. One of these the hesitating lady prefers, a 

little, to the last she had approved, and she resolves 

to enter this shop and examine the fan. But per- 

ceiving before she enters that there is no attendant 

in the shop, she thinks the mistress may be at dinner, | 
or have gone up stairs to her baby ; and she says to | 
herself, ‘ It is of no consequence—I will not disturb 
her now.’ Still passing onward, she finds a shop in 
the window of which is a pretty fan, although not 
quite so good as the last, and within there sits the 
shopkeeper—but the door is shut. Had that door 
been open, the lady would have entered, although 
the fan was not the most suitable she had yet seen, 
hoping that the fans exposed in the window were 
samples of classes kept in store within. At last she 
finds all these impediments removed: a fan that will 
nearly suit her lies open in the window, with its price 
clearly marked, an attendant is in the shop, and the 
door is hospitably open. She enters and examines 
it, and finding it well made, asks whether there are 
others of the same class of pattern; to which the 
reply is, that it is the only one remaining. Upon this 
she purchases the fan, although had she entered 
several of the former shops she might have found 
fans both more exactly suited to her taste and at a less 
price. The marking has decided her choice.” 

Within the Crystal Palace itself, Mr. Babbage 
shows how far the absence of marked prices 
tends in his view to diminish the usefulness of 
the collection.— 

“ Another class, small indeed in number, but im- 
portant from its functions, suffers the greatest incon- 
venience from the absence of price. Those engaged 
in studying the commercial and economical relations 
of various manufactures, either for the gratification 
of their own tastes or for the instruction of the public, 
are entirely deprived of the most important element 
of their reasonings. If every article had its price 
affixed, many relations would strike the eye of an 
experienced observer which might lead him to further 
inquiries, and probably to the most interesting results, 
But it is quite impossible for him to write to any 
considerable portion of 15,000 expositors for their 
list of prices, or even to go round and ask for it in 
the building itself. Price in many cases offers at 
once a verification of the truth of other statements, 
Thus, to a person conversant with the subjects, the 
low price of an article might prove that it had been 
manufactured in some mode entirely different from 
that usually practised. This would lead to an ex- 
amination of it, in order to discover the improved 
process, The price of an article compared with its 
weight might prove that the metal of which it is 
made could not be genuine. ‘The price of a woven 
fabric, added to a knowledge of its breadth and sub- 
stance, even without its weight, might in many cases 
effectually disprove the statement of its being en- 





tirely made of wool, or hair, or flax, or silk, as the 


— 
case might be. The exchange of commodities he. 
tween those to whom such exchanges may be degip. 
able being the great and ultimate object of the 
Exposition, every circumstance that can give 
licity to the things exhibited should be most careful} 
attended to. The price in money is the most impop. 
tant element in every bargain: to omit it, is not leg 
absurd than to represent a tragedy without its hero, 
or to paint a portrait without a nose. It commits, 
double error: for it withholds the only test by which 
the comparative value of things can be known, and 
it puts aside the greatest of all interests, that of the 
consumer, in order to favour a small and particular 
class—the middle-men.” 


On the subject of prizes Mr. Babbage has 
some very excellent suggestions; which, if the 
plan of keeping the Exhibition permanently 
open as a universal gallery of art and produce 
shall be realized, will be found worthy of full 
consideration by those who will succeed to its 
management. For example, he says:— 

“One of the inventions most important to a clagg 
of highly skilled workmen (engineers) would be a 
smal! motive power,—ranging, perhaps, from the force 
of half a man to that of two horses, which might 
commence as well as cease its action at a moment 
notice, require no expense of time for its management, 
and be of moderate price both in original cost and in 
daily expense. A small steam-engine does not fulfil 
these conditions. In a town where water is supplied 
at high-pressure, a cylinder and a portion of appa 
ratus similar to that of a high-pressure engine would 
fully answer the conditions, if the water could be 
supplied at a moderate price. Such a source of 
power would in many cases be invaluable to men just 
rising from the class of journeyman to that of master, 
It might also be of great use to many small masters 
in various trades. Ifthe cost per day were even some. 
what greater than that of steam for an equal extent 
of power, it woyld yet be on the whole much cheaper, 
because it would never consume power without doing 
work. It might be applied to small planing and 
drilling machines, to lathes, to grindstones, grinding 
mills, mangling, and to a great variety of other pur- 
poses. In all large workshops a separate tool, or 
rather machine, is used for each process, and this 
contributes to the economy of the produce, But 
many masters in a small way are unable to afford 
such an expense, not having sufficient work for the 
full employment of any one machine. Of this class 
are many jobbing masters who live by repairing 
machines, Such also are that class of masters who 
make models of the inventions of others and carry 
out for them theiz mechanical speculations. To these 
two classes that of amateur engineers may be added, 
The lathe with its sliding rest is the basis of their 
stock. With this they can drill, and with the addition 
of a few wheels can cut screws. The further addition 
of a vertical slide will enable them to plane small 
pieces of metal by means of facing cutters on the 
mandril. By other additions the teeth of wheels 
may also be cut, and in some rare cases a lathe may 
be converted into a small planing machine. The loss 
of time in making the changes necessary to enable 
the lathe to fulfil all these different functions, neces 
sarily confines its use to the peculiar classes alluded 
to above; but to make these changes is often less ex- 
pensive than to be obliged continually to send to 
larger workshops where the heavier portion of their 
work can be executed. It would certainly be desir- 
able, if some good plan cannot be devised for bringing 
the whole of such operations within the reach of one 
machine of moderate price, that at least a system 
should be devised for combining them in two separate 
machines. Some readers may possibly think such 
combinations as have been mentioned too minute 
and special for the subject of a prize ; but when its 
considered that they bear upon the interests of one 
of the best classes of workmen, and how important tt 
is for the welfare of the community that skill, m 
dustry, and intelligence should be assisted in thet 
efforts to rise in the social scale, these details will be 
excused.” ' 

In making known and meeting practical 
wants of this kind we expect to find one of the 
best material results of the Exhibition. As we 
have said, there are many other subjects dwelt 
on more or less by Mr. Babbage in this 
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yume; and every student of theoretic or prac- 
jjeal science will find hints and suggestions of 
value in its pages.—With respect to the story 
of the calculating machines, we have already 
‘Athen. for 1848, pp. 1029 and 1265, ] gone into 
the whole subject,—and therefore need only 
refer to our former articles in connexion with 
this volume.—We think it will be matter of re- 

t to many of our scientific visitors that no 

wings, plans, or models of Mr. Babbage’s 
machines are to be found in the Palace of Glass. 





ALittle Book of Songs and Ballads, gathered 
from Ancient Musick Books, MS. and Printed. 
By E. F. Rimbault, L.L.D. J. R. Smith. 

TarE is usually great completeness about Dr. 

Rimbault’s performances, He shows that he 

uderstands his subject; and knowing what 

rly belongs to it, he does not attempt to 
oy on the reader what is really extraneous, 

—and what is often inserted for the purpose not 

of giving information but of displaying learning. 

fewmen are much better versed than he in what 
relates to our early popular poetry and the music 
by which it was ordinarily accompanied ; and 
ye need only refer to his excellent ‘ Musical 
[lustrations of Percy’s Reliques’ to show with 
yhat industry, and with what corresponding 
success, he has investigated these matters. That 
volume was published last year; and this year 
be has followed it up by the work before us,— 
vhich is all that it pretends to be, and no more. 

Thecontents have been collected from old music 

books,—and consist generally of the words to 

various airs and concerted pieces the inventions 
of our early composers. Not a few of the works 
towhich Dr. Rimbault has been under obliga- 
tins are in his own library,—and we are sur- 
~~ to see how choice and numerous they are. 

are few who can congratulate themselves 

m the possession of a series of vocal composi- 

tims beginning in the reign of Henry the Eighth 

ad coming down to that of Anne. 

It is to be admitted that, as happens in our 
on day, some of the words in these volumes to 
which music was attached are poor enough. 
They were intended merely as the vehicle of 
the music. But there are others in themselves 
atremely graceful, and laying claim to con- 
iderable originality. We should perhaps have 
mjected a few as not worthy of preservation ; 
ad we think that Dr. Rimbault’s error, like 
that of most of his predecessors, has been, that 
te has not sufficiently distinguished between 
vhat is excellent in itself and what derives 
interest from its antiquity or from adventitious 
treumstances. Thus, we should not have in- 
duded the ‘Song in Praise of Prince Arthur,’ 
he ‘Satirical Song on Friar Gastkyn,’ the 
‘Ancient Lullaby Song,’ the three ‘ Frog 
Sags,’ and some others, which really have 
litle or no merit of their own. These are ex- 
eptions, however, to the general rule of excel- 
luce applicable to the seventy-four poems in 
te volume. We are not sure that in a work 
ntended to be popular we should have adhered 
the old spelling; but the compiler is evidently 
fa quaint turn of mind, and it did not suit his 
ste to give anything like a modern air to pro- 

ns of an antiquarian character. Such a 
mg as the following, which the editor attri- 
utes, both words and music, to Henry the 

hth, would in our opinion read better, as 
val as with more facility, if the peculiar ortho- 
gaphy had been corrected.— 
Passetyme with good companye 
I love, and shall untyll I dye; 
Grugge who wyll, but none deny, 
So God be plecyd, this lyfe wyll I: 
For my pastaunce, 
Hunt, syng, and daunce, 
My hert ys sett ; 
All godely sport, 
To my cumfort, 
Who shall me lett ? 


Youth wyll have nedes dalyaunce, 
Of good or yll some pastaunce, 
Companye me thynketh them best, 
All thouts and fantasyes to dygest. 
For ydleness, 
Ys chef mastres, 
Of vices all : 
Than who can say, 
But passe the day 
Ys best of all. 


Company with honesté, 
Ys vertu and vyce to flee ; 
Company ys gode or yll, 
But ev'ry man hath hys frewylle ; 
The best I sew, 
The worst eschew, 
My mynd shall be: 
Vertue to use, 
Vyce to refuse, 
I shall use me. 
_ We submit that nothing is gained here, and 
in many other instances, by the mis-spelling ; 
and if Dr. Rimbault insists on being literal, why 
did he not in the preceding song print the 
words “ untyll” and “ use’’ with the letter with 
which they certainly begin in the old copy? In 
the same way, “love” and “ ev'ry” should have 
been printed differently ; for if the mode pur- 
sued by our ancestors is to be represented, let 
it be represented exactly,—not capriciously. If 
anything depended on precise and pedantic 
accuracy of this kind, we would not for a moment 
complain; and we are quite ready to allow that 
the objection which we have taken is more 
applicable to pieces belonging to the period since 
than to that before the Restoration. 

Dr. Rimbault precedes each song by a brief 
introduction, principally referring to the source 
from which it is taken,—and that source is in 
all cases a music book of the time. In some 
instances we are thus supplied with new and 
improved readings of old poems; but in others 
changes for the worse have been made,—and 
are not always pointed out. We will supply 
only one proof of what we say. At p. 99 occurs 
the subsequent contemplative ballad.— 

Like hermit poor in pensive place obscure, 

I mean to spend my days of endless doubt ; 

To wait such woes as time cannot recure, 

Where none but love shal ever find me out. 
And at my gates despair shall linger still, 
To let in death when love and fortune will. 


A gown of gray my body shall attire, 

My staffe of broken hope whereon I'll stay ; 

Of late repentance linkt with long desire, 

The couch is fram’d whereon my limbs I lay. 
And at my gates, &c. 


My food shall be of care and sorrow made, 

My drink nought else but tears faln from my eyes ; 

And for my light in this obscure shade, 

The flame may serve which from my heart arise. 

And at my gates, &c. 
The editor correctly informs us that the above 
poem was first printed in ‘The Phcenix Nest’ 
of 1593 (he gives it from Laniere’s ‘ Select 
Musical Airs,’ 1652); but he does not tell us 
that the earlier is the better version,—that the 
stanzas there come in different order, and that 
the obvious defect of the penultimate line is 
there set right, and the measure restored as 
follows :— 
And for my light in such obscured shade. 

This shows the imporjance of looking back to 
old copies, before the language had been cor- 
rupted by frequent transcriptions and reprints ; 
but it also proves the possible value of more 
modern versions,—because in ‘The Pheenix 
Nest,’ in the first line, the word “ pensive’’ is 
omitted, which at all events is necessary for the 
measure, as the piece stands in the copy of 1652. 

Some of the poems are valuable on personal 
grounds,—and others because they refer to par- 
ticular incidents and places. Among the former 
are, the song on ‘ Kemp’s Journey into France’— 
showing that that great comic actor in Shak- 
speare’s plays danced a morris not only to 
Norwich, but into France,—and the ‘ Ballad 
on Simon Wadloe,’ who kept the Devil’s 
Tavern in Fleet Street (now Child’s banking- 
house) in the time of Shakspeare and Ben 








Jonson. Among the latter are, ‘The North 


Countryman’s Journey to London,’ and the 
several ballads on Bartholomew Fair. 





Wilhelm von Humboldt. Radiations from his 
‘ Letters to a Female Friend,’ to Madame 
von Wolxogen, Schiller, Forster, and Wolf. 
With a Biography—{ Wilhelm von Humboldt, 
Lichtstrahlen, §c.] By Eliza Maier. Leipzig, 
Brockhaus ; London, Williams & Norgate. 

Tus volume, with an affected title, is wholly a 
compilation ; as well in the biographical part as 
in the second, which consists of passages from 
the various series of letters named in the title, 
and here arranged under certain general heads. 
These two portions are of unequal value,— 
although neither can be said to possess much, 
The biography of such a man as Von Humboldt 
ifin any way complete—which this is not—would 
indeed be a work of no slight moment and of 
the widest scope. With his various qualities 
of critic, statesman, philosopher, and scholar, 
with circumstances of birth that brought these 
into active connexion with all that was highest 
in the literature, science, and politics of a time 
pregnant above most others with great phe- 
nomena in all these departments,—the life of 
William von Humboldt cannot be well written 
without embracing the whole intellectual world 
of Germany during its brightest period — 
the public fortunes of Europe from the first 
French Revolution nearly down to the second in 
1830. Both of these wide circles must be 
traversed ; not only because in both he played 
a distinguished part, but still more because 
the persenal character of one so placed cannot 
be properly understood without tracing its 
strong individual growth through influences 
which affected its developement and events that 
modified but never mastered its native ten- 
dencies. 

Such a performance well executed would be, 
what indeed all true biography of any great 
man is, an epitome, not to say an epic, of the 
time which he made illustrious,—hanging on a 
main thread of lively human interest whatever 
was essentially memorable in his era :—a com- 
— let us say, precious beyond most other 
cinds of literary work. Mere fragments even and 
gleanings of materials for such a piece, like 
those here collated by Madame (or Madlle. ?) 
Maier, have a certain value,—and are to be read 
with pleasure, however imperfect or unskilfully 
put together. The narrative part of this book, 
although a mere cento of notices already pub- 
lished by Varnhagen and Schlesier, eked out 
by snatches of information from the Humboldt 
Letters, and not very clearly arranged, is by far 
its best merit. There may be gained even from 
these bare and incomplete passages some 
glimpses of the height, breadth, and masculine 
expression of Von Humboldt’s character; which, 
besides its rare intellectual gifts, presented that 
very combination of “ strength with sweetness” 
wherein his favourite poet + found the secret of 
true harmony. 

Two-thirds of the volume are filled with 
such passages as have most pleased the editor 
in Humboldt’s letters to several correspondents, 
—particularly in that admirable series ‘To a 
Female Friend’ which we introduced to En- 
glish readers a few years since [ Athen. No. 
1049]. This part of the compilation we could 
have spared. No collection of fragments from 
such a writer can indeed be worthless; still, 
this is but an unsatisfactory and partial way of 
viewing an eminent figure in any case,—and 
above all, when extracts selected by merely in- 








t Song of the Bell. 
Denn wo das strenge mit den Zarten, 
Wo Starkes sich und Mildes paarten, 
Da giebt es einen guten Klang. 
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dividual preference are torn from the body of 
an unstudied correspondence. Sentiments or 
opinions in familiar letters, however well chosen, 
lose their best character when removed from | 
the place in which they were naturally thrown 
out. Sentences which were just and happy 
in their original context appear meagre 
or peremptory when pruned into insulated 
passages. Even the gems of such compositions, 
the aphorisms or anecdotes that seem most 
easily separable, part with some of their lustre 
in the process. A rich mind, in its frank re- | 
turns of thought, bears such sparkling mate- | 





rials along in a continual flow of human in- |: 


terest. Take away the warmth and music of | 
the current which they brightened,—and you | 
have mere specimens for a collector’s cabinet, 
instead of the genial display of living nature. 
This objection applies in a certain degree | 
to all chrestomathies and elegant extracts what- | 
ever, if not so directly as to the ‘ beauties” of | 
familiar epistles. To this may be added the' 
distrust which every reader may fairly entertain | 
of the manner of the selection itself. We do 
not know, for instance, that the passages which | 
may have most touched Madame Maier are | 
those which other tastes would have chosen. 
Where much must be left out, and liking is the , 
only rule of what is preserved,—there can beno | 
convincing assurance that the author is even} 
as fairly shown as this partial method might 
admit of. Altogether, it is a way of dealing 


which must be deprecated in regard to eminent 
writers. They do not work, on the lightest any | 
more than on the greatest occasions, with shreds | 
and patches,—nor can these ever afford a suf- 
ficient idea either of what they did or of what | 
they were. Those who desire to know them, | 
whether for pleasure or for profit, mustread what 


they have uttered entire, as they produced it; | 
and they who need the assistance of a taster to | 
direct their relish in such instances had better | 
turn to things which they can enjoy without 
mediation. They will not heartily admire what 
they have borrowed another's eyes to find; and | 
what is thus discovered to them is not the real | 
author after all, but merely some clippings or | 
spangles from his clothing,—bits of his dress, 
not the man himself. 

We shall therefore advise all who seek ac- 
quaintance with one of the foremost men of his 
time to betake themselves to his writings at 
first hand,—instead of relying on such gleams 
or ‘‘radiations” of character and intellect as 
a volume of extracts can afford. Whether there 
be any hope in stormy times like these of a 
biography worthy of Humboldt’shigh nature and 
various endowments, we shall not presume to de- 
termine. We should, indeed, be glad to be quite 
sure that there is any one in the present gene- 
ration of German authors equal to the task of 
fully and vividly displaying a life at once so 
eminent and so manifold in its relations to the 
whole history of a great era :—an era already 
now far divided from the present by intervening 
clouds and darkness! But surely whenever 
the turbid atmosphere that now hangs over 
Prussia shall again grow clear enough to permit 
an untroubled view of her immediate Past, the 
great figure of William von Humboldt will be 
among the first to claim the regard of those 
who know that the history of an age is to be 
written in the lives of its illustrious men. We 
can conceive an observer of this class dwelling 
with especial interest on his appearance; invited 
not only by the commanding and amiable features 
of the man, but also by a certain remarkable 
turn of his destiny which measured out his 
existence between three strongly marked periods, 
each reflecting an essential phasis of the time 





through which its circuit was completed. He 


would first behold the joyful opening of youth | 


and early manhood, favoured by every pros- 
perous circumstance of nature, fortune and 
generous ancestry,—expanding itself to the 
reception of various knowledge and the refine- 
ments of taste and intellect in alliance with the 
choicest minds of Germany's Augustan period.— 
The man thus formed and enriched would then be 
seen claimed by severe public interests during 
that conflict of nations which agitated the first 
twenty years of the nineteenth century :—the 
scholar, the philosopher for awhile is absorbed by 
the statesman.—A third consummating period, 
uniting both, would lead to the sunny close 
of a life withdrawn from official anxieties, but 
neither indifferent to public cares nor without 
large influence on their better objects; with 
leisure, happy in household love, dedfcated 
anew to studious research, and ever growing 
upward towards the higher arcana of human 
nature—as symbolized in Art or expressed in the 
mysteries of physical creation or in the rudiments 
of language,—until, inthe words of his illustrious 
Brother,* “he had penetrated farther than any 
single understanding, it may be, will ever fully 
comprehend.” He died, fortunately for himself, 
ere new convulsions had arisen, calling the phi- 
losopher from his ideas:and the student from 
his books to take part once more in the strife of 
urgent realities. 

We shall not deny ourselves the pleasure of 
extracting, in conclusion, an account of his last 
hours, by the hand of his celebrated brother 
Alexander,—which has been made public in 
‘ Schlesier’s Reminiscences.— 

On the 23rd of February, 1835—the birthday of 
his wife (whom he had lost in 1829)—he had gone 
out in bad weather, to his favourite spot her monu- 
ment,” (in the Park, at Tegel) “and there caught a 
cold. His condition from this time was now better, 
now worse,—one day gave his family hopes which 
the next again destroyed. Until the Ist of April the 
invalid retained his entire consciousness; conversed 
much and particularly with Hedemann (his son-in- 
law) on the state of man after death; and described 
to him and to his brother (Alexander von Humboldt) 
the place where he wished to be interred. In 
the night he began to ramble; and on the fol- 
lowing morning he called round his bed all 
of his children who were then in the house, — 
Caroline, the lady of General von Hedemann, 
Madame von Biilow, and Herrman, with his brother 
and son-in-law :—took leave of them, said to each 
something particular in the most affectionate 
manner, and assuaged their sorrow by the untroubled 
clearness of his mind and the cheerfulness of his 
demeanour. “Do not weep, think of me always 
cheerfully, and only thus: —he repeatedly said, 
**T have enjoyed throughout life much good fortune 
and happiness.” He then, and often afterwards, in 
the course of the day, made them give him the 
portrait of his wife :—and said, “If the dead may 
again behold each other immediately, I know she will 
be the first I shall recognize,—and I will carry your 
greetings to her.’’ Although the physician gave 
some hope, Humboldt said decidedly, “the end is 
coming.’ Amidst all his sufferings, he was to the 
last indescribably gentle, and grateful for every little 
service that could be rendered him. While he lay 
between sleep and waking, he repeated passages 
from the poems of Schiller, Goethe and others; and 
recited to himself Greek Hexameters. On the 8th 
of April he bade his eldest daughter, who was then 
at his bed-side, call the two others, Adelheid. and 
Gabrielle. “Bid them come,” he said, “that we 
may see each other once more.” Then he bade 
them give him their mother’s picture,—looked long 
at it, and said, as if speaking to it, rather than to his 
children, “ Now, farewell — take her back to her 
place.” These were his last words, About six 
o'clock his great spirit softly expired; just as the 
setting sun threw its last rays into the chamber. 

He was in his sixty-eighth year,—the elder, 
and many have thought the greater, of the two 
illustrious brothers whom Prussia terms her 





* In the preface to his posthumous work on Language. 


Dioscuri. The survivor still lives, the pax 
of his country :—which may well boast of an 
that could produce two such worthies in a re 
family. 





Realities: a Tale. By E. Lynn, Authorey 
of ‘Azeth, the Egyptian.’ 3vols. Saunden 
& Otley. 

Miss Lynn’s dedicatory preface, addressed ty 

Mr. Landor, will acquaint the public that her 

novel has been published in spite of the almog 

unanimous alarm and disapproval of her friends 
and counsellors. She announces this fact, it 
may be presumed, with the view of bespeaki 

the credit due to one who acts courageously for 
conscience sake. About this valour a word jn 
season seems required. There is such a thi 

as plain-speaking presumption disguised under 
the garb of honest and pains-taking sincerity, 

In Miss Lynn’s eagerness to preach, it is 

sible that she may have contented herself witha 

most imperfect ordination. In place of enlarg; 
the world’s store of wisdom, she has fied 
another to the proofs that daring and infall. 
bility do not always imply self-knowledge or 
due preparation. The topics of her novel— 
| female reputation—the constraint of the mar 
| riage tie—the plea of poverty against wicked 
| wealth—the right divine of private judgment 
to overrule the ordinances of Pharisaical re 
spectability, though among the most confessedly 
difficult objects of philanthropical and philo- 
sophical inquiry, she handles with great flip- 
ancy, great inconsistency, and a conspicuous 

ignorance of her premises and of the facts by 
which they are illustrated. This _proclivi 
belongs to the times we are living in,—whic 
are times of energy, progress and transition;— 
but that My Lady Gathercole, when she hears 
of the Crystal Palace, should prattle about 
Belshazzar—and that Rosa Matilda should rate 
Kings and Ministers, Church and Law, assomany 
living lies because the sight of beggary afflicts 
her—are “utterances,” not so much illustrating 
the enlightenment of the several ladies, as their 
being touched by the morbid influence of dis- 
ease. We admit Miss Lynn’s courage ;—we 
recognize now, as heretofore, her literary power 
to be considerable; but in this tale she ranks 
herself with the Mause Headriggs, who have 
fancied that fiery zeal would atone for pre- 
judice and ignorance. The world which she 
on displays is a world of people extravagantly 
vicious and extravagantly innocent and extra- 
vagantly cold-blooded,—a world existing in the 
chambers of her own imagination, and not in 
any highways or by-ways of London, or any 
other city with which we are conversant. 

Her heroine, Clare, to give but one instance, 
is the reputed daughter of one of those persons 
in whom commonplace respectability and narrow 
benevolence are made to look almost diabolical 
by the caricaturing ingenuity of their anta- 
gonists. While she is yet a girl, Clare becomes 
an enthusiastic contemner of authority and of 
class-distinctions—not reasonably but passion 
ately so. She insists on the cold-hearted Mrs 
De Saumarez adopting a beggar child,—and is 
supplanted by the new comer. This “ strange 
turn” is explained by the Minerva Press devio 
of proving Alice to be the real heiress, and Clare 
to be a changeling,— 

A base-born chil of passion and of shame. 


—Again, in the days of Clare's prosperity; 





actress, who calls herself Miss Kemble. When 
she becomes unhappy, Clare rushes up to 
London in search of this second-hand Siddons, 
and insists on going on to the stage. , 
Saumarez, at this period of the history, st 
believing Clare to be her daughter, makes n¢ 
effort to reclaim her nor to provide her wil 
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money,—but at once coolly cuts Clare off from 
her love as one abandoned, and a Pariah. Still 
stranger vicissitudes await our heroine. The 
manager who undertakes to bring her out is a 
manager of the Lothario genus. Though he is 
many years older than herself, and a schemin 
yoluptuary, she is made to fall in love wit 
this being; in reality innocent, she lends her- 
self toa manner of living with him by which 
her character is irretrievably damaged. While, 
however, Clare is so blindly child-like, it 
was necessary to Miss Lynn’s story that her 
heroine should not yield to circumstances. Al- 
though, therefore, she loves this man dearly, 
she extricates herself from what the world calls 
shame,—and henceforward becomes the victim 
ofhisvengeance. The scene in which Vaughan 

nly denounces the guiltless girl as having 
been his mistress, in the green-room, before his 
whole corps of “heavy fathers” and low come- 
dans, men, women, and _ children —though 
necessary to show how sublime Clare could re- 
main under an Ossa of ignominy—is one of 
the most outrageous exaggerations ever pro- 
duced. We will not here inquire whether 
yomen are or are not well occupied in un- 
draping the profligacy and corruption which 
exist for the public good,—but we must repeat 
that Miss Lynn’s Quixotic enterprise has led 
her to deal with imaginary monsters, and not 
human beings,—has made such a woman as never 
existed, os placed beside her such a fiend as 
would not have imposed on her purity for half- 
a-hour. None of the conventionalisms against 
which she raves like a Pythoness are half so 
wtificial—do a violence to nature half so ex- 
treme—as the respective stratagems and for- 
bearances of her hero and heroine. Let it be 
aided, that this strange drama is written in 
senes where there is no innuendo for plain 
eaking, but ‘a spade” is called a spade. Miss 
Lynn's lovers have not learned, like the actors 
ad actresses in the Trianon theatre, “ faire 
jabot,” by way of evading lip-familiarities. She 
has no reserve either in 5 tae or in colour. 
Fearless our young authoress is ambitious of 
being thought, and fearless she is to a point of 
tmerity almost unparagoned :—whether feli- 
tious, is another question. 

There is not a word of the above character 
that could not be illustrated by a host of passages; 
but enough has been done in recording our 

inion as an act of severe friendliness due to one 

ose early efforts in Art inspired no common 
hopes. We are not sanguine, however, as to any 
— return to truth and soberness on her part. 
is a positive untruth to the very principles 
which she thinks she is here maintaining which 
mvinces us that she wants either earnestness 
Good and evil are alike attacked 

er simply because either is established. 

The former becomes the latter the moment 
thas authority on its side. We own to the 
fillest the weight and the sorrow of the social 
formities and inequalities which Miss Lynn’s 

k denounces; but we cannot see her in the 
pit without declaring that as a preacher 

¢ is naught,—and reminding her of the 
jaimus of Dr. Johnson’s celebrated rebuke of 
Mannah More, when that Lady had adminis- 
med more flattery than it suited the author of 
lene’ just then to swallow :—‘ My good Miss 

aah,” said the sage, ‘before you are so 
wish. of your praise, consider its value!” 

'Benot too bold!”” was the last motto on the 

t which thrice encouraged the Pilgrim 

ght “to be bold.” 
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Land II. “Parker. 
Fuls new “‘ quarterly journal of Architecture 
the sister branches of Classic Art” has 





commenced well. The first two numbers, now 
before us, contain various articles of interest 
and importance, in which much taste and 
learning are displayed. With some few excep- 
tions, it has happened that the outset of under- 
takings of the kind has not equalled the promise 
of the proprietor or the expectations of the 
readers,—and in later stages the editors and 
contributors have had to make up for ground 
which they have lost at the start. But it will 
be fortunate if those who are engaged in the 
work before us can keep up the pace at which 
they have begun their career. 

The first article is “On the Advantage of the 
Study of Antiquity and on Excellence in Art.” 
On the first part of the subject no two opinions 
can, we apprehend, be maintained; and on the 
second, the writer launches out with a consider- 
able portion of that enthusiasm which he con- 
tends led the Greeks and Romans (he might 
have added the authors of what is now known 
by the name of Gothic architecture) to the 
highest point of excellence. The fault of this 
essay seems to us to be, that it does not allow 
sufficient merit to those who, out of Greek 
Art and Roman imitation, formed that grand 
and beautiful style of building which especially 
distinguishes England and the north of France. 
Enthusiasm indisputably did much; but of 
what avail would it have been in any country, 
and at any age, if it had not been supported 
by the great and wealthy? What accomplished 
the ends referred to was, the combination of 
the enthusiasm of the artist with the means 
supplied by enlightened patronage. There is a 
good deal of original thinking in this introduc- 
tory paper,—but mixed up with a few of those 
commonplaces which its title indicates, and 
which were perhaps: inevitable. When the 
author refers to Cicero’s censure of Verres for 
the “cruelty of robbing Greece of those objects 
which were so especially dear to them,” he 
seems to have forgotten that the very same 
accusation might be brought against Cicero 
himself for his eagerness to secure the relics of 
Grecian Art. 

The dissertation “On the Polychromy of 
Greek Architecture” is well written and well 
timed,—seeing that at this moment we are just 
beginning to practise, rather than to under- 


| stand, the employment of colour in connexion 


with architecture :—witness the sky-blue back- 
ground to the pediment of the British Museum, 
—and above all the manner in which the walls 
of the department of Antiquities have been 
daubed with red and yellow. 

Mr. Donaldson furnishes “ A Description of 
one of the City Gates of Pzstum :’’—but the 
principal article in the first number (to which 
there is a sequel in the second) is by Mr. W. 
Watkiss Lloyd, “On the Paintings of Poly- 
gnotus in the Lesche at Delphi,’’—to which the 
editor appends a necessary supplement, ‘“ On 
the Plan and Disposition of the Greek Lesche.” 
Mr. Lloyd has avowedly availed himself of the 
restorations of the paintings of Polygnotus by 
the Brothers Riepenhausen, but he has arranged 
the groups of figures differently ; and we own 
that we should have liked to have been more 
accurately informed, by illustration or other- 
wise, of the exact condition of these paintings, 
made not far from five centuries before the 
Christian era. It seems that the two sides of 
the edifice are so decorated ; one side represent- 
ing the capture of Troy and the departure of 
the Greeks, and the other (which forms the 
principal illustration of No. II.) the descent of 
Ulysses to Hades. Judging only from what 
we see in these outlines, we may state that 
nothing can be more graceful, characteristic, 
or in better drawing as works of early Art,— 


although they seem in some degree to want: 





sentiment. Mr. Lloyd's dissertation is very 
full and complete ; and while he fairly acknow- 
ledges the authorities to which he has been 
indebted, his own remarks and criticisms are 
generally just and tasteful. Perhaps a little 
more a of style and clearness of expres- 
sion, with the omission of a few hard words, 
would here and there be an improvement :— 
nevertheless, in a paper on Art, and addressed 
to professors of Art, the employment of terms 
of Art is not only excusable, but often neces- 
sary. 

We recognize an old acquaintance in Mr. 
Gibson’s “Account of the Sculptures of the 
Ionic monument at Xanthus.” It is dated 
1847, and was read some time ago at the 
Society of Antiquaries. It was then stated that 
it was ‘kindly communicated by the Council 
of the British Archzeological Association,’’"—and 
here we find it again “kindly presented by the 
Council of the British Archeological Associa- 
tion :’’—so that, these gentlemen appear to have 
made the most of the communication placed in 
their hands by Mr. Gibson. For ourselves, we 
are of opinion that this Xanthian monument 
has been all along overrated as a work of Art, 
—and that too much has been said about 
Lycian sculptures and discoveries. Mr. Gibson’s 
decision is, that the monument in question 
relates to the conquest of Lycia by Harpagus, 
as narrated by Herodotus, I. 176,—and we 
think that he has made out his position very 
satisfactorily. 

The contribution of Mr. E. Falkener, ‘‘On 
the Sepulchre of Mausolus at Halicarnassus,”’ 
is able, and extremely well illustrated. This 
paper, like Mr. Gibson’s dissertation, was com- 
pleted in 1847,—so that the author has had 
abundant opportunity to correct his views, if 
on subsequent reflection or inquiry he found 
them erroneous. Mr. Falkener, however, did 
not place his paper where it would have, as it 
were, torun the gauntlet of criticism and ob- 
servation, but reserved it for the situation in 
which it now appears. His notion on this dis- 
puted question accords much with Mr. Cocker-® 
ell’s restoration, modified by the suggestions of 
Mr. W. Watkiss Lloyd.—We cannot say that 
we entirely agree in Mr. George Scharf’s views 
respecting the “ very ancient statue of Minerva 
at Athens ;” nor do we think his illustration 
from the Harpy Monument by any means in 
point, as regards the drapery of the figure. He 
is an excellent artist in his line,—but he is, we 
think, a little at fault in his criticism. 





The History of the Jews in Great Britain. By 

the Rev. Moses Margoliouth. 3 vols. Bentley. 
A history of the Jews in Great Britain is a pro- 
mising literary theme. The story of this peculiar 
people in any one European State, if traced 
with sufficient care, fidelity, and completeness 
of detail, would not only interest the general 
reader by its novelty and variety, but command 
attention from the scholar on account of the 
important lights which it might be made to shed 
on the history of manners and the developement 
of opinion. An original subject of inquiry and 
illustration—vast and varied in its leading 
features, curious in its details, dramatic and 
exciting in its movement,—the tale presents 
abounding points of attraction to the tale-teller. 
A good book and an amusing book might be 
made out of the materials which it offers by any 
writer with the necessary skill to mould them 
into shape. But the Rev. Moses Margoliouth 
has not achieved any such success. A Hebrew 
of the Hebrews, it may be supposed that he at 
least brings facilities to his task which might not 
be hoped for in a Frank or a Saxon. A certain 
acquaintance with Rabbinical writings he seems 
indeed to possess, and he has turned to some 
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of the better known of the monkish chroniclers. 
From these and other still less recondite sources 
he has copied a mass of notes, and thrown them 
together in the three volumes before us, with 
little or no regard to chronology, sequence of 
story, or connexion of subject. Of the nature 
and requirements of a work professing to take 
rank as a ‘history’ he has apparently no 
proper conception. The quotations are made 
in the loosest way. Books are referred to simply 
by the writer’s name, without reference to work, 
volume, or page. Newspaper reports and maga- 
zine articles are adopted as authorities; and 
the author himself, his friends, his travels, and 
his personal affairs, are mixed up with all sorts 
of events, occurring at periods and places the 
most remote from him and from each other. His 
industry in collecting notes loses more than half 
its value by his inability to make proper use of 
the information obtained. 

Yet Mr. Margoliouth’s book is not without its 
value. If it cannot be likened to a temple or a 
—, it may be compared to a heap of stones. 

‘here is-building material in the three volumes, 
if no building :—-and although we are far from 
considering it as a complete quarry of materials, 
it is at least a considerable collection, and must 
therefore be useful to the next craftsman who 
shall try his hand on the theme. Quitting the 
simile, we may briefly say, that a certain amount 
of interest belongs to the subject of Jewish his- 
tory in England—arising equally, perhaps, out 
of the tragic character of its events and out of 
the liberal feelings of the time—which this book 
is not likely to satisfy. For want of a better, 
however, it will probably find readers; and if it 
fail to do any large amount of good, it is not 
calculated to do much harm. The scholar will 
reject many of Mr. Margoliouth’s theories. But 
if the general reader should receive any im- 
pression from the sad story of his race favour- 
able to liberty of thought and freedom of action, 
his work will not have been undertaken in vain. 

With so much of explanation, we shall extract 
from Mr. Margoliouth’s mass of notes a few of 
such passages as we think will interest our 
readers. The writer tries to controvert the re- 
ceived opinion as to the date at which the Jews 
first came into England :—but his proofs, though 
curious, are inconclusive. Instead of following 
him into the mazes of this discussion, we will 
re-produce the account of a tragic episode, re- 
markable even in a tale full of melancholy 
events.— 


“ The origin of their persecution at York was the 
following. It appears that Benedict and Jocenus, 
two of the richest Jews of York, were deputed by 
their brethren of that city to carry presents to the 
king on his coronation day. The fate of the former 
has been narrated already ; the latter was so far for- 
tunate as to be able to return to York, where he 
related the sad catastrophe which had befallen his 
brethren in London ; but instead of exciting com- 
miseration in the breasts of his Gentile neighbours, 
his narrative had the effect of stimulating them to a 
like outrage. The houses of the richest of the Jews 
were accordingly spoiled and burned, and many, 
together with their families, were murdered. The 
common people, urged by the example of their supe- 
riors, fell upon such as escaped the first assaults, and 
with savage fury slew them, without regard to age or 
sex. Fifteen hundred, with their wives and children, 
escaped to the castle, and, by permission of the sheriff 
and keeper, took refuge there. The poor Jews, how- 
ever, had soon good reason to think that these officers 
had also taken part with their assailants, and there- 
fore refused to allow the castle officials to enter the 
gates of the fortress; whereupon the sheriff assem- 
bled an armed force and laid siege to the castle. The 
mob joined in the attack ; and though they were 
before sufficiently bent upon destruction and plunder, 
they were—to the shame of the ecclesiastics of that 
day be it recorded—further stimulated by the ex- 
hortations of the clergy. One in particular, a canon 


of the order of Premonstratenses, displayed un- 
common zeal on the occasion. For several days he 
appeared amongst the people, dressed in his surplice, 
after having eaten a consecrated host, and greatly 
increased the fury of the rabble by continually calling 
out in a loud voice—‘ Destroy the enemies of Christ! 
—Destroy the enemies of Jesus!’ At length the 
priest received the punishment his conduct justly 
merited ; for having approached too near the walls, 
he was crushed to death by a stone which was rolled 
down from the battlements. Fora time the Jews 
defended themselves with desperate bravery ; but 
the assault being warmly pressed, they found that 
they had no hopes of escape: they offered, therefore, 


.a large sum of money that their lives might be spared, 


This was refused, and they proceeded to take vigor- 
ous measures for their defence, determining to hold 
out to the last moment ; calling at the same fime a 
council, to take into consideration what was to be 
done in case of their being driven to extremities ;— 
which consultation altered their purpose completely. 
For, when they had gathered themselves together in 
one place, one of their Rabbis, a man of great 
authority amongst them, and who also made the con- 
vocation, stood up and addressed them in the follow- 
ing words:—‘ Ye men of Israel, the God of our 
fathers, to whom none can say, What doest thou ? 
commands us at this time to die for his law; and 
behold! death is even before our eyes, and there is 
nothing left us to consider but how to undergo it in 
the most reputable and easy manner. If we fall into 
the hands of our enemies, (which I think there is no 
possibility of escaping,) our deaths will not only be 
cruel but ignominious. They will not only torment 
us, but despitefully use us. My advice therefore is, 
that we voluntarily surrender those lives to our 
Creator which he seems to call for, and not wait for 
any other executioners than ourselves. The fact is 
both rational and lawful ; nor do we want examples 
from amongst our illustrious ancestors to prove it so: 
they have frequently proceeded in the like manner 
upon similar occasions.” Thus spoke the old Rabbi, 
after which he sat down and wept. The auditors 
looked first wistfully at each other, and then gave 
utterance to their thoughts,—some loudly approving 
the advice of the Rabbi, whilst others, with tears in 
their eyes, avowed their dissent from the Rabbi's 
opinion. To which the Rabbi, standing up a second 
time, replied,‘ Seeing, brethren, that we are not all 
of one mind, let those who do not approve of this 
advice depart from this assembly.’ The less cou- 
rageous departed ; but by far the greater number 
adhered steadfastly tothe leader’s proposal. And as 
soon as they perceived themselves alone, which in- 
creased their despair, they first burned everything 
belonging to them that was consumable by fire, and 
buried the remainder in the earth (to prevent its 
falling into the possession of their enemies); they 
then set fire to several places of the castle at once, 
after which each man took a sharp knife, and first 
cut the throats of his wife and children and then his 
own, The persons who remained last alive were this 
rash counsellor and the afore-mentioned Jocenus, 
who were possessed of a strong desire to see every- 
thing performed according to their directions. They 
did not survive much longer. As soon as that 
atrocious deed was done, the Rabbi, out of respect to 
Jocenus (who was a person of importance), first slew 
him and then himself.” 


The hero of this scene has been compared by 
Mr. Disraeli to Cato, and the story itself cha- 
racterized as one ‘ which Cato’s self had not 
disdained to hear.” The gentry of the vicinity 
repaired from the castle to the Minster, where 
they forced the officer to deliver up the bonds 
of money owing by them to the Jews, and there 
burned them before the great altar. A fine on 
the city and the removal of two or three officers 
was the only punishment inflicted for this great 
outrage on an unoffending race. 

A note on a pretended ‘‘ Wandering Jew,” 
from the correspondence of the Duchess of 
Mazarine, may be quoted as presenting a version 
of that curious, but not unfamiliar, figure.— 

“He says he was an officer of the Sanhedrim at 
the timethat Pilate condemned Christ,and remembers 





struck our Saviour at the time of his coming out of 
the judgment hall, and was therefore condemned 
live till his last coming. That he had travelled int, 
every corner of the world; and pretends to cure 
diseases by a touch. He speaks several langua 
and gives such a just account of past ages, that people 
do not know what to think of him. The two Uy 
versities sent several doctors to examine him, who 
with all their skill were not able to discover the leay 
contradiction in his discourse. One very learned 
man spoke to him in Arabic, and he answered in the 
same tongue—telling him that there was scarce g 
single history in the world that was true. The same 
gentleman asked him what he thought of Mohamme: 
he answered, he knew him very well; that he wa 
aman of good understanding, but subject to mistake, 
as well as other men—particularly in denying that 
Jesus was crucified; ‘for I saw him!’ says he ‘nailed 
to the cross, with mine own eyes! I was likewise 
present at the burning of Rome by Nero!” Hesaii 
likewise, that he saw Saladin returning from his 
conquests in the Levant, and told several particulay 
relating to Soliman the Magnificent. He affirmed 
also, that he had seen Tamerlane and Bajazette; and 
gave an ample relation of the wars in the Holy Land, 
The common people give out that he works miracles, 
but the wiser sort look upon him as an impostor, 
Perhaps the same individual personified elsewhere 
the Messiah, for it is singular that that very year 
Shabthai Zevi, the great impostor, laid claim to the 
Messiahship of Israel.” 

Among the most interesting particulars in 
Mr. Margoliouth’s volumes is, the account of 
remarkable persons who have embraced or for- 
saken the religion of the Hebrews. Perhaps the 
most remarkable convert made to Judaism in 
England was Lord George Gordon,—who com- 
pleted a life of religious fanaticism by public 
apostacy. Mr. Margoliouth has obtained from 

ebrew sourtes some curious information about 
this erratic personage in his later years. In 
London— 

“ Lord George Gordon attended the Hamburgh Syna- 
gogue, where he was called up to the reading of the 
law; and was honoured with Me Shebayrach. He 
presented that synagogue with 1002. He then went 
to Paris, and wrote a book against Marie Antoinette, 
Queen of France, which proved libellous, andsubjected 
his Lordship to imprisonment at Newgate. Whilstin 
prison, he was very regular in his Jewish observances; 
every morning he was seen with his phylacteries be- 
tween his eyes, and opposite to his heart. Every 
Saturday he had a public service in his room, by the 
aid of ten Polish Jews. He looked like a patriarch 
with his beautiful long beard. His Saturday's bread 
was baked according to the manner of the Jews, his 
wine was Jewish, his meat was Jewish, and he was 
the best Jew in the congregation of Israel. On his 
prison wall were to be seen, first the ten command- 
ments, in the Hebrew language, then the bag of the 
Talith, or fringed garment, and of the phylacteries 
The Court required him to bring bail, he 

two poor Polish Israelites, as guarantees. The 
Court would not accept them, because of their 
poverty. ‘The rich Jews would do nothing towards 
assisting the prisoner, for fear of a persecution. He 
died in 1793 of a broken heart, and was interred in 
the Gordon family vault.” 

The laying him in the family vault was con- 
trary to his wish: as, to the last, he exp 

the strongest desire to be buried in the -. 
chres of the ancient . Though proud of 
their noble convert, the Jews gained no advan- 
tage from his conversion ; and the balance was 
struck against them by the conversion of David 
Ricardo, the political economist, and Sir Samp- 
son Gideon to Christianity. 











There is a lengthened account in these 
volumes of the rise and history of i 
e fol- 


child family :—from which we extract 
lowing story,—new, probably, to most of our 
readers.— 

“ When the Hebrew financier lived on Stamforl 
Hill, there resided opposite to him another very 
wealthy dealer in stock exchange, Lucas by namé. 
The latter returned one night very late, from @ col 





every particular relating to the Apostles; that he 








vivial party; he observed a carriage and four stand- 
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ng before Rothschild’s gate, upon which he ordered 
his own carriage to go out of the way, and commanded 
his coachman to await in readiness his return. Lucas 
went stealthily and watched, unobserved, the move- 
ments at Rothschild’s gate. He did not lie long in 
ambush before he heard a party leaving the Hebrew 
millionaire’s mansion, and going towards the car- 

He saw Rothschild, accompanied by two 
muffled figures, step into the carriage, and heard the 
word of command, ‘ tothe city.” He followed Roths- 
child’s carriage very closely. But when he reached 
the top of the street in which Rothschild’s office was 
situated, Lucas ordered his carriage to stop, from 
which he stepped out, and proceeded, reeling to and 
fro, through the street, feigning to be mortally drunk. 
He made his way in the same mood, as far as Roths- 
child's office, and sans cérémonie opened the door, 
to the great consternation and terror of the house- 
keeper, uttering sundry ejaculations, in the broken 
accents of Bacchus’ votaries. Heedless of the 
affrighted housekeeper’s remonstrances, he opened 

Rothschild’s private office, in the same staggering 
attitude, and fell down flat on the floor. Roths- 
child and his friends became greatly alarmed. Efforts 
were made to restore and remove the would-be- 
drunkard, but Lucas was too good an actor, and was 
therefore in such a fit as to be unfit to be moved 
dither or thither. ‘Should a physician be sent for ?” 
asked Rothschild. But the housekeeper threw some 
«old water into Lucas’s face, and the patient began 
to breathe a little more naturally, and fell into a 
sound snoring sleep. He was covered over, and 
Rothschild and the strangers proceeded unsuspect- 
ingly to business. The strangers brought the good 
intelligence that the affairs in Spain were all right, 

aespecting which the members of the Exchange were, 
for a few days previous, very apprehensive, and the 
funds were therefore in a rapidly sinking condition, 

The good news, however, could not, in the common 

course of despatch, be publicly known for another 
day. Rothschild therefore planned to order his 

‘brokers to buy up, cautiously, all the stock that 

should be in the market, by twelve o’clock the fol- 
jowing day. He sent for his principal broker thus 

early, in order to intrust him with the important in- 
struction. The broker was rather tardier than Roths- 
hild’s patience could brook ; he therefore determined 
to go himself. As soon as Rothschild was gone, 

Lucas began to recover, and by degrees was able to 

get up, being distracted as he said ‘with a violent 
head-ache,’ and insisted—in spite of the house- 
keeper's expostulations—upon going home. But 

Lucas went to his broker, and instructed him to buy 
ap all the stock he could get by ten o'clock the fol- 
lowing morning. About eleven o’clock, Lucas met 
Rothschild, and inquired satirically how he, Roths- 
child, was off for stock. Lucas won the day, and 
Rothschild is said never to have forgiven ‘ the base, 
dishonest and nefarious stratagem.’ ” 

In another place, Mr. Margoliouth speaks 
thus of the great “lion of his tribe.” — 

“Yet, with all his hoardings, Rothschild was by 
no means a happy man. Dangers and assassinations 
teemed to haunt his imagination by day and by 
night; and not without grounds. Many a time, as 
he himself said, just before he sat down to dinner, a 
note would be put into his hand running thus, ‘ If 
you do not send me immediately the sum of five 
hundred pounds, I will blow your brains out.’ He 
affected to despise such threats; they nevertheless 
exercised a direful effect upon the millionaire. He 
loaded his pistols every night before he went to. bed, 
and put them beside him. He did not think him- 
self more secure in his counting-house than he did in 
his bed. * * It must be moreover confessed that the 
members of the synagogue generally did not entertain 
the same respect for him as the foreign Jews do for 
the Rothschilds of Frankfort. Some thought he 
might have done more for his brethren than he did, 
and that if he had only used the influence which he 
possessed with Government, and the many friends 
which he had at Court, all the civil disabilities with 
which the British Jews continued to be stigmatized 
would have been abolished, when the proposition 
‘was first mooted. ‘ But Rothschild,’ said an intel- 
ligent English Jew to the writer, * was too great a 
sslave to his money, and all other slavery was counted 
liberty in his sight.’ ” 

There is much more to the same effect in 





these volumes. The reader will see that this is 
not—history: of its interest as a collection of 
facts, he is now in a position to judge. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Notes of an Attaché in Spain, in 1850.—These 
“notes” refer to a short residence in Madrid,—and 
to an excursion of pleasure in the course of which 
the author visited Segovia, Toledo, Seville, and 
Cadiz, and also made a trip to Morocco. As a 
book on Spain, the volume is nearly worthless. 
The author contrives to intimate that he enjoyed 
himself very much,—and that Spain is a delightful 
country to travel in, and the Spaniards are capita! 
fellows if you set theright way to work with thei :—- 
but that isalmost all he does. With the exception 
of an occasional description of building or of a ruin, 
there is nothing in his book in any special degree 
interesting. Its staple, indeed, consists only of 
the author’s lingering and regretful recollections 
of smoked cigars, of casually-seen senhoritas with 
killing black eyes, of journeys by moonlight along 
fine roads in the diligence, and of arrivals at and 
departures from queer little Spanish inns where 
the cookery was redolent of oil and garlic. We 
can account for the publication of these “notes” 
only by the supposition that the Attaché enjoyed 
himself so much in Spain, that in a fit of grateful 
but unreflecting enthusiasm he determined to 
write a book about it. The mere style is by no 
means bad ; and the genial and enjoying dispo- 
sition which the author shows makes us regret 
that he had nothing better to tell us,—and that we 
were not his companion as he smoked those well- 
remembered cigars and watched those never-to-be- 
forgotten senhoritas of Cadiz and Seville. 

A Little Earnest Book upon a Great Old Subject ; 
with the Story of the Poet-Lover. By William 
Wilson. Illustrated by Alfred Crowgquill.—‘‘A 
little affected book, containing a great many old 
commonplaces, with a sentimental history at the 
end of it.” Such would be Mr. William Wilson’s 
title translated into plain truth-telling English. 
How does it happen that now every author who 
writhes his periods beyond the boundaries of esta- 
blished grammar and who paints up his epithets 
with cosmetic rather than artistic pigments there- 
upon feels himself justified in saying ‘‘I am 
earnest !” On ourselves these produce the impres- 
sion of stage-tricks, of the orations ‘‘ made to sell,” 
of tea-garden philosophy, and not of the language in 
which sincere and thoughtful persons interpret 
Nature and comment on Life. They are tricks, 
too, the mode of which must change as surely as 
the Pamela cap or Recamicr turban must needg be 
laid by when a Scott replaces a Richardson, or when 
ayoung English Beauty is promoted to the throne so 
long “filled by an old French Grace. Mr. Wilson 
in speculating on the Poet — his life, manners, 
and conversation—has too entirely forgotten these 
obvious maxims; and must, therefore, prepare for 
finding few earnest readers among his audience— 
if an audience he find. 

Historical and Descriptive Account of the Cari- 
catures of James Gillray. By Thomas Wright, 
Esq. and R. H. Evans, Esq.—This book may be 
said to be nothing without the caricatures,—and 
with them not much. People are hardly old enough 
to want such a work with reference to the more 
notorious events,—and the less notorious are hardly 
worth explaining. There seems to have been at 
least four hands employed on the volume :—the 
publisher writes the preface, a Mr. George Stanley 
the life, and the rest, we suppose, is to be divided 
between Mr. Evans and Mr. Wright. We men- 
tion Mr. Evans first, because we suspect that he 
has been the largest contributor ; but we do not 
think that either gentleman need be very envious 
of the portion supplied by his coadjutor. Nearly 
all seems to have been gleaned from newspapers 
and pamphlets between 1779, when Gillray began 
his career, and 1815, when he ended it, at the age 
of fifty-eight. In all this there is little merit 
beyond that of industry :—and we wonder that Mr. 
Wright (who is something better than industrious) 
should have taken the trouble to wade through 
the papers of the last sixty or seventy years for 
the sake of collecting matter so temporary and 





unimportant. Gillray was unquestionably a clever 
caricaturist in his day,—and he had the advantage 
of being one of the earliest of his class :—but his 
works, however it may now answer a purpose to 
exalt them, have long been excelled and super- 
seded. The volume in our hands relates to nearly 
six hundred of his performances; most of which 
might safely have been left to the verdict that time 
will pronounce on them, without such elaborate 
explanations. The poetical illustrations, as might 
be expected, are derived chiefly from Peter Pindar 
and the Rolliad ; and some praise is due to the 
various compilers of the volume for the way in 
which they have worked up, and worked in, their 
materials.—We wish the subject had been better 
worth their labours. 

The Search for Sir John Franklin. A Lecture 
delivered at the Russell Institution, January 15th, 
1851. By Charles R. Weld.—Mr. Bentley has 
done an acceptable service to the many who take a 
deep interest in the “search for Sir John Franklin” 
by publishing Mr. Weld’s clear and able account 
of all the incidents of the Expedition so far as they 
are known—until the gallant explorer became 
lost to the correspondence of his country,—and of 
all the steps which have since that period been 
taken with a view to his recovery. We need not 
go into the facts of the case,—having kept the 
subject continually before the reader in our own 
columns. Mr. Weld’s thorough knowledge of it 
is so well understood as not to stand in need 
of our critical testimony.—The Lecture is ac- 
companied and illustrated by a carefully-drawn 
map of the Arctic Regions :—and the information 
from those regions is brought down in a postscript 
to the last advices from Commander Pullen and 
Capt. Collinson. 
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Pictorial Half-Hours, Vol. LV. 38, 6d, : 
Pleasant Pages, Vol. LL. 38. 6d. cl.; 48. 6d. cl. gilt. 
Sadler’s (T.) The Silent Pastor, or Consolation for the Sick, 3s. | 
Scott’s First Books in Science, ‘Hoblyn’s Botany,’ 1s.; Hoblyn’s 

British Plants, 1s. 

Sharpe's London Magazine, Vol. XITI. 6a. 6d. cl. 
Sortain’s (J.) Hildebrand and the Emperor, 2nd ed. feap. 58. cl. 
Syckelmore’s Library, Vol. II. * Todd’s Student’s Manual,’ 12mo, 1s. 
Village Astronomer, by Author of* Anna the Leech-vender,’ 3a, 
Wakefield’s/P.) Mental Improvement, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Walker's Khyming Dictionary, new and revised ed. 12mo. 68. 6d. 

y 's Essay on Decrees of Apostles, cr. 8vo. 28. 6d. swd. 
Weekly Visitor, conducted by Rev. R. Bickersteth, Vol. I. 48, 6d. 
Whish’s (Rev. Fi.) The Great Exhibition, Prize Essay, 2s. 6d. 
White's Sacred History, from the Creation of the World, 1s, 6d. 

/oodcroft’s Inventions of Ancients,*The Pneumatics of Hero of 

Alexandria,’ 4to, 128. 6d. cl. 














[ADVERTISEMENT ].—FIRST REPORT of the Directors of 
the LAW PROPERTY ASSURANCE and TRUST S0- 
CIETY, 30, Essex Street, Strand, London, at the Annual 
General Meeting, held on the 30th May, 1851, at the So- 
ciety’s Offices. 

At this, the first Annual General Meeting of the Law 
Property Assurance and Trust Society, the Directors have 
great pleasure in submitting to the Shareholders their Report 
of the proceedings of the past year.—The advantages of the 
novel application of the principles of Assurance to Lease- 
holds, Copyholds, and Lifeholds, as well as the yo 
of Mortgages and of Loans, and the security of Building 
Societies, in addition to the contingencies of Life, have been 
more extensively appreciated than was expected, and your 
Directors refer with much gratification to the transactions 
of this Society during the first year of its existence. 
313 proposals have been received, of which 192 have been 
completed, and are now in force, yielding an Annual Income 
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of 2,234. 16s. 3¢. In addition to these, 27 more have been 
accepted, and are in process of completion. Your Directors 
congratulate the Shareholders that not a single Life Policy 
has become a claim.—The confidence with which the plans 
of this Society are viewed by the public is evidenced by the 
fact that all the Shares in the Capital Stock of the Society 
are subscribed. And your Directors, continuing to receive 
applications for further allotments, have found it expedient 
to declare forfeited such Shares as had not been taken up; 
and in order to extend as widely as possible the interests of 
the Society, they have resolved to issue the few remaining 
forfeited shares only in small lots.—The management of the 
Office has been carried on with the utmost caution and 
rudence, regard being had rather to economy than display. 
e entire fixed Annual Charge upon the Society's funds, 
including the Salaries of Secretary, Medical Officer, Clerks, 
and Porter, with Rent and Taxes, does not exceed 800/. 
perannum. Thus already the Annual Income is much more 
than double the fixed Expenditure. The Society there- 
fore offers the almost unprecedented instance of having 
become self-supporting at the end of only one year.—On 
reference to the List of Agents of this Society, it will be 
seen that the services of a highly respectable and influential 
body of gentlemen of the Legal Profession have been 
secured, and the assistance of the Shareholders is particu- 
larly requested in increasing their number in localities not 
yet represented.— Your Directors invite special attention to 
the peculiar and great advantages offered by this Society to 
those effecting Life Assurances on the participating scale, 
inasmuch as they receive Eighty per cent. of all the profits 
arising from every branch of the Society's business on the 
participating scale.-—The Assurance of Titles is now begin- 
ning to be understood and appreciated. Many proposals 
have come before the Board, some of which have been 
accepted, and your Directors anticipate a very extensive 
and advantageous business from the plan they have adopted, 
in cases where large estates are sold in small lots, for assur- 
ing the title to each of the purchasers, and thereby saving 
the expense of a separate investigation of the whole title, 
and of an attested copy of the title-deeds.—In conclusion, 
your Directors offer their congratulations to the Share- 
holders on the entire success which has attended the 
Society. Feeling assured that the advantages offered by it 
are so manifest as to require only to be well understood to 
be universally adopted, they beg to impress upon the Share- 
holders the necessity for active co-operation in making 
known its plans to their friends and the public, and thus to 
assist in placing the Law Property Assurance and Trust 
Society in that position, which the experience of the past 
year assures your Directors it may shortly occupy,—namely, 
in the foremost rank of Assurance Societies in the United 

Kingdom. WILLIAM NEISON, 

June 28, 1851. Actuary and Secretary. 
30, Essex Street, Strand, London. 





MR. SHEIL. 

So seldom does a brilliant Irishman now-a-days 
arrest our notice, that we cannot allow the decease 
of such a man as Mr. Richard Lalor Sheil to 
pass over without some words of further remark. 
With scholarly attainments, Mr. Sheil had more 
than ordinary literary abilities, exercised in the 
various walks of the Drama, Biography, and 
Journalism. His speeches were another kind of 
literary composition, and of themselves attracted 
to his name the attention of the reading public. 

Of Mr. Sheil’s political career—his influence on 
Trish politics, and his connexion with the present 
Ministry—we have nothing to say :—they belong 
not to the calm world in which we work. His 
character as an artist in words and his literary 
talents are the points on which our readers will 
expect us to report. 

When Mr. Sheil was springing up to manhood, 
the Irish people’s character was represented by a 
brilliant band of orators. In 1809, when he was 
at Trinity College, Dublin, the oratorical powers 
of Plunkett and of Bushe were in their highest 
perfection. Grattan and Sheridan, though on 
the wane, were still ornaments of St. Stephen’s— 
and the fame of Burke was fresh in the minds 
of all. Mr. Sheil had shown from his boyhood 
a marked taste for composition; and while at 
Stonyhurst his rhetorical proficiency was especially 
noticed by a learned Jesuit who some thirty years 
afterwards superintended the literary studies of an- 
other young Irishman, whose style was more like 
Sheil’s than his politics—Mr. Meagher, the “Young 
Treland” leader. 

The theatre in the days of Siddons, Kemble, and 
O'Neil presented so tempting a road to fame, that 
Mr. Sheil eagerly entered on composition for the 
stage. His tragedies showed “much intensity of 
feeling and great command of language. They 
belong toa school that has never been permanently 
popularin England. They are intended asemotional 
exhibitions of human nature, rather than exhibitions 
of the complex realities of character. They are like 
French dramas in English,—and want the relief 
of varied character and the variety of incident 


that English audiences expect. If Mr. Sheil had | cepting conditional emancipation. 








been a Frenchman, he might have attained to more 
permanent celebrity as a dramatist than he has 
reached among ourselves. But when we recollect 
that his four tragedies were all composed and acted 
before he attained his twenty-seventh year, and that 
they obtained considerable success on the stage at 
the time, we cannot but admire the vigour of the 
young Irishman’s genius. There is a marked im- 
provement in ‘ Evadne’as compared with his earlier 
tragedies; and, if Mr. Sheil had continued to 
write for the stage, it is probable that he must 
have achieved more abiding fame as a dramatist. 
From his existing plays, no one would have au- 
gured that he possessed that subtle analysis of 
motive and character which forms a strong feature 
in his vivid and masterly ‘Sketches of the Irish 
Bar.’—As all who ever had social intercourse with 
him will testify, he possessed a species of sarcastic 
wit, bright and flashing as a rapier, that Would 
have been invaluable to a writer of comedies. He 
was fond of reading Farquhar and Congreve ; and 
many of his brilliant sayings were not unworthy 
of the author of ‘The Old Bachelor’ and ‘The Double 
Dealer.’—There is a long line of dramatic cele- 
brities, more or less connected with Ireland, from 
the days of Farquhar downward; and Sheil, if 
he had written more for the stage, might no doubt 
have challenged comparison with some of the best 
of them. But political ambition and the duties 
of a barrister were hostile to the vocation. 

In the eyes of the vulgar there is an unreality 
about the stage that casts doubt and throws dis- 
credit on those of its votaries who aspire to poli- 
tical honours. Like Sheridan, Sheil was often 
taunted with his ‘‘ histrionics.’’ The name of one 
of his plays ‘The Apostate,’ suggested all kinds 
of common-place sarcasms to his coarse adversa- 
ries when they wished to taunt him with those 
changes of opinion that any public man in an age 
of transition, if he be honest, must exhibit. 

Many of our readers no doubt recollect the 
peculiar style of Mr. Sheil’s brilliant speeches,— 
so full of vivid flashes of strong fancy. It is 
interesting to note the character of his style 
breaking out in his earliest literary works. With 
our long recollection of his career, literary and 
political, it is not without emotion that we read 
the following lines on the first page of his first 
tragedy.— 

I know thee, Lunenberg—thy heaven is fame, 
Thy thought is mountain fire, and shoots sublime. 
In boyhood’s budding years, you were my friend, 
And even then, I hailed the impetuous hope, 

The daring mind, and fine extravagance 
Prophetic of the man ; ere since the time 

I have beheld you in Imperial Council. 


Mr. Sheil in his speeches had frequent recourse 
to@he rhetorical art of asking a question suddenly. 
There is a striking instance of this manner in the 
same scene from which the above is taken.—+ 

Glory has bent her burning eye upon me 


And woos me to her charms; but do not think 
No other joy ean nestle in my soul,— 
Ts there no down upon the eagle’s nest ? 

Through Mr. Sheil’s tragedies, as in his speeches, 
there is an excessive use of Latinized words,—and 
his diction was never purely English. Indeed, the 
Saxon simplicity of language would scarcely be 
suitable to the artistic vehemence of style in which 
he was so great a proficient.—All his tragedies 
were written for Miss O’Neil; and in ‘ Adelaide’ 
we find the following graphic picture of the actress 
as some of our readers must recollect her in the 
heyday of her charms.— 

Julia. Those fair blue eyes, 

Where shines a soul most pensive and most loving ; 

Her soft variety of winning ways,— 

And all the tender witchery of her smiles, 

That charm each sterner grief, her studious care 

In all the offices of sweet affection, 

Would render the world enamoured. 

—In ‘ Evadne,’ too, there is a full-length deserip- 
tion of the heroine which reads like a pen-and-ink 
sketch of Miss O’Neil. How few survive of those 
days when Charles Kemble and Miss O’Neil (now 
Lady Wrixon Becher) acted original parts in the 
young Irishman’‘s dramas ! 

When Mr. Sheil became a political character in 
Treland, the Roman Catholics were divided into 
two bodies—the Vetoists and the Anti-Vetoists : 
—the point of division being, the propriety of ac- 
Sheil joined 





the first body,—and spoke and wrote its senti- 
ments ; and though it has been customary to taunt 
him with changes of opinion,—we may say that 
he seems from first to last to have been the adyo. 
cate of the moderate portion of his Catholic coup. 
trymen. Of course, he frequently came into eq}. 
lision with O’Connell,—and we have now ly;j 
before us the eloquent proofs of their hostilit 
We allude to them here only to call attention to 
the vigour of Sheil’s nature, which in early life 
could venture to grapple with a matured and 
practised tribune like O’Connell. The declama. 
tory talents of Mr. Sheil found abundant admirers. 
and his speeches were eagerly read,—being full of 
that fire and fancy which are congenial to the Trish 
nature. They belonged to the school of eloquence 
established by Grattan. Great point of lan 
—much bitterness of invective — thoughts sug. 
gested rather than carried out—and reflections 
delivered in epigram—belonged to the pupil ag 
to the master. But Grattan made his 5 

to be pondered over in the closet,—and the logical 
rather than the emotional faculties are addressed 
him throughout. In Sheil’s eloquence the attemptis 
made from first to last to work on the feelings, 
Yet he always seized his subject from a logical 
point of view. He had much to contend with 
physically. He screamed rather than spoke—his 
utterance was hurriedly impetuous— and his ges. 
tures were redundantly violent. His person was 
not commanding. But there was so much artistic 
intensity about him—he felt his subject so strongly, 
and knew so nicely the scope of his abilities—that 
he almost invariably succeeded in making a great 
impression. 

Having once tasted the pleasures and applause 
of literary composition, Mr. Sheil did not lay down 
his pen. From time to time he wrote for the New 
Monthly Magazine that admirable series of papers 
called ‘‘ Sketches of the Irish Bar” to which we 
have already alluded. These papers were at once 
graphic and pungent in style, and valuable as his- 
torical portraits of the personnel of Plunket, Bushe, 
Pennefather, O’Connell, and others of lesscelebrity, 
The picture drawn in them of O'Connell has never 
been surpassed :—‘‘ Shouldering his umbrella as 
if it were a pike,—flinging one factious foot before 
the other, as if he were kicking the Protestant 
Ascendancy before him.” All the papers contri- 
buted by Mr. Sheil to the New Monthly Magazine 
will no doubt be reprinted. His ‘‘ History of the 
Clare Election” is an admirable piece of writing. 

While Mr. Sheil was writing these papers he 
was a member of one of the few literary circles 
then maintained in Dublin. At Lady Morgan's 
house, he was often to be met, along with the 
late Chief Baron Woulfe,—then a rising barrister. 
Mr. William Henry Curran—author of the ‘Life 
of Curran’ and of a variety of able but unclaimed 
writings—was another of that interesting circle. 
The late Thomas Campbell, Sheil, and Mr. W. 
H. Curran, were intimate friends; and it has been 
always reported that the ‘‘ Sketches of the Irish 
Bar” were the joint compositions of Mr. Sheil and 
Mr. Curran. We have no means of ascertaining the 
fact. In some of them we fancy that we can trace 
two pens—but in the greater number of the 
Sketches Mr. Sheil’s pen alone is discernible. 
These papers exhibit his versatility in a remark 
able degree. We have heard it stated that a series 
of articles in the Etoile on Catholic Emancipation 
were from Mr. Sheil’s pen also. 

Mr. Sheil’s success at the bar was at first only 
moderate ; but after Mr. Doherty left the Leinster 
Circuit he became leader there,—and at the time 
of his return for Milborne Port was in considerable 
practice. He was a good Equity draftsman ; and 
his literary habits gave him a facility of comp 
sition which was of great service to him. The 
obituary notices of his life in the daily journals 
have been erroneous in disparaging his position a 
a lawyer. He had sufficient status to have justi 
fied any Government in making him Solicitor 
General. It would be invidious to name the mam 
Irish lawyers who have reached the Bench wi 
far less legal aptitude and attainments than Mr. 
Sheil. King William the Fourth had a personal 
hostility to him,—and stipulated with Lord Met 
bourne that he should not be employed under the 
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After the accession of Queen Victoria he 
made a Privy Councillor, and advanced to 
His marriage with a lady of high family 
fortune raised him beyond the necessity 

of legal promotion, —and he felt that the House 
the scene best adapted to his 


of Commons was 


tee Sheil’s political career we will leave to his 
coming biographer, We may observe that his 
greatest political importance was when he was 

with O'Connell wielding the power of the 
(atholic Association. He rose to the height of 
the great argument,—and viewed Emancipation 
3s aD Imperial, not merely an Irish, measure.— 
He reached his highest oratorical celebrity in the 
House of Commons. 

The pungent wit of Mr. Sheil was not the least 
remarkable of his shining qualities. What he said 
fa late Irish Member of Parliament could not 
have been surpassed by Congreve. On being asked 
whether Mr. had any Irish estate, Sheil ex- 
chimed : “‘ why, he’s an Trish estate in himself! He 
is heavily encumbered—he is openly for sale—and 

bh he has a Parliamentary title, he can find no 
bayers at all!” We may remark that his good 
things were always said with a rapidity of utterance 
and pungency of manner that doubled their effect. 
Qne night, he was asked by Lady Morgan, who 
wasa Mr. , who made himself unreasonably 
conspicuous in Irish agitation? ‘He is patriot to 
a brewery”—was Sheil’s answer:—of which the 
humour may not be understood in England. But 
in Ireland, where speculators often trade in 
porter and in politics together, the description is 

hly comic. 

On the whole, Mr. Sheil was a brilliant Irish- 
man, whose talents did honour to his native land. 
OQrator, advocate, dramatist, essayist,—he shone 
in public life for thirty years, and won English 
om and Irish admiration during the greater 
part of a career spent in the turmoil of politics. 
He acted the part of a tribune in the spirit of a 

eman,—and if his vehemence was startling, 
he never revolted by vulgarity. He never catered 
to the dominant taste of an illiterate rabble :—and 
always a patriot, he was never a pander. 





THE LADIES’ GUILD. 

Iv considering the vexed but vital questions 
ecomected with the position of women in this coun- 
try, we have always believed that one of the most 
important stages of a reform would be the removal 
of the obstacles which prevent them from attain- 
ing to independence through their own industry ;— 
and on former occasions we have pointed out how 
radily the means of employment for them might 
be multiplied,—particularly in the regions of fine 
anddecorative Art. But private efforts in this direc- 
tion have been of little avail. There have been a 
few female engravers, many painters and sketchers 
—though very few compared with the numbers to 
befound in Paris, Munich, and Vienna of the same 
sx,—and still more decorators of various kinds. 
Yet, there has hitherto been no common movement 
with a view to attain an end so desirable—no con- 
cert among those whose interests may be so mate- 
tially served by a wise and combined action. 

At length, however, we are glad to find that 
a experiment is in progress of being made, by 
means of a new series of discoveries in deco- 
ntive art which have been patented and secured 
for the purpose, to place in the power of some 
of those women—and their name is Legion—of 
tfined habits and elegant tastes whom the pre- 
nature deaths of protectors or other misfortunes 
leave stranded on the bleak shores of existence, the 
means of obtaining a livelihood by the exercise of 
4% industry to which no sense of degradation can 
attach. The facts of the case, as they have come 
sour knowledge, are briefly these.—Miss Wallace, 
tlady who has devoted considerable time to expe- 
ments in the application of glass to decorative art 
~tome of whose results may be seen at the Crystal 

» —is said to have succeeded in producing, by 
Processes for which she has taken out patents, the 
most perfect imitation of gold, ‘silver, and other 
metallic works, enamel, mother-of-pearl rubies, 
améthysts, and other gems, in this cheap material. 

patents she has munificently bestowed on a 








society which is to be established, as we understand 
it, for the study and practice of the new art,—and 
to be called ‘‘The Ladies’ Guild.” So far as we 
can anticipate the working of such a guild, it seems 
to us wisely conceived and full of promise for the 
class which it is intended to benefit. The produc- 
tions of female skill and industry will by its means 
have the rare advantage of making a market for 
themselves without displacing the products of other 
classes of workers. The results of the labours of the 
members wil be applied to the ornamentation of 
desks, portfolios, and furniture generally. For the 
purpose of bringing the proposed scheme into gen- 
eral and successful operation, the following means 
are suggested by its originators:—1. ‘A school of 
instruction in the Art. This is now commencing ; 
in which, for the sum of two shillings per week 
(to meet the expenses of rent, material, instruction, 
&c.,) persons above the age of twelve are taught. 
As fast as the pupils produce saleable articles, they 
will be sold for the benefit of the persons who have 
succeeded in making them. The school is at 
No. 4, Russell Place, Fitzroy Square, where ap- 
plications for admission to the class may be made. 
2. Ladies possessed of fortune, who would like 
to aid in the establishment of the Ladies’ Guild, 
are invited to do so by advancing sums of money 
as loans, at the interest of three per cent. 3. 
Ladies of fixed moderate incomes are invited to 
form an Associated Home in connexion with the 
Guild,—by which means those now resident out 
of the metropolis can join in the movement, and 
moreover live at far less cost than any individual 
can do in a separate position.” 

In such a scheme we see many elements of good 
for the class at whose protection and independence 
it aims. There has been no greater defect in the 
social arrangements than that which leaves gentle- 
wemen in England out of the working category, 
—which has constantly assumed their necessary 
dependence on what is called the stronger sex, 
and so left them utterly helpless in the hour— 
constantly recurring—when the links of depen- 
dence are broken. The mistake which subordi- 
nated women intellectually—and over which they 
have triumphed by the outbreak of their own 
intellectual strength, from the moment when 
Mind could have a hearing amid the silence of the 
trumpets,—if a meaner, wasa far less fatal mistake 
than that which in these comparatively civilized 
times presumes on their inertness, and makes them 
the merely passive objects of a care which leaves 
them helpless when fate or caprice withdraws the 
care itself. Education, defective towards all classes, 
has been so defective in regard to none as to women 
in the middle ranks of society. The means of 
amelioration in this respect are easy and abun- 
dant :—and as an example of what may be done 
the Ladies’ Guild is worthy of all encouragement. 





THE GREAT INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 

Havine shown on former occasions, that by 
developing still further some important sections 
of the present Exhibition it is financially possible 
to convert the Crystal Palace into a permanent 
gallery of art, produce, industry and science—we 
will now throw out a hint or twoas to the changes 
and improvements which strike us as possible and 
desirable to introduce into it, should it be applied 
according to the scheme which we propose. First 
and foremost, it should, if practicable, be made 
complete. More nearly than any other collection 
of articles ever made before in the world, it realizes 
the conception of universal—an earth in little—an 
epitome of mankind. Still, there are many pro- 
ducts of Nature not to be found there,—and some 
important branches of Art and Manufactures 
are formally excluded. Before the experiment 
was in course of actual trial, it was impossible to 
know what amount of space would be required 
for the display of a world’s industry ard produce. 
The Royal Commissioners had nothing better than 
local conjectures—extremely false and wild for the 
most part, as the event has shown—to base their 
calculations on. Before the articles were set up 
and arranged in the great edifice, not a single 
nation was content with its share of the allotted 
space. The Americans alone gravely talked of 
filling Hyde Park with their produce and works, 





Beyond the reasonable fears, so raised, that thespace 
at their disposal would fail before demands which 
could not be resisted without giving offence in 
quarters where conciliation and goodwill were 
essential to the success of the undertaking, were 
satisfied,—we know of no insuperable reason for the 
exclusion from the Glass Palace of so important 
a department of Art as painting. Such fears 
exist no longer. There are thousands of square 
feet of wall wholly or in great part unoccupied. 
Contrary to expectation, the building is also found 
to be marvellously adaptable to the exhibition of 
drawings, sketches and paintings. Instead of being 
impracticable, the lights at the Palace of Glass 
admit of being arranged with a nicety of angle and 
intensity of degree such as belong to no building 
of the ordinary materials. It would be very easy 
to mark off and prepare one of the side galleries 
on the ground-floor for paintings—by boarding, in 
double or single plank, as the case might require, 
the space between the pillars, so as to make the 
walls solid enough to hold their weight and exclude 
all light except through a portion of the roof :— 
as is to some extent the case in the present sculp- 
ture room. In this way it would be possible to 
obtain a gallery as well adapted to its purpose, if 
not as highly decorated, as the noble gallery of 
the Louvre, and at the same time sufficiently large 
to receive and exhibit the current Art of Europe 
and America. 

A similar developement might also be given to 
various branches of science. Two lecture theatres 
are already in progress of erection on the north- 
east side of the Transept for the use of professional 
teachers; and if the Exhibition be changed into a 
permanent institution, several other such theatres 
would probably be required. The chemist, the geo- 
logist, the architect, the musician, the artist, the 
mechanist—lecturers, indeed, in every branch of 
science would probably find their fitting themes 
and audiences in such a place. Thousands who 
will go to the Crystal Palace for the sensuous enjoy- 
ment which it yields may on easy terms be wooed 
by Knowledge to her divinest haunts. The matter 
of the discourses delivered should, however, be 
popularized on popular occasions, however profound 
it may be at other times. At present, the lectures 
given are also too high in price for the many. The 
system might, we think, be so enlarged as to render 
an equal amount of honour and emolument to the 
professors without excluding any earnest seeker 
after the knowledge which may be gathered so 
conveniently within the walls of glass. 

How many of the learned and scientific Societies 
of London have at present a central and conve- 
nient home? Several of them are known to be 
seriously crippled by the large annual rent of a 
house at the West-End;—others linger on in 
crowded and temporary offices. At the Crystal 
Palace there would probably be found room for all 
under the proposed plan. One bay or two bays, 
as the case might be, would suffice for their 
meeting-rooms, lectures, library,—and so on. And 
what arena could be so well adapted to their seve- 
ral purposes? There, the Ethnographical Society 
would find information and illustrations such as 
no private collection could furnish. The Geological 
Society might deliberate in the immediate pre- 
sence of the fossil wealth of the world. Geographers 
and statists would find much to throw life and in- 
terest into their several studies. The architect 
and civil engineer have under that roof a perfect 
treasury of models and specimens of construction. 
All the sciences, in fact, may there be housed 
together—made to collect food at the same sources 
—and placed in the way of contracting a new and 
stronger sense of fellowship with each other.—In 
a word, that mutual relation and intercommuni- 
cation of the sciences—-with a common machinery 
for working them all—which we have so often 
urged, is here provided for on a scale which we 
never hoped for when we thought our argument 
unanswerable even without it. 

The opening of the splendid edifice for the exhi- 
bition of flowers would give a new impulse to flori- 
culture. There, the grower would be always 
certain of a good light—the public of a dry day. 
Foreign gardeners would probably contribute 
largely to a floral show in such a place,—where 
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the specimens forwarded would be seen by vast 
multitudes, whose examination would not be con- 
fined to a passing glance under an uncertain sky. 
A sense of order, surety, and permanence which 
has never yet characterized these beautiful but 
ephemeral exhibitions would soon grow about them 
when conducted in the Crystal Palace. 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN THE PALACE OF GLASS. 

We have from time to time kept our readers 
informed of whatever has arisen in the way of 
progress in the matter of producing pictures by 
the agency of the solar radiations. We believe 
all the processes which have been described in 
this journal during the past three years have their 
exemplifications in the Exhibition. 

Daguerreotypes are largely displayed by the 
French,—asmight have been expected, that country 
being proud of the discovery :—but the examples 
exhibited by the Americans surpass in general 
beauty of effect any which we have examined from 
other countries. This has been attributed to a 
difference in the character of the solar light as 
modified by atmospheric conditions; we are not, 
however, disposed to believe that to be the case. 
We have certain indications that an increased in- 
tensity of light is not of any advantage, but rather 
the contrary, for the production of daguerreotypes; 
the luminous rays appearing to act as balancing 
powers against the chemical rays. Now, this being 
the case, we know of no physical cause by which 
the superiority can be explained,—and we are quite 
disposed to be sufficiently honest to admit that the 
mode of manipulation has more to do with the 
result than any atmospheric influences. However 
this may be, the character of the daguerreotypes 
executed in America is very remarkable. There are 
a fullness of tone and an artistic modulation of light 
and shadow which in England we do not obtain. 
The striking contrasts of white and black are shown 
decidedly enough in the British examples exhibited 
in the gallery,—but here there are coldness and 
hardness of outline. Within the shadow of the 
eagle and the striped banner we find no lights too 
white and no shadows too dark :—they dissolve, as 
in Nature, one into the other in the most har- 
monious and truthful manner,—and the result is, 
more perfect pictures. 

The Hyalotypes or glass pictures are of a re- 
markable character. They are but a modification 
of the processes of Mr. Talbot and of M. Evrard 
as applied to glass; but the idea of copying Nature 
on this material,—and, having obtained a fixed pic- 
ture of the shadowed image, of magnifying it by 
means of the magic lantern, and thus producing a 
truthful representation of the original,—is certainly 
due to the artist of Philadelphia. Many beautiful 
views of the Smithsonian Institute, of the Custom- 
house at Philadelphia, and of churches in several 
cities in the United States, show the minuteness 
of the detail which can be obtained by the use 
of the albuminized glass.—Amongst the professed 
improvements Mr. Beard exhibits some enamelled 
daguerreotypes, in which the permanence of the 
picture is secured by a lacquer. 

Messrs. Horne & Thornthwaite have some beau- 
tiful results obtained by the use of collodion, or 
gun cotton dissolved in ether, spread upon glass. 
The process was first successfully employed by Mr. 
Archer; and it is remarkable from the extreme 
sensibility of the surface to the action of the solar 
rays,—portraits being taken by it in the very short 
space of three seconds, in which all the details are 
beautifully preserved. 

In Talbotypes or Calotypes the Exhibition is 
rich; but it must be stated that the results obtained 
by amateurs excel those of the professional photo- 
graphic artists. Some photographic studies of trees 
and the steps of Haddon Hall strike us as being 
exquisite pictures. 

In the French department will be found some of 
the productions of M. Martens, to which we alluded 
some weeks since, and one of whose processes Mr. 
Mayall described in our journal,—and also some 
calotypes from M. Le Gray, who has introduced 
the use of the salts of fluorine in France, although 
this was done many years since in this country. 

The Austrians and the States of the Zollverein 
are also exhibitors of photographs; therefore a 
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very favourable opportunity is afforded of drawing 


: : . | 
a comparison between the productions of America, | 


of our own country, and of the other European 
nations. We have heard of some improvements 
which can be traced to the influences of the Ex- 
hibition :—if further experiment shall confirm their 
reported advantages, we shall give our readers the 
benefit of our knowledge. 


INDIAN RUBBER. 

Many of our British weeds yield when pressed 
a milky juice,—and there are few persons who have 
not observed this property in the garden spurge 
and in the common dandelion. Although regarded 
very generally with suspicion, the milky juices 
Besides the 
two that we have mentioned, there are many other 
plants in our own country which yield the same 
white juice; and—as in the case of the pqppy— 
these sometimes contain a poisonous constituent. 
These plants of Great Britain are local representa- 
tives of a vast multitude which under tropical 
suns in Asia and in America yield when they are 
wounded a milky juice. Humboldt in the first 
edition of his ‘Aspects of Nature’ noticed that 
the milky juices of plants increase as we approach 
the tropics. Little did he think at that time that 
the substance which gave the milkiness to the sap 
of tropical plants would become one of the most 
valuable contributions of the vegetable kingdom to 
man :—his best safeguard against the inclemency 
of weather,—one of the most useful materials of 
his dress,—the protector coating of his electric 
telegraph wires beneath the sea,—his ready servant 
in the laboratory and in the construction of instru- 
ments for the relief of disease,—and offering to him 
the means of rest upon a bed of water, when all 
other human means have failed. Yet, such is 
Caoutchouc,—the substance which diffused through 
the juices of plants gives to them their milky ap- 
pearance. 

When any of this white sap is placed under a 
microscope, the caoutchouc appears in the form of 
small globules moving freely about in the fluid. 
When this juice is exposed to heat, the water in 
which the particles of caoutchouc are suspended is 
evaporated, and the particles of caoutchouc co- 
alescing form the solid elastic substance which is 
also known by the names of gum elastic and Indian 
rubber. The latter name suggests the uses to 
which it was originally applied, as well as the 
country from which it originally came. The natives 
of Hindostan were the first to collect this substance ; 
and as early as 1735 it appears to have been brought 
into Europe for the purpose of rubbing out pencil 
marks made on paper. Only small quantities were 
imported into this country—for this purpose, for 
which indeed it is now scarcely ever used,—until 
the application made of it by Mr. Macintosh to 
the construction of water-proof fabrics of various 
kinds. This application depends on‘two of its pro- 
perties:—its insolubility in water, and its perfect 
solubility in ether, turpentine, naphtha, and essen- 
tial oils. By means of the last property the Indian 
rubber is dissolved; and then, being spread on 
cloth, the naphtha, turpentine, or other agent 
evaporates,—and the caoutchouc remains. It forms 
thus a film in the cloth which is perfectly imper- 
vious to water. In virtue of this discovery, Mr. 
Macintosh has given his name to all fabrics which 
are manufactured in various ways and into which 
Indian rubber enters as a water-proofing ingredient. 
It would be impossible for us to enumerate the 
various inventions of the kind into which caout- 
chouc enters for this purpose. Class XXVIII. in 
this Exhibition is devoted to those animal and 
vegetable substances which are not woven or felted: 
—and in this is the principal exhibition of Macin- 
tosh fabrics. They may be found also in other 
parts of the building. There is, however, this 
peculiarity in the caoutchouc manufactures, that 
they are almost exclusively English and American. 
The substance in question seems not to have found 
its way on to the Continent,-—and in only a very few 
of the articles exhibited from the other countries 
of Europe do we find its value appreciated. The 
present Exhibition will do much to extend a know- 
ledge of this important substance. 

Of the fabrics which are water-proofed by Indian 





rubber, we may say that they range from the 
coarsest sack-cloth and canvas to the most delicate 
linen and cotton cloths. Wherever im: mes. 
bility to moisture is required, th . 

y q » there these fabrig 
may be employed. America is, as might be 
expected, rich in Indian rubber manufactures, The 
exhibition of articles manufactured by Mr, Good. 
year’s patent affords a number of specimens of th. 
various uses to which Macintosh fabrics may be 
applied. Of these varied uses, some notion my 
be formed when we say that boots and shoes, ai: 
cushions, water cushions, hydrostatic beds,’ 
bags, blankets, capes, coats, paletots, mud 
sponge baths and bags, buoys, and life-boats ap 
amongst the articles exhibited. The facility with 
which bags of this fabric may be distended anj 
emptied has led to the construction of many usefy] 
articles. In the American department are some 
pontoons which were used in the late Mexican 
war. They are formed of coarse Macintosh cloth: 
and bags that would serve to reach across a river 
and permit the passage of a large army, may be 
distended with air and filled in the course of , 
few minutes. They can be again emptied,—anj 
would not then weigh more than could be carried 
by a good horse. 

These are some of the uses which the soluble 
and insoluble properties of caoutchouc have ren. 
dered possible. This, however, is only a part of 
its uses. Another property which it possesses in 
a remarkable degree is, that of elasticity. It may 
be stretched to an almost incredible extent, yet it 
will return to its first form. This property is not, 
however, possessed by Indian rubber in its natural 
state, at high and low temperatures. But a process 
was discovered by Mr. Hancock in 1843 by which 
the qualities of caoutchouc were materially changed, 
This process consists in exposing the caoutchoue 
to the action of sulphur at a high temperature, 
The consequence is, that a combination takes 
between the caoutchouc and the sulphur,—and the 
former substance developes new properties. It 
becomes permanently elastic under all changes of 
atmospheric heat and cold,—has its elastic pro- 
perties, and consequently its strength, 
increased,—and is no longer soluble in ether and 
the essential oils at ordinary temperatures, 
What the change is that takes place in the caout- 
chouc, chemists have not yet explained :—pn- 
bably the sulphuret of a compound radical is 
formed. Whether this be a correct view or not, 
the sulphur is retained in the caoutchouc; and 
one of the great drawbacks in its use in this form 
is, the smell of sulphur. Many patents have been 
taken out in this country for processes to prevent 
this smell ; but in all cases sulphur is the agent 
employed to effect the change,—and the smell of 
it is more or less evident. Goodyear’s American 
process gives less of the smell than any other. In- 
dian rubber thus prepared is said to be “ vulean- 
ized,” or ‘‘ Thionized.” It is in this form that its 
most extensive applications as an elastic substance 
take place. Whenever the object is to prevent 
the concussion of hard and heavy objects,—there 
Indian rubber may be employed. It is used for 
making the “ buffers” of railway carriages :—and 
we have observed in the Exhibition a very ingt 
nious instrument, which we would especially re- 
commend to the advocates of Smithfield market. 
It is in the form of a “buffer” to be applied to 
the tips of the horns of cattle,—so that, should 
they happen to butt at the lieges, the Indian rubber 
would so diminish the force as to render the blow 
rather a friendly act of recognition than a painfil 
rencontre. 

We can do no more here than indicate generally 
the uses to which this substance is applied, 
—and which the very complete exhibition of 
the Macintosh Company in the Palace of Glass 
affords the opportunity of examining in one locality. 
Bands for letters and packages,—strings for bows 
—driving bands for machinery—trouser straps— 
knee bands—braces—torsion springs for window 
blinds and shades — door-springs — sewer valves 
—air-pump valves—cricket balls—stoppers for 
decanters—whips—cushions for billiard-tables— 
and all sorts of elastic webbings—are a few of the 
applications of the elastic properties of the sub- 
stance in question. One curious use of its property 
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= a mechanical power. Bands of this substance 
capable of lifting a ceréain weight are attached to 
a hook,—they are then stretched and successively 

lied to a weight. As the bands are increased, 
the elastic force applied to the weight is increased ; 
and it is at last lifted from the ground—and high 
in proportion to the elastic force produced by the 
number of the bands. In this way, a child who 
could naturally lift ten pounds would be able, by 
applying @ sufficient number of these bands, to 
eect the moving of a ton weight. These bands 
have been already used instead of the ordinary 
wheel and axle for lifting weights. 

The “noiseless wheels” which are likely to act 
more usefully in keeping our streets quiet than the 
wooden pavement itself, are made with a rim of 
vulcanized Indian rubber round the tire. They 
are said to wear quite as well as iron.—In the 
American department of the Exhibition we see a 
new application of Indian rubber. We have often 
heard of ‘real blessings to mothers;” but what will 
they say to everlasting toys—toys that will never 
break? This great desideratum of the nursery has 
been effected in America by the use of vulcanized 
Indian rubber. Here we have rattles, lions, tigers, 
monkies, horses, frogs, dolls, absolutely indestruct- 
ible. We fear that this will be considered by the 
toy-makers of France, Germany, and Switzerland 
as one of the evil results of the Exhibition ;—for, 
who would think of purchasing toys of lead, tin, 
wood, or papier-maché when they can be had of 
indestructible Indian rubber ? 

Another use of the vulcanized caoutchouc is, in 
the formation of sheets, which may be made almost 
as thin as paper, and which receive impressions 
with the same facility. These sheets may be printed 
on, and afterwards formed into a globe by distend- 
ing with air :—so that a sheet of Indian rubber 
which may be carried in the coat-pocket may be 
extemporized into a terrestrial globe in a few 
minutes. These sheets are extensively employed 


for maps; and the great advantage which they have 
over paper and linen is, that they neither tear nor 
crease. A great variety of specimens of this use 


of Indian rubber are to be found both in the Mac- 
intosh Company’s case and in that of the American 
Goodyear. 

We cannot describe the various objects of orna- 
ment to which this substance is applied. It may 
be made to assume any form that the artist can 
suggest. Embossed sheets, with very elegant pat- 
terns, as well as embossed mugs, bottles, &c., are 
exhibited by the Macintosh Company. In Ame- 
tica they have succeeded in making caoutchouc as 
hard as wood ; and chests of drawers, sideboards, 
rulers, imitations of veneering, and other uses 
where hardness is required, are amongst the pur- 
poses to which it has been applied. 

Indian rubber in its raw state is exhibited in 
various parts of the building. In the Indian com- 
partment there are specimens from various parts of 
Asia. Amongst the American goods will be found 
some pieces in the rough state. The best ex- 
hibition of this kind, however, is that of the Messrs. 
Bunn & Co., in the North Gallery, Class XX VIII. 
In their case are specimens of many kinds of native 
caoutchouc, as well as of the substance in various 
stages of its preparation. It has now become an 
article of very considerable import into this country. 
From a few pounds annually, it has reached the 
amount of about 300 tons,—and the quantity is 
continually on the increase. Although it has lately 
risen in price, no fear need be entertained of its 
failure :—as many of the plants from which it is 
obtained are easily cultivated, and their cultivation 
18 proceeding in several parts of the world at the 
present moment. 

We must defer speaking of gutta percha—an 
analogous substance—till a future opportunity. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Uxtix recently it was the reasonable pride of an 
Englishman to think that into whatever region of 
the earth he should wander, whether on public or 
on private business, the mighty name of his country 
Would go with him as a shield against injury or 
detention. Strong in this belief, our adventurous 
countrymen have passed the Himalayas—pene- 
trated the interior of Africa—crossed the Pampas 





of South America—wintered within the arctic 
zone—lost themselves amid the arid plains of 
Australia. Pirate states and barbarian powers 
have been known to tremble at the thought of 
injuring an Englishman, and to refrain out of 
respect and fear of the powerful islanders. But 
if instances of wrong, neglect, and impunity are 
allowed to multiply or as they have done for some 
years back, this salutary dread will vanish into thin 
air,—and no power will stand between the agents 
of civilization sent on perilous missions among bar- 
barians and the lawless passions and unexpected 
caprices of savage despots. Col. Stodhart and 
Capt. Conolly, there is every reason to believe, 
might have been saved had the effort been sooner 
made, and by those who were bound to make it. 
The statements recently made in the House of 
Commons on the subject of Lieut. Wyburd and 
his mission threaten us with a new case of a similar 
kind to theirs. The facts are, in brief, as follows. 
—When Sir J. Campbell was British envoy at 
Teheran in 1835, he sent Mr. Wyburd—an officer 
in the Indian navy—on an important but danger- 
ous mission to Khiva. The agent departed from 
the Persian capital ; but years passed away—during 
which it does not appear that any inquiries were 
made respecting his fate,—and nothing was heard. 
In 1845 a report came to hand that a person had 
been murdered by a Turkoman chief, acting under 
orders of the Ameer of Bokkara, some years be- 
fore ;—and it was quietly assumed that this must 
have been Wyburd. However, two sisters of the 
Lieutenant, residing in this country, were not so 
easily satisfied ; and at their earnest entreaty an 
inquiry was instituted,—which proved that he had 
been kept prisoner for several years by the Ameer, 
—and established a reasonable doubt whether he 
had really been put to death at all. Government, 
auntie continued to persist that he must be 
dead. In 1848, Colonel Lawrence learned that 
Lieut. Wyburd had made his escape from the power 
of the Ameer, but had been seized and detained 
by the Khan of Khokan,—a town in Tartary about 
500 miles north-west of Peshawur, across the 
Hindi Khoosh mountains. At the same time, 
this chieftain sent to Peshawur to inquire if he 
were really an Englishman as he represented him- 
self to be—and not a Russian,—as in the case, he 
said he should treat him with honour and send 
him back to his own country. The native mes- 
senger was desired to carry assuring letters to the 
Khan and his captive,—but nothing has since been 
heard from Khokan. Eighteen months later, 
Colonel Lawrence sent two other Asiatics to the 
Khan, both of them well paid beforehand,—and 
they have not returned. Did they ever go? Few 
persons, on the mere integrity of Asiatic character, 
would answer in the affirmative. Why has not 
diplomacy been set at work in a more efficacious 
way? At the close of the Sikh war we had an 
immense army on the frontiers of Tartary. Why 
was not a European agent sent to claim this 
English servant and subject? From beginning to 
end the case is one of gross dilatoriness and neglect. 
But the most unreasonable part of it, as strikes 
men not connected with red tape and official logic, 
remains to be told. The sisters of Lieut. Wyburd 
offer to provide an English agent, and to pay the 
entire cost of his mission to Khokan, if the govern- 
ment of Hindistan will consent to give him an 
official character:—and they refuse! What can 
be the meaning of this refusal? If the Court of 
Directors have any reasonable hope of procuring 
Lieut. Wyburd’s release, let them make it known: 
—if not, good policy and humane feeling should 
combine to urge their acquiescence and that of 
the home government in the enterprise of his 
sisters. When Expedition after Expedition is, most 
properly, sent to the arctic seas in search of our 
gallant missionaries there,—it is not much to ask, 
that a single Englishman should be allowed to 
proceed to Tartary in search of an adventurous 
diplomatist there unjustly detained. 

Sir Frederick Madden has opened at the British 
Museum a rival exhibition of MSS. and auto- 
graphs to Mr. Panizzi’s collection at the same 
establishment of printed books and _ bindings. 
Both exhibitions should be seen at once, for they 
will be but temporary. Neither, however, render 





which each occupies is limited,—and for a tempo- 
rary purpose it would have perhaps been unwise to 
have destroyed the bindings of MSS. even of a 
modern date. That either collection is not a fair 
representative of the wealth of the Museum should 
be distinctly understood,—and it will be as well to 
remind the visitor that Mr. Panizzi’s twopenny 
Catalogue is untrue in size and in execution to his 
contemplated five hundred volume catalogue of the 
books in the Museum. With all its blunders, we 
should, at the same time, be glad to have a cata- 
logue similarly executed and priced of Sir F. 
Madden’s MSS.,—and better still, of the books in 
the reading-room under Mr. Panizzi’s superin- 
tendence. 

Some of our readers from the country will pro- 
bably not be aware that the Museum is open. 
for the present summer every day in the week, 
except Saturday and Sunday, to the general: 
public. But while referring to this subject, let 
us call the attention of our Museum authorities to. 
two little circumstances, which we observed a few 
days ago, which in a great measure—if they still: 
exist—do away with the advantages of their late 
concession of two extra days in the week :—the 
outer doors are not thrown open,—and the old board 
at the gate still announces that the edifice is open: 
only on Monday, Wednesday and Friday ! Finding 
the doors closed and this announcement on them, 
ninety-nine out of every hundred visitors on the 
extra days probably go away with the idea that 
there is no admission for them. This, to say the 
least of it, is a curious playing at cross-purposes, 
If the Council of Management have consented— 
whether reluctantly or not—to allow the sight-seers 
to pass through the national institution on Tuesdays 
and Thursdays, it is a very extraordinary thin 
that they should grant the favour after all to suc 
only as know their rights and insist on enjoying: 
them. If hereafter the Council of Management: 
shall resolve to withdraw this boon on the alleged: 
ground that the public are indifferent to it as 
shown by the very limited daily returns of visitors 
—our readers will be able to remind them of the 
true causes of the thin attendance on those days. 

On the 2nd inst. a Treasury warrant was issued 
by virtue of which all printed books, magazines, 
reviews, pamphlets, &c., whether British, colonial, 
or foreign, may in future be transmitted by post 
between any part of the United Kingdom and 
Canada, or the Ionian Islands, subject to the 
following rates of postage :—if not exceeding lb. 
in weight, 6d.,—if not exceeding 1]b., 1s.,—if not 
exceeding 2lb., 2s.,—if not exceeding 3lb., 3s.,—if 
above 3lb., an additional rate of 1s. No packet is 
to contain more than one printed book, &c.,——and 
none is to exceed in length, or breadth, or width,. 
or depth 24 inches. The postage is to be prepaid by 
postage stamps. If posted in Canada or in the 
Ionian Isles, the postage is to be prepaid either by 
money or by stamps. All packets are to be sent in 
covers open at the ends or the sides ; and no writing 
except the address is to be permitted on them, or in 
the contents thereof. Officers of the Post-office are 
to have power to delay the transmission 24 hours, 
or until the despatch of the mail next after that by 
which the packet ought otherwise to have been 
forwarded. Printed votes and proceedings of 
Parliament, or of colonial legislatures, and such 
publications as pass under the newspaper privilege, 
are exempted from these regulations ; and nothing 
in the order is to extend to packets sent through 
France, or any foreign country to which a transit 
rate of postage would be payable thereon, or to 
any packets sent by private ships. 

The returns of shipwrecks during the past year 
show that the average of such disasters for the 
United Kingdom is nearly two vessels per day :— 
the correct figures being 4 vessels propelled by 
steam, 688 sailing vessels—colliers, traders, coast- 
ing boats, and so forth. The fact that is most 
striking on the face of these returns is, the immense 
disproportion between the wrecks oceurring in the 
two classes of vessels. The number of vessels afloat 
in each category is, of course, not the same; but 
the difference is very far from the resulting pro- 
portion of casualties, The figures speak volumes, 
—and would serve as a text for a long discourse. 
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No rhetoric could paint in such suggestive colours 
the advantage which the mere sentiment of human 
life has gained by the science which in other 
respects has so materially augmented man’s power 
of movement and of self-multiplication. Could 
the average of accidents of the last year of coach 
travelling be collected, we should probably find— 
equal numbers being allowed on both sides—that 
a similar disproportion exists between horse travel- 
ling and railway travelling. Allis as yet far from 
being done that care and skill may effect for the 
still greater safety of steam travelling,—and deduct 
from the amount of accidents those which are di- 
rectly traceable to culpable neglect, the remainder 
gives a figure of difference even more wonderful 
than that above stated. The very excitement 
caused by a railway accident is one proof that the 
public have ceased to look on rapid locomotion as 
a dangerous affair. In the days of coach travelling 
the overturn, with its bruises and broken limbs, 
was rarely heard of beyond the next village,—but 
every stoppage of a train is faithfully chronicled. 
This makes a difference in the apparent, though 
not in the actual, result,—which a recurrence to 
figures at once pleasantly corrects. 

Government shows an inclination to be liberal 
just now in matters of Science and Art.—The 
Civil Service Estimates for the year ending the 
31st of March 1852 include the sum of 15,0001. 
** proposed to be granted towards the erection 
of an additional museum, and for enlarging the 
theatre at the Royal College of Surgeons for the 
delivery of the Hunterian Lectures,”—1,000/. to 
the Royal Asiatic Society ‘‘ towards defraying | 
the expenses of the publication of the inscriptions | 
in cuneiform characters copied by Lieut.-Colonel | 
Rawlinson,—-and 500/. ‘‘ towards the excavations at | 
the Mound of Susa, with a view to the discovery | 
of ancient monuments known to be deposited | 
there.” These, after all, are not very large sums :— 
but Government is not always so generous,—and | 
Chancellors of the Exchequer have still before 
them the shadows of imaginary Members opposed 





to grants for educational purposes. 
When will the new street through Westminster | 


be completed? In seven months, or thereabouts, | 
the Crystal Palace was begun and finished :—in 
seven years the proposed Victoria Street can only | 
be said to have been commenced. This aptly | 
illustrates the difference between the work of a | 
commission acting under direct personal responsi- | 
bility to the public and that of a commission which | 
supposes itself responsible to nobody. Meanwhile, 
one of the most foul, criminal and pestilential | 
districts in the metropolis is allowed to lie undis- 
turbed in the half-mile of courts and alleys between 
the royal and the legislative palaces of England. 
Why does not some popular member rise in the 
House to inquire into the reasons for this delay ? 
We are not surprised to hear that the inhabitants 
have called a meeting to remonstrate with the 
Government on the subject. Considerations of 
public health, convenience of the district traffic, 
economy of time, regard for popular morals, call 
for the speedy execution of these works. If West- 
minster will only look into the City, it will find, 
in respect to the rapidity with which improve- 
ments once undertaken there are carried out 
ample reasons to be ashamed of its own dilatory 
proceedings. 

A well-known Neapolitan writes to us, in re- 
ference to a paragraph in our paper of last week 
in which we spoke of Naples being, by her ab- 
sence from the Great Exhibition, self-separated 
from the list of civilized and industrial nations, 
—to claim exemption from this verdict for 
the people of his country as distinct from its 
sovererygn. Our English readers know doubt- 
less that in speaking of the public acts of 
Naples we implicate only its King and Govern- 
ment. If Naples be thus blotted from the commu- 
nities of the world,—it isa profound misfortune for 
her people. The sin is the sin of herrulers. But 
our readers shall see what an intelligent Neapolitan, 
who is neither a politician nor a refugee, thinks 
of the modern Vandalism which disgraces his land. 
—“‘I submit,” he writes, ‘that you shouldhave said 
that in this age of progress one monarch alone, the 





King of Naples, refused to allow his subjects to 


enter the lists of industrial chivalry and compete 
for the prize awarded to superior industry and 
knowledge. Not content with being ignorant him- 
self,—he must be the cause of ignorance in others. 
He stifled the voice of learning,—he fettered the 
press, and earned the sad distinction of being the 
only monarch who dared to openly avow his predi- 
lection for ignorance and his terror of the force of 
intelligence. To my own knowledge, many of my 
countrymen were preparing for this great event 
when the fatal order was published which con- 
demned them to inactivity. I am no political 
refugee. I raise my indignant voice in the cause of 
science alone :—and I feel ashamed, and blush, 
not that I am a Neapolitan, —but that a Nea- 
politan sovereign could be so unworthy of his high 
trust.” 

The Society of Arts continues to hold the Con- 
versazioni announced in our columns. That on 
Wednesday evening last was the fifth of the series, 
—and was largely attended. Foreign art and 
science were represented by distinguished visitors, 
—and these were met by many men eminent in our 
own circles. On the walls and in portfolios there 
was a large collection of Calotypes, by Mr. Elmore, 
Dr. Perry, Mr. Cundell, Messrs. Henneman & 
Malone, and others. Conspicuous among them 
were some views of the Exhibition Building in its 
different stages,—and of pieces of exhibited sculp- 
ture taken by Mr. Delamotte. 

On casting up the final accounts of the Book- 
sellers’ Provident Retreat, at Abbot’s Langley, it 
appears that only a small balance remains in hand 
to meet the current expenses of the year and to 
keep the Retreat in a state of efficient repair. 
Efforts are consequently on foot to raise a new 
fund from booksellers and other friends and con- 
nexions of the trade, for the purpose of covering 
these requirements. We understand that 750. 
has already been invested in stock towards this 
very desirable object. 

A prospectus has been sent to us, which we sup- 
pose is now circulating in the printing establish- 
ments of the metropolis, for the establishment of a 
Printers’ Athenzeum, on the principle of the Whit- 
tington Club, but somewhat humbler in its aims 


| and means. The case seems to be well stated, and 


the feasibility of the scheme made out.—‘‘ The 
printer,” says the document in question, “is re- 
puted to be an intelligent man. To a certain 
extent the opinion is not devoid of truth. But, 
even to admit thus much, must be through the 
language of contrast. It is his calling that makes 
him what he is. If extent of general knowledge 
be taken as the test, the conclusion is false. What 
he knows, is far more mechanical than real ; what 
he does not know, is the all-important question. 
He scans the surface of much knowledge, but its 
heights and depths he is unable to reach or penetrate. 
Try him by what he knows, and the carpenter and 
the cabinet-maker, the jeweller and the silversmith 
are almost as well-informed as he is. The truth is, 
knowledge in all trades, when confined to the mere 
calling, is of a contracted and local character ; 
men serve seven years to the acquirement of a 
determinate quantity ; and possessing, say an aver- 
age share of ability in their professions, become 
masters of intellect only suited to the avocations 
they follow.” There are truth and modesty in these 
remarks, The prospectus is right also in assuming 
that general knowledge is a considerable element 
in the efficiency of a compositor,—still more is it 
so in that of the “reader” or ‘‘ corrector” for 
the press. Out of the 5,000 persons employed in 
the trade in London, there should be many anxious 
to improve at once their mental and their worldly 
position by such means as the suggested institution 
would afford. For 500 members, paying a shilling 
a month each, it is said there could be provided in 
a good central situation :—‘‘ 1. A respectable and 
comfortable reading-room, amply supplied with 
the papers and publications of the day.—2. A 
library, the books of which would be accessible to 
members at their own homes, as well as at the 
institution itself.—3. An evening meeting, for the 
members and their friends, male and female, at 
least once a-week, a night in one week being ap- 
propriated to the performance of music, and a 
night in the following week to the delivery of lec- 





tures and the reading of dissertations on the wr, 
ings of our best authors. On other nights, differ. 
ent departments of amusement and study would 
be provided ; such as literary and soci discus, 

sions, the attainment of a varied education by the 

acquisition of foreign languages, games at draughts, 

chess, and such-like.—4. An evening schoo} for 

apprentices and adults, in which the elements of 

the English language should be taught.”—Such » 

institution, with the great bond between its men. 

bers of similarity of pursuit, is capable of pro. 

ducing many beneficial results, —and we shall wate, 

its progress with more than usual interest as an 

experiment on a new plan. 

The Brussells Herald says :—‘‘The members of 
the literary Congress of the Netherlands have peti. 
tioned the King of Holland, praying His Majesty 
to introduce into the new Treaty of Commeree ty 
be concluded with Belgium a clause for the pur. 
pose of facilitating the interchange of lj 
works between the two countries,—or, in other 
words, theimportation of Dutch books into Belgi 
and that of Flemish books into the Netherlands — 
as a means of strengthening those ties which their 
common language, origin and political union have 
caused to subsist for centuries between the two 
nations, and which the events of 1830 have not 
broken by separating them politically.” 

Mr. Asa Whitney, a substantial and intelligent 
citizen of New York, has lately made considerable 
progress in the United States and in this country 
in obtaining countenance and support to a project 
of which he is the author, for “ building,” as the 
Americans say, a railway two thousand miles long, 
from Lake Michigan to the shores of the Paeifie 
Ocean. The peculiarity and the recommendation 
of Mr. Whitney's scheme is, that he proposes to 
build his line without capital, and to obtain a profit 
from it without dividends. Mr. Whitney says to 
the Government of the United States :—Give me 
a belt of land 2,000 miles long by 60 miles broad 
—that will be about 78,000,000 acres,—and I will 
build my road in the centre of it. I will proceed 
by sections of ten miles. I will start from Lake 
Michigan, where the lands are the best and the 
most peopled. I will sell five miles of land for as 
much money as will build ten miles of road. I 
can then sell other five miles of land and build 
other ten miles of road; and so on for the first 800 
miles of the line. I shall then have a reserve of 
half of my best lands as a guarantee fund for the 
completion of the other 1,200 miles. The line will 
people the lands and the people will support the 
line. When all is finished, I shall have obtained 
my profit out of the enhanced price of the lands,— 
the line will be national property,—the wilderness 
will have been reclaimed—the people will have 
had a new home opened to them,—and all that 
can remain to be done will be to levy just as much 
toll on those who use the line as will keep it in 
repair. That is an outline of Mr. Whitney’s case: 
—and there is every probability that he will do 
what he says. He has the support of twenty-one 
States,—and a committee of the Senate have re 
ported in his favour. The scheme is at once charac 
teristic and worthy of his country; and illustrates 
in a remarkable manner the strong tendency of 
the Saxon intellect not to trouble itself with much 
speculation, but to do something. am 

In its zeal for those peculiar interests which in 
the opinion of certain modern statesmen are sup- 
posed to be included in the word Order, the Prus- 
sian Government has put its iron heel on the 
Peace Society of Kénigsberg. On what pretence 
put down the Peace Society !—the English reader 
may well exclaim. What crime can the Peace 
Society have committed? Our correspondence 
from Berlin tells us that Herr Rapp at one of the 
meetings of the Society read an extract from the 
Herald of Peace, the organ of the English Peace 
Society, —and the police have seen in this fact 
sufficient proof that the Society of Kénigsberg 8 
engaged in an unlawful correspondence with 
Society of London. It is of the very nature 
Casarism—whether it be of ancient Rome or of 
modern Germany—to abhor associations of men 
for useful and pacific purposes. Vespasian W' 
not tolerate an organized body of firemen, ~ 
Frederick William will not allow an organization 
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«in the name ‘of peace and goodwill to all out, that neither the Himalaya nor the Kouenlun 


» But what is certainly curious about this 


jemonstration of despotic authority is, that it 
«nade by a party professing the most ultra-doc- 
es eg of Protestant pietism—whose talk is inter- 
with texts of Scripture and whose constant 
appeal is to the Peace ee taught - the Mount 
‘lee. It is ez to fancy a Haynau or a 
sO marching with spurred boot and clanking 
vord into a peace meeting and commanding it 
‘ nerse and meet no more. But such freaks in 
nen of peace and professing piety would move the 
nader to laughter and contempt, did not the ter- 
tre of the revolutions which their folly 
pay provoke throw its dark and lurid shadow 
yeoes the record in which it is perused. 


RoYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 
The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW 
pEN.—Admissivn (from Eight o'clock till Seven), 1s.; Cata- 
rh JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, RB.A., Sec. 


soclETY OF PAINTERS -IN- WATER-COLOURS.— The 

poRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 

ir Gallery, 5, Pall Mali East, from Nine till Dusk.—Ad- 
GEORGE FRIPP, Secretary. 





Ww 








soon 1s.; Catalogue, 6d, 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
MeGALLERY, with a Collection of PICTURES by A NCIENT 
YASTERS and deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, isOPEN DAILY, 


Six.-A la. ; Cat: ls. 
um Ten to Six. GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


AMATEU RS.—The EXHIBITION of DRAWINGS, &c. by 
ENGLISH AMATEURS, is NOW OPEN DAILY, at the Gal- 
ery, No. 121, Pall Mall (opposite the Opera Colonnade), from Ten 
tii Dusk.—Admittance, 1s. ; Catalogue, 6d. 


te ORIGINAL DIORAMA, Regent's Park.—NOW_ EX- 
HIBITING, Two highly interesting Fictares, each 70 feet broad 











ion ; and the : 
the Bhine, with various effects. Admission to both Pictures only 
Que Shilling. —Children under twelve years, half-price. Open from 
Teo till Six. 





LLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street. — The 
ERLAND MAIL to INDIA, exhibiting the 
plowing »s, viz., Southampton, Bay of Biscay, Cintra, Tarifa, 
the Tagus, Gibraltar, Algiers, Malta, Alexandria, Cairo, Suez. the 
Sea, Aden, Ceylon, Madras, Calcutta, and the addition of the 
j .” the exterior by moonlight, the beautiful gateway, 
orgeous interior, is NOW OPEN DAILY, at Twelve, 
Feand Eight.—Admission, 1s., 28. 6d. and 3s. Doors open half- 
w-bour before each representation. 


Th GREAT DIORAMA of JERUSALEM and the HOLY 
LAND the largest ever exhibited.— Painted under the direction of 
ir. W. Bevery, from authentic Sketches by Mr. W. H. Barr- 
um, the Figures life size, and all the objects of corresponding 
nanitude and grandeur. In order to give due effect and 

tp various scenes, and render them still more sclemn and beautiful, 


LLERY OF IT 
fe of the I 


reality | Pt . 
iful, | are found at the eastern extremity of the plain, and 


Meart’s ‘ Kyrie Eleison’—Hymn, ‘ Alla Trinita Beata’—a Chorale, | 


on express the original Jews’ Hymn of Lamentation— 

toi the Grand Prayer from ‘Mos¢ in Egitto,’ are sung by an effici- 

atchoir, accompanied by Mr. J. H. Tuity on the Harmonium.— 

Daily, at Twelve, Three, and Eight o'clock. — Admission, 1s. ; 
°, Re 


Seats, 28, éd. 

81. GEORGE’S GALLERY, HYDE PARK CORNER. 
THE GREAT EXHIBITION AND THE ROYAL POLY- 
TECANIC INSTITUTION.—All the MOST INTERESTING 
DEPOSITS at the GREAT EXHIBITION will, in turn, be 
LECTUKED ON at the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITU- 
TION.-The PRESENT LECTURES are on the CHEMISTRY 
df the MINERALS and CRYSTALS at the Great Exhibition, be- 

ing with DIAMONDS, RUBIES and PEARLS, by J. H. 

, Esq.; ‘and on BAKEWELL’S PATENT COPYING 

GRAPH, by Dr. Bachhoffner.—The ROTATION of the 
EARTH, exhibited by F:): UCAULT’S Experiments.—The great 
emomy of Cooking by GAS explained.—A LECTURE on the 
HISTORY of the HARP, by Frederick Chatterton, Esq., with 
Voal Illustrations -T WO SERIES OF SPLENDID DISSOLV- 
IN@ VIEWS. — DIVERand DIVING BELL, &c. &.—Admis- 
fin, 14.; Schools, Half-price.—Open daily from half-past Ten till 


Tive,and every evening from Seven till half-past T'en. 





SCIENTIFIC 


SOCIETIES. 

Royat.—June 5.—The Annual Meeting was 
teld for the election of Fellows, the Earl of Rosse, 
President, in the chair.—The gentlemen named in 
te following list were elected.—C. C. Babington, 
iy, T. S. Beck, M.D., C. J. F. Bunbury, 
by., G. T. Doo, Esq., E. B. Eastwick, Esq., 
Capt. C. M. Elliot, Capt. R. FitzRoy, K.N., J. 
R. Hind, Esq., A. W. Hofmann, Esq., T. H. 
Huxley, Esq., W. E. Logan, Esq., J. Paget, Esq., 
6. G. Stokes, Esq., W. Thomson, Esq., and 
A.V. Waller, M.D. 

GrocraPHicaL.—May 19.—Capt. W. H. Smyth, 

N., President, in the chair.—A notice by M. 
& Khanikoff on his late ascent of Mount Ararat, 
% communicated to the Society by the Foreign 

®, was read; when the paper of the evening, 
y Lieut. R. Strachey, illustrated by Arrowsmith, 
Ws read, ‘On the Physical Geography of the Pro- 
Vinees of Kumaon and Garhwial, in the Himalaya 
Mountains, and of the adjoining parts of Tibet.’ 
Mr. Strachey began by giving a sketch of the 
general configuration of the surface of Central Asia, 





appear to have any definite special existence apart 
from the general elevated mass of Tibet between 
them, which would thus seem to form the summit 
of a great protuberance above the géneral level of 
the earth’s surface. Mr. Strachey proceeded to 
give a more detailed account of the physical features 
of the British Himalayan provinces of Kumaon 
and Garhwal, and of the part of Tibet immediately 
contiguous to our frontier to which his own per- 
sonal observations had been confined. The transi- 
tion from the plains of Northern India to the moun- 
tains is sudden and well defined. The Siwalik 
range, well known by the paleontological discoveries 
of Dr. Falconer and Col. Cautley, is that first met 
with, extending with occasional breaks along the 
great part of the southern edge; accompanied by 
the characteristic tracts of swamp and dry forest 
known as the Tarai and Bhabar along its outer, or 
southern, face, and by the longitudinal valleys called 
Din or Mari on the north. Immediately above 
these valleys we enter the great mountain region 
that extends to the north over a breadth of up- 
wards of 200 miles. The loftiest peaks, some of 
which exceed 28,000 feet in height, are usually 
found along a line 80 or 90 miles from the southern 
edge of the chain—neither coincident with the 
water-shed nor forming a continuous ridge, but 
broken up into groups separated by deep gorges, and 
connected by transverse spurs with the water-shed 
range that runs 20 or 30 miles further to the north. 
On crossing the water-shed, which here forms the 
boundary between the British provinces and Tibet, 
we find ourselves on a plain 150 miles in length, 
and 30 or 40 in breadth, that stretches away in a 
N.W. direction, and beyond which rise mountains 
that hardly enter the limits of perpetual snow, the 
highest point on which is the celebrated peak of 
Kailas, the altitude of which is nearly 22,000 feet. 
The elevation of the plain varies from 16,000 feet 
along its southern edge, to 14,500 feet in its more 
central parts, where it is cut through by the river 
Sutlej. It is everywhere intersected by stupendous 
ravines, that of the Sutlej being nearly 3,000 feet 
deep. The lakes of Raékas Tas and Manasarowar 


form the limit of the explorations hitherto made 
in that direction. Their elevation is about 15,250 


feet. A general view of the geology of these regions | 


was given, followed by a notice of the chief me- 
teorological phenomena. The character of the 
vegetation of the lower parts of the mountains, 
even far into their interior, is truly tropical up to 
about 4,000 feet, though from even 3,000 feet a 
few of the forms of temperate climates begin to 
appear. On the outer parts of the mountains one 
of the main features of the forest is the Pinus longi- 
folia, which is most abundant from 3,000 to 6,000 
feet. As we ascend, species of the deciduous trees 
of the temperate zone are introduced; and they, 
with other pines, prevail in the upper parts of the 
forest from 8,000 to 11,500 feet, at which elevation 
arboreous vegetation rather suddenly terminates. 
A more open tract succeeds, in which the vegeta- 
tion is for the most part herbaceous; few shrubs 
ascending to 14,000 feet. Between 17,000 and 
18,000 feet vegetable life may be considered finally 
to cease. The plain of Tibet is almost a desert, 
but its vegetation, though scanty, is still highly 
interesting. After a short account of the agricul- 
ture and zoology of this tract, Mr. Strachey con- 
cluded by asketch of the races of men that inhabit 
it, drawn up by his brother, Mr. J. Strachey. 

The reading was followed by a conversation, in 
which Drs. Hooker and Thomsen (lately returned 
from the Himalayas), Mr. Winterbottom (who ac- 
companied Lieut. Strachey in his expeditions), Sir 
R. 1. Murchison, Col. Rawlinson, and others took 

rt. 

May 26.—Anniversary Meeting—The Report 
stated, that the balance at the bankers on the 1st 
of January was 170/. 14s. 1}d. over and above all 
liabilities. The funded property of the Society 
amounted to 2,224/. 1s. 10d. in 3}/. consols; and the 
other assets consisted of a library of several thou- 
sand books and pamphlets, many thousand maps 
and charts, and a valuable collection of instruments. 
During the past year the additions to the above 


wore particularly of Tibet. He further pointed | have been exceedingly numerous: among which, 


the Council especially directed attention to the gift 
from the Imperial Geographical Institute of Aus- 
tria, of acollection of maps, at present at the World’s 
Exhibition in Hyde Park. In addition to this was 
mentioned the Map of the Caucasian Isthmus, by 
Koch,—the Topographical Atlasse of Bavaria, and 
of Saxony,—Vidal’s map of Portugal,—the Trigo- 
nometrical Survey of Norway,—Coello’s and Ma- 
doz’ Atlas of Spain, &c. A most valuable bequest 
of Instruments, by the late Robert Shedden, Esq., 
has also been received.—The Royal Donation for 
the ‘‘ Encouragement of Geographical Science and 
Discovery” has been this year divided between Dr, 
George Wallin, of Finland, for his important 
travels through Arabia, and Mr. Thomas Brunner, 
for his meritorious explorations in the north-west 
portion of the Middle Island of New Zealand. The 
Journal itself had, owing to the prosperous state 
of the Society, been largely increased in size and 
value.—The President read a summary on the pro- 
gress of geography during the past year. After 
mentioning the many severe losses experienced by 
the Society in the deaths of several of its Fellows 
(among whom were included the names of Sir R. 
Peel, Capt. O. Stanley, R.N., the Marquis of 
Northampton, Lord Nugent, Du Bois de Mont- 
péreux, Col. Lapie, Lord Bexley, Major-Gen. 
Mawbey, General Sir P. Ross, Sir L. Shadwell, 
Lord Stanley, of Alderley, Major-Gen. Stannus, 
Prof. G. Wahlenberg, and others), the President 
enumerated the many excellent papers which had 
been read during the past session at the meetings 
of the Society. Attention was primarily directed 
to the papers by Col. Ph. Yorke and Dr. Buist, 
of Bombay, ‘On the Use of the Aneroid.’ He then 
proceeded to mention the introduction of this 
instrument at the Swansea Meeting of the British 
Association in 1848, where it was successfully ad- 
vertised as a means both for meteorological obser- 
vations and for obtaining differences of level. On 
a close examination, however, of the instrument, 
these assertions proved, in the opinion of the Pre- 





| sident, too hasty; and after much investigation he 

had come to the conclusion, that further improve- 

ment was necessary before the instrument could 
| be trusted otherwise than as a journeyman to the 
| Torricellian tube, in the manner of a job-watch to 
| a box-chronometer. To be used with success it 
| should be tested by comparison with a barometer 
| at three different and distant parts of the scale, 
| before and after the observations. The President 

gave an elaborate account of the progress of geo- 
| graphy in the different quarters of the globe; and 
| paid a tribute of admiration to the labours of the 

Hydrographic Office of the Admiralty, under the 
| direction of Sir F. Beaufort. Respecting the great 
| Ordnance Survey, he mentioned that the informa- 
| tion received by the Society was neither so intimate 

nor so precise as when under the conduct of Gene- 
| ral Colby, one of the first members of the Royal 
Geographical Society. —The Geological Survey, 

under the direction of Sir Henry De la Beche, was 
next described. The map of the Isthmus of Darien, 
by Arrowsmith, from the surveys of Belcher, 
Kellett, Wood, Barnet, Lloyd, Hughes, Garella, 
&c., was praised ; as well as the map of the Cape 
Colony,and that of the mining districts of California, 
from the surveys of Capt. W. A. Jackson. Mention 
was made of the continued attention paid by Mr. 
T. Saunders to the regions of Central America; 
and of the elaborate physical map, by Mr. Peter- 
mann, of the British Isles,—as well as of one, by 
the same gentleman, of Borneo, from the very best 
authorities. The maps by Mr. Lowry were also 
commended. The President next explained, in 
terms of laudation, the bold attempt made by Mr. 
Wyld to impart a knowledge of geography to the 
million in the construction of bis gigantic globe in 
Leicester Square. The merits of the geographical 
publications of the year by Knight, Blackie, 
Fullarton, &c., were carefully enumerated. At 
the close of his summary on Africa, the President, 
regretting the undignified controversies respecting 
the rise and course of the Nile which had taken 
place, unhesitatingly expressed his conviction that 
no European traveller, from Bruce downwards, had 
yet seen.the source of the true White Nile. Con- 
cerning this, he said, we may still exclaim.— 
“<Tynotum, plus notus, Nile, per ortum.” The address 
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concluded with the expression of the President’s 
gratification in surrendering the charge of the So- 
ciety to the new President, Sir R. I. Murchison. 





Astatic.—May 17.—Prof. H. H. Wilson in the 
chair.—The Annual Report uf the Council, after a 
passing reference to the multiplication of Societies, 
with especial and limited objects of pursuit, by 
which the advantages of union and concentration 
have been of late years greatly lessened, proceeded 
to detail the changes which had taken place in the 
Society by death and resignation of members. In 
the obituary, especial allusion was made to the 
Right Hon. C. W. W. Wynn, who had been Pre- 
sident of the Society from its first institution until 
the period when his infirmities precluded his 
attendance at the meetings. The decease of Capt. 
Newbold was then noticed ; and a concise detail 
read of the services of that officer, and of his con- 
tributions to science and literature, as well his 
independent publications, as those which have 
appeared in the Journals of the Royal Asiatic 
‘Society, and its branch establishments in India. 
Allusion was made to the efforts of Framjee 
*Cowasjee for the benefit of his country, by the 
‘general education of the people, and especially by 
the introduction of improved methods of agricul- 
ture, which has entitled him to the appellation of 
the Lord Leicester of India. The Report then 

-gave some notice of the progress of Babylonian and 

Assyrian decipherment as carried out by Col. Raw- 
linson, and now in the course of communication to 
the world by the Society. The Babylonian version 
of the great Behisttin inscription was exhibited on 
the table ; and, in allusion to it, the Report con- 
tained a concise résumé of what had been done 
from the information of Col. Rawlinson himself, 
who is of opinion that the inscriptions read extend 
over a period of 1,000 years—from B.c. 2000 to 
1000 ; that he has ascertained the religion of the 
ancient Assyrians and Babylonians to have been 
strictly Astral or Saban ; and as he finds among 
the gods the names of Belus, Ninus and Semiramis, 
he thinks that the dynasties given by the Greeks 
were, in fact, lists of mythological names. The 
geography of Western Asia as it was 4,000 years 
ago appears to be clearly made out. Col. Rawlinson 
finds a king of Cadytis, or Jerusalem, named 
Kanun, a tributary of the king who built the 
palace of Khursabad, warring with a Pharaoh of 
Egypt, and defeating his armies on the south 
frontier of Palestine. The Meshec and Tubal of 
Scripture were dwelling in North Syria, the Hit- 
tites held the centre of the province, and the com- 
mercial cities of Tyre and Sidon and Gaza and 
Acre flourished on the coasts. And so well does 
Col. Rawlinson find the geography made out, that 
he is of opinion he can identify every province and 
city named in the inscriptions.—The Report ad- 
verted to the depressed state of the Society’s 
finances, and to the observations of the Auditors, 
whose recommendations at large would receive the 
best attention of the Council. 

The Report of the Oriental Translation Com- 
mittee mentioned the printing of the second volume 
of the ‘Travels of Evliya Effendi’, of the fifth 
volume of ‘Haji Khalfee Lexicon’, and of the 
‘Makamat’ of Hariri. The Committee has re- 
ceived from Col. Rawlinson the offer of a translation 
of the valuable and rare geographical work of 
Yakit, which it has gladly accepted ; and is about 
to proceed with the printing of the third and con- 
cluding volume of M. Garcin de Tassy’s ‘ Histoire 
de la Littérature Hindoui et Hindoustani,’ includ- 
ing a Memoir on Hindtistani Songs, with numerous 
translations. The Report concluded with noticing 
the presentation of William the Fourth’s gold 
medal to Prof. H. H. Wilson, in acknowledgment 
-of his services to Oriental literature generally, and 
especially in testimony of the merits of his transla- 
tion of the ‘ Vishnu Purana.’—The Report of the 
Committee for publishing Oriental Texts lamented 
the inadequacy of their funds to carry on the valu- 
able works proposed for publication with as much 
activity as they could wish,—but stated that pro- 

ss was making with M. Garcin de Tassy’s 
edition of the ‘Mantac ut Tayr,’ and with Mr. 
Morley’s ‘ History of the Ghaznawi Sultans, by 
Baihakki.’ 





Dr. Bird submitted the Auditors’ Report, con- 
taining a statement of the receipts and disburse- 
ments of the past year,—showing that the expenses 
incurred by,the Society in the publication of the 
labours of Col. Rawlinson were, in fact, so much in 
actual excess of its income. The Report contained 
suggestions intended to restore the funds to a more 
satisfactory condition ; and recommending that the 
fee now paid on admission into the Society should 
be abolished,—and that measures should be taken 
to deliver series of evening lectures on some of the 
more interesting and popular subjects of Oriental 
research. 

In pursuance of a notice given to the members, 
the meeting then proceeded to consider the pro- 
priety of abolishing the admission fee, which had 
been recommended by the Council in concurrence 
with the suggestion of the Auditors; and after 
some discussion the proposition was put drom the 
chair, ‘‘That with a view to induce a greater 
number of persons to become members of the 
Society,ethe admission fee of five guineas be abo- 
lished,”—and was carried by a large majority. 

After the usual votes of thanks, the meeting 
proceeded to the election of the Council and officers 
for the ensuing year. The following gentlemen 
were elected into the Council:—J. Atkinson, N. 
Bland, B. Botfield, Esqrs., Dr. J. Bird, Capt. 
W. J. Eastwick, J. Fergusson, G. Forbes, J. 
Hutt, Esqrs., SirT. H. Maddock, Sir C. Malcolm, 
W. H. Morley, H. T. Prinsep, EC. Ravenshaw, 
L. R. Reid, W. Strachey, Esqrs., and Lieut.-Col. 
Sykes. The officers of the past year were elected 
to serve during the year ensuing. 





Society or ANTIQUARIES.—June 5.—J. Payne 
Collier, Esq., V.P., in the chair.—R. Ellison, 
Esq. and W. M. Wylie, Esq. were elected mem- 
bers.—Besides the ancient weapons exhibited on 
the 29th ult., a considerable collection of additional 
ones, chiefly the property of Mr. Rolfe,-of Sand- 
wich, of Mr. Porrett, late of the Armoury in the 
Tower, and of Mr. R. Smith of London, were laid 
on the table, further illustrative of Mr. Akerman’s 
paper. Respecting nearly all of these, Mr. Smith 
entered into some verbal explanations; and espe- 
cially dwelt on certain Roman and Anglo-Saxon 
relics recently found at Colchester, which were of 
very novel and peculiar types. One of these was 
a Roman short iron sword,—and he said that he was 
aware of the existence of no other example. It 
was singularly contrasted with a long Anglo- 
Saxon sword, also of iron :—and both excited a 
good deal of observation.—Among the presents to 
the library, Dr. Bowring sent from Hong Kong 
a Chinese work on urns, vases, bells and vessels 
of various kinds which were manufactured or dis- 
covered in different parts of the Celestial Empire, 
both in metal and in porcelain.—The reading of 
the evening was, a third paper by Mr. Collier ‘Ona 
number of curious and important points omitted 
in all the Biographies of Sir Walter Raleigh.’ His 
former two communications brought the narrative 
down to the year 1592, when Sir Walter was in 
possession of his estate at Sherborne; this con- 
tinuation of the subject extended only to the 
year 1599,—and during nearly the whole of that 
interval Raleigh was in disgrace at court. Among 
other things, it was shown that Lady Raleigh (with 
whom, as Elizabeth Throgmorton, Raleigh had had 
an intrigue) had exerted herself very strenuously 
with Sir Robert Cecill to prevent the enterprise 
of her husband to Guiana, on the ground of the 
dangers to which he would be exposed. This was 
in the year 1594; but, nevertheless, as is well 
known, Raleigh sailed in quest of El Dorado in 
the summer of 1595. On his return, he published 
his famous tract on the ‘ Discovery of El Dorado; 
and Mr. Collier showed from a comparison of his 
own copy of 1596 with others bearing the same 
date that it was twice printed in the same year,— 
a circumstance not hitherto noted by anybody. 
At the conclusion of the reading, Mr. R. Cole 
produced a privy seal, to which Mr. Collier had 
referred, under which the sum of 19,000/. was 
paid to Raleigh in April, 1596,—entirely confirma- 
tory of the views and dates enforced in the paper. 





Mr. Cole also undertook on the next evening to 
bring forward some important original documents 





relating to Sherborne, and to Sir Walter Ralegy 
property there, which also bore out the 80 
sions at which Mr. Collier had arrived, . 
















Roya Society oF LITERATURE.—May 9, 
The Rev. Dr. Spry, V-P. in the chair.—Thy 
cretary read a letter from Mr. Birch, contaj,; 
an account of a Greek papyrus in the posse, 
of Mr. Joseph Arden :—the MS. being exhibit 
to the meeting,—and Mr. Birch being pre 
and enlarging on several particulars in his Jeu 
at the close of the reading. The papyrus is of 4, 
length of about 12 feet, and in excellent presern, 
tion. It consists of 48 pages of Greek, beantig, 
written ; each page being about 7 inches long | 
2 inches wide, and containing 28 lines. The » 
mencement is imperfect. The first sixteen pg, 
terminate with the title ATIOAOrIA ypj 
AYKO&PONOC—“ The defence of Lycophron, 
The second and more perfect portion is entitled, y 
the beginning, in a very cursive hand, ypp 
EYZENIMMOY EISALPEAIAS IPOS Nosy 
EYKTON,—“ The defence of the Indictment , 
Euxenippus in reply to Polyeuctes.” The coy, 
mencing paragraph of this portion, while it refy 
to some wel-known facts of Athenian history, ¢ 
the time of the final struggle with Macedon, also a 
quaints us with some new ones; and the whole r 
rus when published will doubtless throw congj 
able light on the politics of Athens at the period 
From the partial examination as yet made of jt 
contents, it seems probable that we have here 
more orations of the orator Hyperides; one g 
them an impeachment of Euxenippus, of the ant 
Macedonian party, who was defended by Poly 
euctes, the commissioner sent with Demostheng| 
to Philip, and who was involved in_ the charge ¢ 
receiving the bribes of Harpalus. Of Euxenipp 
nothing is historically known, unless he be thy 
same person who was Eponymous Archon, 3, 
305. Of Lycophrons there are several, in thy 
Athenian history of the period, who were cu. 
nected with the political factions of the day; an/ 
the one against whom the charge is boon may] 
have been the father of the orator and statesma 
Lycurgus. Mr. Arden, the possessor of this tres 
sure, stated that he obtained it from an Arabia 
Gournal (Western Thebes), in January, 1847. It 
was said to have been discovered in a wooden bor, 
deposited ina tomb. There is little doubt but th 
Council will undertake the publication of this reli 
of the past intellectual and historical glories ofa 
small state but a great people ; as it is of Eun- 
pean importance,—and of peculiar interest to the 
Society, because if it should be identified as part 
of the orations of Hyperides, it is connected with 
the manuscript belonging to Mr. Harris, already 
published under the Society’s auspices,—first by 
Mr. Harris himself in fac-simile, and then by Mr. 
C. Babington. 


InsTITUTE OF British ARCHITECTS.—June 2.— 
Mr. Fowler, V. P., in the chair. — Mr. G. R 
Burnell read a paper ‘On the Different System 
of Water Filtration in use for the Supply of Lane 
Towns.’—He adverted to the natural filtration 
systems employed at Nottingham and Toulous, 
the system adopted by Mr. Thom at Glasgow, the 
old system of the Chelsea Water Works, and the 
various patented artificial filters.—A discussia 
ensued, in which the Chairman, Mr. Donaldson, 
Mr. I’Anson, Mr. E. Woodthorp, Sir T. Deane, 
and Mr. Hesketh, were the principal speakers. 





























LINNEAN.—Anniversary Meeting.—May 24.—8. 
Brown, Esq., President, in the chair.—The Sect 
tary read a notice of the members who had diel 
during the year. Of these, seventeen were Fellows, 
three Foreign Fellows, and one Associate. The 
Treasurer read the cash report ; when it appeared 
that there was only’‘a few shillings difference be 
tween the expenditure and the income of the la 
and of the previous year.—Among the presents 
the table were the second part of ‘ Dr. Hooker 
Rhododendrons of the Sikkim Himalaya’ al 
the splendidly illustrated work on the Victoria 
Regia. Both were presented by the publishers 
Messrs. Reeve & Benham. The members preset! 
proceeded to ballot for the Council and officers fo 
the ensuing year.—R. Brown, Esq. was re-electel 
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sdent, W. Yarrell, Esq. Treasurer, J. J. 

ett, Esq. Secretary, and R. Taylor, Esq. 

‘stant Secretary. The following five members 
af the Council were removed :—S. Booth, Esq. 
MD., E. Forbes, Esq., C. M. Lemann, Esq. 
MD., E. Newman, Esq., and SirG. T. Staunton; 
“and the following five were elected into the 
Council: —G. Busk, Esq., Lord Goderich, S. 
Hanley, Esq., J. D. Hooker, Esq. M.D., and J. 


sR. Brown, Esq. in the chair.—J. S. 
Lowell, Esq., was elected a Fellow.—A letter was 
zead from Prof. Trevirances to Dr. Wallich, in- 
dosing several letters of the botanist Schreleer, 
whose life and writings had a short time since 
formed the subject of a communication from Dr. 
Wallich to the Society.—Mr. Westwood stated 



















TIA Yop that he had received further intelligence of the 
. Yeophron, wingless bird which he had described at a former 
i ae “i eeting as an inhabitant of Lord Howe’s Island,— 
Os h.. ofits being found on a spot called ‘‘Cato’s Reef.” — 
Mey Mr. Newport gave an account of his recent re- 
Th t di searches on the embryology of the frog,—and stated 
hile j ~ Cot that they had quite confirmed all the results which 
e rs eM be had arrived at in his paper read before the Royal 
he ake “Ml Society last session. The reading of this paper 





led to a discussion ; in which the President stated 
that, although he was not able to confirm Schlei- 
den's view of the pollen cell becoming the new 

























feel t, he had ascertained most certainly that the 
we al 4“ contact of the pollen cell with the ovule was neces- 
les: one ql 7 the growth of the embryo. 
vs ENTOMOLOGICAL. — June 2.—J. O. Westwood, 
eae Esq. President, in the chair.—H. W. Newman, 
= charged Esq., and Herr Ernst A. Zuckold, of Halle, were 
Euxenn “lM elected members, and Mr. Beaumont was elected 
he be Pls subscriber.—Some African beetles of the genus 
rehen i Goliathus were exhibited by Mr. Rich.—Mr. E. 
wall in M Shepherd exhibited a singular variety of Vanessa 
wen pm flo.) with a pale, almost white costa; and Mr. 
e day: ani Preston exhibited a specimen of Authocharis Car- 
rom us damines $, of which the green on the under side 
1 steteane of the posterior wings was replaced by pale dirty 
f this tres llow.—The President stated that a letter had 
an Arabs received from Herr De Haan, intimating that 
1847, [fg be Was at present conducting an extensive inves- 
; ooden bor, tigation of the neuration of the wings of the 
abt but they “umal Lepidoptera, and begging for any dupli- 
of this reli Specimens that the entomologists in this 
lories of i “U2try might have to spare; it was not essential 
3 of Eur.fg ‘at the specimens should be fine, but merely suf- 
wrest to the ‘ciently so to recognize the species without diffi- 
ied as part eulty—A letter had likewise been received from 





Herr Helfrik, of Berlin, offering to exchange 
European species of the larger Lepidoptera, for 
British species.—The President brought for dis- 
tribution specimens of Cemiostoma scitella off pear, 
and exhibited several larvee of Coleophore from pear 
trees at Hammersmith.— Mr. A. F. Sheppard 
exhibited a very singular specimen of Smerinthus 
populi taken at large, which had a long appendage 
at the base of the right posterior wing, resembling 
4 fifth wing.—Mr. Stainton exhibited cases of 
Coleophora paripennella, and observed that, whereas 
all other Coleophora larve with which he was 
acquainted placed the cases at angles from 45° to 
9° to the object on which they rested, these 
were invariably placed parallel to the fence on 
which they were found.—Mr. Douglas exhibited 
the case formed of the flowers of the origanum, 
the tenant of which had not yet attained the 
perfect state—Mr. J. T. Stephens exhibited a 
new British Hymenoptera, the Selandria sericans 
of Hartig, which he had taken in his own garden 
in May; also Lyda inanita g and 9.—Mr. W. 
W. Saunders exhibited a diaphanous pupa-case, 
























ate. The andthe moth produced from it, from Assam, and 
appearel some rare Homoptera from the same locality. 
pee —Mr. 8. Stevens mentioned that he had that 





Morning seen a specimen of Gastropacha ilicifolia 
(a new British Bombyx), taken in May, on heather 








Hookers at Channock Chase, Staffordshire, by Mr. Atkin- 
gd aul sn,.—Mr. Stevens exhibited a new Mecynis found 

Victora on Plantago maritima near Gravesend,—and a new 
ublishers onius on oaks near Tooting,+also specimens 
8 —_ of Fidonia carbonaria received from Mr. Weaver, 
a from Perthshire; he exhibited likewise some 





Lepidoptera from the banks of the river Napo to 





Vigna 





the east of Quito, South America.—A Note ‘On 
the Habits of Goliathus cacicus’ by Mr. Rich, and 
a Memoir by Mr. H. W. Newman ‘On the Habits 
of the Bombinatrices’ were read,—and Mr. Smith 
read some remarks on the latter subject.—The 
President read a paper ‘On the Hymenopterous 
Genus Evania, and some allied Genera.’—The 
President announced that Part 5 of Vol. I., N.S., 
of the Society’s ‘ Transactions’ was now ready. 


Royat InstituTion.— May 9.—The Duke of 
Northumberland, President, in the chair.—The 
Rev. B. Powell ‘On the Recent Experiment show- 
ing the Rotation of the Earth by means of the 
Pendulum.’—The experiment alluded to has been 
the subject of so much popular notice at the present 
time that it would be needless to go into a particular 
description of its nature or object. If fully veri- 
fied, the result would hardly amount to any more 
palpable proof to the senses than other astrono- 
mical phenomena afford ; in this case, as well as 
in those, the conclusion is equally derived from 
reasoning on the actual appearances. An idea of 
such an effect seems to have occurred long ago, 
and is mentioned in a paper in the Phil. Trans. 
1742, No. 468, by the Marquis de Poli, in the 
course of some observations on the pendulum of 
a different kind. He remarks, ‘I then considered 
(adopting the hypothesis of the Earth’s motion) 
that in one oscillation of the pendulum there would 
not be described from its centre perfectly one and 
the same arc in the same plane :’’—but he does 
not pursue the subject, as being foreign to his 
immediate object. It appears also (see Comptes 
Rendus, 1851, No. 6) that in 1837 Poisson had 
hinted at such an effect, but supposed it of insen- 
sible amount. To some minds difficulties present 
themselves in the first instance, which are easily 
removed by a few simple illustrations. In the first 
place, the deviation from parallelism to itself of 
the meridian of any place, during the rotation of 
the earth, is a simple geometrical question easily 
determined, and the inclination expressed by a 
trigonometrical formula. In the next place, the 
independence of the motion of the pendulum, not- 
withstanding that the point of support is carried 
along with the earth in its rotation, and that the 
whole seems to form a part of the earth, is a point 
easily elucidated by very simple experiments, in 
which the vibration of a small pendulum is seen to 
continue parallel to itself notwithstanding a motion 
given to the point of support ; the effect being in 
fact only a simple consequence of the coexistence 
of two motions communicated to a body at the 
same time. A beautiful apparatus, lent by Mr. 
Bishop, for showing this, was exhibited on the 
present occasion. The experiment originally made 
by M. Foucault was repeated and confirmed under 
the inspection of M. Arago and other eminent 
scientific men with all due precautions in Paris, as 
also at Ghent, Brussels, and elsewhere. In Eng- 
land, besides the public repetitions at the Russell, 
London, and Polytechnic Institutions, by Dr. 
Roget, Mr. Bishop and Mr. Bass, the experiment 
has been tried at York by Professor Phillips, and 
at Bristol by Mr. Bunt, with careful attention to 
all the circumstances likely to ensure the avoid- 
ance of sources of error, and to secure precise 
results. At the Royal Institution on the present 
occasion the experiment was exhibited under two 
modifications by Dr. Bence Jones and by Mr. 
Bass. Other observers have also repeated it in 
various places, especially at Dublin, where Messrs. 
Haughton and Galbraith, Fellows of Trinity Col- 
lege, have pursued the research with all imagin- 
able precautions, and have obtained results some- 
what different from those of other observers. 
According to nearly all the other experiments the 
rate of deviation continued uniform: according to 
Messrs. Haughton and Galbraith, it varied,—and 
they seem to have been the only observers who 
have watched through a complete revolution, the 
time of which was observed to be 28h. 26m. The 
sources of probable error are numerous and not 
easy to be effectually guarded against. The most 
formidable perhaps is the extreme difficulty of 
causing the pendulum to vibrate truly in one 
plane, and to prevent its motion in a narrow 
ellipse. When this takes place and the arc is con- 





siderable, the direction of the major axis is con- 
tinually changing, owing to a well known mechan- 
ical cause (see Herschel’s ‘Outlines of Astronomy,’ 
p. 444); but this deviation is always in the same 
direction as that of the original motion of the 
pendulum, and consequently changes when that 
direction is changed. The true deviation may be 
distinguished from this, in that it is always from 
E. to W., independently of the direetion of the 
original impulse; and the ball always passes 
accurately through the centre in every oscillation, 
whereas in the former case it never does. For 
great accuracy, a variety of other precautions are 
requisite, as to the perfect freedom of suspension, 
guarding against currents, &c.; it is, however, 
possible that the elliptic deviation may oppose 
that due to the earth’s rotation, while the latter 
may manifest itself in spite of the former. It is 
extremely probable that many of the public repe- 
titions may have been affected by these causes of 
error ; yet some of those referred to have been 
made by men of so much eminence and experience 
as observers, as to render it highly improbable 
that they should not have been sufficiently guarded 
against every source of fallacy. The accordance 
of many of the results at different places within 
fair limits of error is also a strong argument in 
favour of their accuracy and trustworthiness. The 
rates of deviation for one hour as determined at 
different places do not seem to be more discrepant 
than would accord generally with the differences of 
latitude. The experiment at Paris gave about 
11° 30’, at Bristol 11° 42’, at Dublin rather more 
than 12°, at York about 13°. To apprehend the 
theoretical principle it is necessary to take into 
account, Ist, the simple inclination of two suc- 
cessive positions of the meridian of a place to each 
other after any interval of time; 2nd, the inde- 
pendence of the motion of the ball of the pendu- 
lum, of the rotation of the point of support ; and, 
3rdly, that the ball, though free in this sense, is 
not however wholly free, being continually drawn 
down by gravity in a direction continually changing 
(relatively to the original direction of vibration,) 
as the earth revolves. Hence, though from the 
second cause the ball would have a tendency 
always to preserve a motion parallel to its original 
motion, and thus to deviate regularly from the 
meridian, it will (from the third cause) not pre- 
serve this exact parallelism, but will take an inter- 
mediate direction. The exact determination of 
this direction cannot be made on any general con- 
siderations, but must be the result of detailed 
mathematical investigation. Thus in general in 
any illustrative or analogous case, so long as the 
axis of vibration continues parallel to itself, the 
are of vibration will continue parallel to itself; 
but if the axis do not continue parallel, the direc- 
tion of the are of vibration will deviate. This 
distinction has been laid down and illustrated ex- 
perimentally by Mr. Wheatstone. The investi- 
gation as pursued by M. Binet (Comptes Rendus, 
1851, No. 6-7,) as well as by other mathematicians, 
is primarily founded on the method long since 
proposed by Euler, of resolving the rotatory 
motion of one point on the earth’s surface into 
two, one about the vertical of that point, the other 
about an axis at right angles to it: of which the 
latter is the part effective in determining the 
direction of gravity on the pendulum, and is pro- 
portional to the sine of the latitude of the point. 
M. Binet makes this general theorem the founda- 
tion of an analytical investigation, in which the 
conditions of the motion of the pendulum gene- 
rally are expressed by certain differential equa- 
tions, the integration of which conducts him to 
certain expressions, which when simplified by the 
consideration of limiting the vibration to small 
arcs gives the azimuthal velocity uniform in the 
direction from E. to W. and in a simple propor- 
tion to the sine of the latitude: giving therefore 
the deviation for one hour in the latitude of Paris 
about 114° and the time of a complete revolution 
32" 8™, An investigation has also been made 
independently by the Astronomer Royal, leading 
to very nearly the same result. Other mathe- 
matical solutions have also been proposed by Dr. 
Day of Bristol, and by Mr. J. R. Young (late 
Professor of Mathematics at Belfast). The latter 
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gentleman has obtained as a consequence of his 
investigations one remarkable result, which he 
states thus :—‘‘ The are of the circular rim of the 
table subtended by the angle of deviation at its 
centre, is always (in one revolution of the earth) 
exactly equal to the difference in length of the two 
parallels of latitude described by the centre and 
extremity of the meridional diameter of the table.” 
age gee Mag. May 3rd and 10th, 1851.] 
e lucid and able illustrations of the subject 
given by Prof. Sylvester have thrown much light 
on the explanation. Modifications of the prin- 
ciple have been suggested by M. Chasles, on the 
idea of the difference of rotatory velocity between 
any two points on the same meridian, which dif- 
ference, insensible as it might seem to be for the 
minute length of a vibration, he shows, will in 
successive vibrations become sensible. This idea 
is nearly the same as that announced by Laplace, 
Mécanique Céleste, vol. iv. c. 5.) who infers a 
eviation in the plane of a projectile fired in the 
direction of the meridian. The same idea has been 
discussed also by other mathematicians: and has 
been further carried out by M. Poinsot, who has 
suggested, that if two balls suspended by separate 
strings, hanging together in contact, and con- 
sequently both partaking in the velocity of rota- 
tion of that point of the earth, were to be suddenly 
separated by releasing a spring placed between 
them, and at first confined by a string, they would 
then show the difference of velocity, belonging to 
points on the earth at that distance apart, and 
would consequently revolve round the vertical. 
(See Comptes Rendus, 1851, No. 14). A beautiful 
variation of the experiment has been suggested by 
M. Bravais (Comptes Rendus, 1851, No. 6.) in 
which a perfectlycircular motion is communicated to 
a pendulum (by a peculiarly ingenious contrivance) 
the time of whose revolution will be different 
according as its direction conspires with or opposes 
that of the earth. If all torsion in the thread 
could be got rid of, a ball simply suspended and fur- 
nished with an index in its equator would be seen 
to rotate. But the torsion destroys the effect. 
This is the suggestion of M. Baudrimont (Comptes 
Rendus, 1851, No. 8.) But by far the most com- 
plete idea not only of the general principle, but of 
the precise law of the sine of the latitude, is ob- 
tained from the beautiful apparatus constructed 
by Mr. Wheatstone, in which the pendulum is 
replaced by the vibrations of a coiled spring, the 
axis of which can be placed in any required incli- 
nation or latitude with respect to a vertical semi- 
eircular frame, which is made to revolve about its | 
vertical radius, and the direction of the vibrations 
is seen to change in a degree proportioned to the 
sine of the latitude or inclination ; as, for example, 





for lat. 30 the sine = 3: and consequently if the | 
vibration be originally in the meridian, when the | 


meridian has revolved 180°, the deviation = 180° 
xX 4= 90°, or is at right angles to the meridian. 
This apparatus was exhibited at the lecture. On 
the whole, the experiment is one of the highest 
interest and importance. Some discrepancies or 
difficulties in the different views taken of the 
theory as well as in the observed results seem to 
indicate that the subject, however apparently 
simple, has not yet been thoroughly worked out, 
—and to point to the desirableness of further 
repetitions of the experiments, if possible in vacuo, 
and with increased precautions, as well as to a 
revision of the dynamical and analytical processes; 
by which possibly any seeming difficulties may be 
cleared up. 

May 23.—The Rev. J. Barlow in the chair. 
—W. Hosking, Esq., ‘On Ventilation by the 
Parlour Fire.’— ‘ Artificial Production of the 
Ruby, &c.’—M. Ebelman, of the Sevres works, 
near Paris, being present with various speci- 
mens of the minerals which he has produced 


artificially, Mr. Faraday stated the process and | 


results generally. The process consists in em- 
ploying a solvent, which shall first dissolve the 
mineral or its constituents; and shall further, 
either on its removal or on a diminution of its dis- 
solving powers, permit the mineral to aggregate in 
a crystalline condition. Such solvents are boracic 
acid, borax, phosphate of soda, phosphoric acid, 
&c. :—the one chiefly employed by M. Ebelman 


is boracic acid. By putting together certain pro- 
portions of alumina and magnesia, with a little 
oxide of crome or other colouring matter, and fused 
boracic acid into a fit vessel, and enclosing that in 
another, so that the whole could be exposed to 
the high heat of a porcelain or other furnace, the 
materials became dissolved in the boracic acid ; and 
then as the heat was continued the boracic acid 
evaporated, and the fixed materials were found 
combined and crystallized, and presenting true 
specimens of spinel. In this way crystals having 
the same form, hardness, colour, specific gravity, 
composition, and effect on light as the true ruby, the 
cymophane, and other mineral bodies were prepared, 
and were in fact identical with them. Chromates 
were made, the emerald and corundum crystallized, 
the peridot formed, and many combinations as yet 
unknown to mineralogists produced. Some of the 
crystals of spinel of recent production whtch M. 
Ebelman exhibited had facets the eighth of an 
inch or more on the sides, 








MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Statistical, .—‘On the Mortality of Intemperate Lives, 
by F. G. P. Neison, Esq. 

Chemical, 8. 

British Architects, 8. 

Tves, Linnean, & 

Horticultural, 3. 

Ethnological, 8—Sir R. Schomburgk’s Ethnological Re- 
searches in Santo Domingo, communicated by H,R.H. 
Prince Albert.—* On the Mandan Indians, now extinct,’ 
by George Catlin, Esq. 

Microscopical, 8. y 

— Society of Arts, 8.—Conversazione. 

Tuurs. Royal, 84. 

Antiquaries, 8, 

Asiatic, 2. 


Mon. 


Sar. 





FINE ARTS 
BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
Exhibition of Ancient Masters. 

THE present Exhibition of Ancient Masters 
within the walls of this Institution confirms what 
we have often said respecting the Art-treasures 
which exist in the United Kingdom, distributed 
throughout the various galleries and rooms belong- 
ing to our nobility and gentry. Scarcely an ari- 
stocratic house can be met with that has not its fair 
complement of historical or fancy pictures,—few 
families are without some records of the lineaments 
of their ancestry. This class of English Art, from 
the time of Holbein down to our own, forms one of 
the most extensive series of portraits in existence, 
—which have enlisted, with very few exceptions, 
the talents of its most renowned professors in their 
production. 

Were the subject-pictures alone which exist in 
England collected in one great gallery,—it is 
quite certain that a show of Italian Art alone 
might be made to vie in many of its departments 
with the renowned collection of the Louvre :—in the 
lower schools all the great national foreign collec- 
tions would undoubtedly be surpassed. From time to 
, time glimpses are obtained of some of these works 
| by means of this annual Exhibition, to which, as 

our readers know, contributions are made from the 
walls of some of the galleries and mansions already 
alluded to. On no occasion within our memory have 
so many pictures of excellence been brought together 
in any one given year as here,—of the Italian school 
more especially. 
| The picture of the highest interest and of the 
greatest rarity here is Leonardo da Vinci's Vierge 
| aux Rochers (No. 41). This is well known by its 
| various engravings,—and by the copy of it fami- 
| liar to all frequenters of the Louvre. It is so much 
the habit to assign the distinguished name of 
| Leonardo to trifling compositions of the Lombard 
| school having certain peculiarities of treatment 
| derived from the practice of this great master— 
|and imitated in the works of Luino and his 
scholars, or of other inferior hands—that when a 
work like the present comes under notice, the 
| conviction is at once forced on the beholder of the 
delusion to which he has been constantly so long 
exposed. The multifarious occupations of this 
great artist left him but little time for the exercise 
of his pictorial powers,—and his true works are for 
the most part well known in the history of Art. 
The wings or folding-doors—it may not be unaccep- 
table to our readers to know—which formed part 
of the altar-piece to which this picture belongs 
are, it is said, still in the possession of the family 
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of Melzi in Milan,—possibly descendants of ssireme of t 
same individuals, the painter’s personal fr sgaitodiizit 
to whom, as his biography acquaints us, he left hose featu 
his death many of his most important effects, : sere is yet 
the advice of Mr. Gavin Hamilton, at the end gf expressions 
the last century, the picture was purchased M gas moved | 
Milan by the late Lord Lansdowne, and glour the 
from him into the Earl of Suffolk’s collection: Who, jy whole 
it is reported, refused the offer of 10,000 guiness rs of | 
for it made to him by Desnoyers the its detail 
y yers the engraver, i of 
The whole aspect of the work is distinctly comp, ever, remar 
borative of those peculiar qualities which th, Mai the cee 
pages of Vasari and Lomazzo ascribe, with the An 
feeling, sense of character, devotional fervour, and onder :-—the 
a power of management in light and shade whig, fj —Z¢ Rabo 
gave relief and rotundity to forms previously pre. fy Swanna @ 
sented in quaint formality or at best in unvita fj of the sa™* 
severity. The words of Fuseli recur to the mind There ar 
in contemplating this great work :—‘‘ Character” [jj ond Child | 
he observes, “‘ was his [Leonardo’s] favourite study which few 
—and character he has often raised from an ing. fj qaintance 
vidual to a species.” Again :—‘‘ The strength of in foreign ‘ 
his execution lay in the delineation of his maj J nore VS 
heads; those of his females owe nearly all thejp fj the ordin® 
charms to chiar-oscuro, of which he is the supposed  iz@ it, wh 
inventor. They are seldom more discriminate [§ which are 
than the children they fondle, —they are the sister, [ orof the ‘ 
of one family.” There are, nevertheless, in thig [Mj del Sacco 
picture many most carefully-studied forms,—anq ff slmost ap] 
the charms of the various heads are dependent as with whic! 
much on beauty of line and physiognomy ag op f ere are t 
light and shade. more pos! 
One of the most extraordinary pictures for finish J syle that 
from the head of man is The Adoration of the Magi condition 
(1), by John de Mabuse. The appearance of this [Mj to.achieve 
picture is opportune now, when a section of our [jy vertially : 
younger artists have had the temerity to assert that The vu 
they are recurring to and practising a mode of art  spicture 
which was earnest in its nature and popular in ity J seceded 
appeal anterior to the days of Raffaelle. For them fj aud hard 
it is unfortunate—or fortunate, according to the rini and 1 
use which they may make of it—that one of the J place tot 
most remarkable examples in existence, presenting of mass al 
the qualities of pains-taking which they claim t Jj img, to ™ 
have in common with the early masters, should be fj the pa' 
on view. By consulting it, they may be instructed Jj 2 comme 
that the formal modes of expression which there [ time will 
meet the eye are deficiencies due to the wantof + fir & 
better systems of instruction,—but that the taste epoch. ; 
and earnestness which characterize the most refined The J 
of the later and greatest schools are the same as fj msaome 
are met with in this picture. For instance, howex- j sillery. 
quisite in expression and in feeling is the head of the on 
Virgin—conscious of her high mission, as she bears sens 
on her knee the Infant to whom the royal perso» ot. 
ages are humbly paying their devotions! How the Lon 
deep and solemn is the feeling of these personages J ‘uty um 
—how noble and expressive their mien—how deli like wro 
cate and refined are their features! How finely ff stould | 
subordinate in interest to these are the attendants [J *bolars 
and inferior personages who form the accessorial ff the chu 
groups! The human forms are not here revealed likes mn 
in the loathsome guise of disease or of corruption, Milan, 
—neither has the painter travelled out of his way J * retire 
in search of the most ungainly individuality as the such a 
means of embodying character. This picture & Leonar 
precisely of a kind to instruct the public correctly Londor 
as to what were the real merits of that early Art, and fj Nor ar 
what its deficiencies,—how fervent was its feeling, and Ch 
how conscientious its pains-taking, how tasteful— pencil. 
nay, graceful—its individual personifications. By finery, 
the register of the Abbey of Grammont, for which Jj Justi 
this excellent picture was painted, we learn that rey 
the Master was engaged on it seven years,—and well 
that he received as remuneration two thousand when | 
pistoles in gold. Passing out of the hands of the Direct: 
Governors of the Netherlands, it formed one of [J ™t ha 
the leading objects of the Orleans Gallery,—and real. w 
came finally into the collection at Castle Howard fj ‘crib 
—tTo Lord Carlisle we are, therefore, indebted for Jj "et w 
a sight of one of the very finest works of Gossaert, Fr 
—whose family name will be found inscribed on aigned 
cap of one of the figures. ; . Child, 
Of the five pictures here by Annibale Carraca, again 
the most conspicuous is that of The Three Mare | 
(17)—the well-known celebrity of Castle Howard. er 
This is a work remarkable chiefly for intensity of Tore 
feeling. Full of incongruities in form—wanting ® = 
physical beauty—artistic contrivance carried to the ey 
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= me of the tableau pose, even to the very verge of 
sgtitudinizing in the dead Christ—presenting faces 
features are insisted on, even to ugliness, — 
sere is yet an air of sincerity and pathos in the 
sons that reveals how intensely the painter 


qas moved in the prosecution of his work. In its 


colour the eclecticism of the school is apparent :— 
ges remind us of Titian and other 
rs of the same school, on close investigation 


ofits details. 


The solemnity of the work is, how- 
wer, remarkable. This picture was another feature 
of the celebrated Orleans collection.—St. John 
with the Angels (7) is of a more suave and graceful 
order:—the heavenly host being more spiritualized. 
_The Raboteur (8), The Flight into Egypt (42), and 
suanna and the Elders (50) are other examples 
of the same vigorous hand. 

There are a grandeur and a style in The Virgin 
md Child with St. John (5), by Andrea del Sarto, 
ghich few can estimate who have not made ac- 

intance with the range of this artist’s powers 
inforeign climes. Greater amplitude of aim and 
more Vigour of hand than are to be met with in 
the ordinary class of his easel pictures character- 
ize it, while it differs widely from the treatments 
ghich are seen in the frescoes of the ‘ Annunziata’ 
grof the ‘Cena’ of the Servi. Like the ‘Madonna 
del Sacco’ it is not. It has none of the tender and 
slmost apprehensive conditions of colour and tone 
with which all these are fraught. The tendencies 
here are to greater power of light and shade and 
more positiveness of colour; with a grandiose 
#yle that raises the author beyond his average 
endition of sensitiveness,—which sought constantly 
toachieve that faultlessness which became so pro- 
verbially associated with his name—senz’ errore. 

The Circumcision (46), by J. Bellini, is evidently 
apicture of his middle style, when he had already 
succeeded in emancipating himself from the dry 
ad hard manner of his predecessors. The Viva- 
rni and Basaiti and their school were now giving 
place to more liberal and enlarged views. Breadth 
ofmass and more freedom of execution were dawn- 
ing, to make way for the philosophic disquisition 
ofthe painter of Cadore. Much that was enjoyed 
incommon by Conegliano and others of the same 
time will be found in this picture,—which is so far 
a fair exponent of the transition period of the 


The Virgin and Child (2) bears one of those 
nissomers which it is customary to find in every 
gilery. The downcast and delicate head, the 

and drooping eye-lid, the finely chiselled nose 

sensitive mouth, when seen under a forcible 
apect. of light and shade in the treatments of 
the Lombard school, are invariably made to do 
duty under the name of Da Vinci.—There is the 
like wrong ascription here of a picture which we 
should be slow to assign even to any one of the 
xholars of Luino,—who have done so much to fill 
the churches and convents round and about the 
likes northward and in the neighbourhood of 
Milan. In the hands of a country dealer and with 
‘retired manufacturer, it can be conceived that 
sh an example might be made to pass for a 
Leonardo :—but how it has been accepted by 
London dilettanti we are ata loss to understand. 
Nor are we a whit more credulous as to the Virgin 
md Child (12) being the work of Peter Perugino’s 
pencil, With its flourish of trumpets, its frame and 
finery, we take leave to say that it has no element 
to justify its being assigned even to any one of his 
mmerous scholars.—It would be a farce really to 
dwell on such absurdities, had not these things 
when exhibited here under the sanction of the 
Direction the effect of misleading those who have 
tot had the opportunity of inspecting the master’s 
tal works. .A more unworthy subject than this 
wribed to the authorship of Perugino we never 
met with. 

Fra Bartolomeo, too, has had the discredit as- 
signed to him of having executed The Virgin and 
Child, with Saints (93). Here our incredulity is 
‘gain provoked :—so is it with the Head in Fresco 
(78) ascribed to Correggio. The cupidity of 

ers and the slavish confidence of:persons having 
Wore means than discretion, are the causes of these 
nistakes,—as fatal to the growth of true taste as 


half-accomplished artist, and to deter him from 
the examination of really important works. 

The Portrait of a Man with a Hawk (64), by 
Titian, is one of those grand personifications of 
human physiognomy in which truth has not been 
suffered to degenerate into servile or trivial parti- 
cular, generic breadth has not been depressed into 
vagueness, nor masculine vigour into coarse cari- 
cature.—By the pupil of Titian, John de Calcar, 
there is said to be a Portrait (59) :—there is cer- 
tainly more evidence in it of Venetian bias than of 
that of the Low Countries, of which he was a native. 
—That The Dukes of Ferrara (60) is by Tintoretto 
no one in the slightest degree acquainted with 
that master’s work will for a moment believe. No 
element of the daring artist’s hand is to be per- 
ceived in it :—nor is it of a quality sufficiently 
good to make the inquiry into its paternity either 
desirable or profitable. 

The Magdalen (37), by Domenichino, is too 
well known and esteemed to make comment here 
necessary. The St. John (11), like The Italian 
Lady (85), has less to boast of. The first two 
are, however, capital examples of an artist who 
in Rome is found in situations rivalling even 
Raffaelle himself.—The head of a Saint (45), by 
Guido, is one of a class of more powerfully coloured 
subjects than are usually found in this artist’s 
practice. Its richness does not, however, interfere 
with a spiritualized character that he constantly 
united with those ideal treatments of form which 
classic sculpture had taught. As in the heads of 
this celebrated painter's Madonnas, so here is 
discernible the influence of the taste that sought 
as much of the completeness of material ferms as 
might consort with the idea of perfection as an 
attribute of saintly character. 

In the Madonna (47), by Murillo, we are, on the 
contrary, indulged in a version of native indivi- 
duality. Here, as in ‘The Trinity’ at the National 
Gallery, the nature is local. Spanish peasants 
transferred to canvas are by the suavity of this 
painter’s palette enacting the parts of holy charac- 
ters—but there is no illusion to the mental sense : 
—all is optical gratification. Less of this is 
found in Angels strewing Flowers (92). It is more 
imaginative in idea and less literally rendered in 
its parts. Of its kind, this may be regarded as 
one of the Sevillian’s most favourite examples. 
The striking portrait of A Spanish Officer (4) by 
Velasquez, for many years mistaken for that of 
Cromwell, is a magnificent example of the vigour 
and style which knew of no other restraint than 
what the finest taste and the complete appreciation 
of the character with which it had to deal might 
impose, 

Our formerly recorded opinions of Greuze our 
readers will remember. There is in the three 
pictures in the present Exhibition by that artist less 
reason forour censure. Nevertheless, our opinion of 
his bad taste is only modified. The Girl with a Dog 
25) is not greatly infected with his artificial pre-dis- 
positions—though even in this there are revelations 
of form which detract much from the purity and 
naiveté of the incident. The group is most com- 
plete,—the pose of the child is beautiful,—and the 
dog is so querulous that he is almost heard to bark 
at our approach. The Girl with a Dove (32) is of 
less importance, and has also less than the accus- 
tomed allusion which makes the art of Greuze so 
reprehensible on the score of pruriency. Perhaps 
the least objectionable of all this artist’s works is 
the simple Head of a Girl (109). It is most 
charming for its truth to nature and its art- 
appliance. We know nothing like it by the same 
hand anywhere. 

That the whole-length figure said to be of Ed- 
ward the Sixth (22) is by Holbein, few will credit :-— 
as few will doubt that another portrait, a three- 
quarter figure of John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester 
(95) is really by that greatest of individuality 
painters. How thoroughly do the features in this 
latter head sympathize with each other! The eye 
does not contradict the expression of the mouth: 
—all is calm, dignified, and earnest. Reso- 
luteness of will is conveyed,—that corroborates 
the history of the man’s sincerity, of his devotion, 
and of that religious purpose that not long after 





they are calculated to disappoint the aspiring but 


caused the same head to fall under the axe of the 


executioner,—in spite of its guard—recorded by 
Holbein in the picture—of the hat of the Cardi- 
nalate, to which he had been preferred by Clement 
the Eighth. This of a verity is an example of 
portrait painting of a quality which it is to be 
feared is now lost. 


GALLERY OF BRIDGEWATER HOUSE. 

THE new picture gallery belonging to Lord 
Ellesmere, liberally opened to the public, as our 
readers know [see ante, p. 507], is somewhat more 
than 100 feet long in its entire extent,—or, 81 feet 
by 32 exclusively of the two end loggias, which 
are separated from the main body of the room by 
two Corinthian columns of white marble, placed 
in antis. According to the mode now generall 
adopted for all apartments of the kind, it is lighted 
from above ;—yet not, as is usual, by a “lantern” 
in the ceiling, but by a series of glazed pannels in 
the cove,—similarly to the central hall here, and 
to that of the Reform Clubhouse. Considered 
merely architecturally, this mode of admitting the 
light is perhaps preferable to the usual one :—but 
it is most unsatisfactory as to the important point 
of throwing the light equally on the walls and the 
pictures which cover them. Many of the latter 
are but very indistinctly seen. Notwithstanding, 
too, its size—and that the pictures are hung 
closely together,—the gallery is not capable of con- 
taining half the entire collection :—for out of the 
305 Numbers in the catalogue, only 120 refer to 
the works in the ‘‘ Picture Gallery!” The rest are 
hung up—temporarily, we suppose, as they quite 
cover the walls—in the three other rooms of this 
suite. It is probably intended to hang up some 
of the pictures in the “corridor,” or open gallery, 
which runs round the upper part of the central 
hall,—where one or two are now placed. Few 
comparatively of the entire number can, however, 
be so disposed of. We admit the difficulty of dis- 
playing pictures properly as works of Art, without 
providing what may be thought inordinate 
for them. A private picture gallery should, how- 
ever, not resemble a mere exhibition-room,—where 
while to make up a show by covering the walls 
seems to be a main object, we perhaps lose little 
by a good many things being put more or less out 
of sight. On the contrary, in such a collection as 
the Bridgewater, every individual work is worthy 
of being well seen. Whatever may be the case 
afterwards, there might for the present have been 
a low screen running along tbe centre of the gal- 
lery for a single range of the smaller pictures just 
on the level of the eye. That would have relieved 
the walls considerably,—so that the pictures hung 
on the latter might have been placed much lower 
down, in two rows instead of three. Another ad- 
vantage attending such a disposition would be, 
that the pictures would be better assorted as to 
the sizes,—the smallest not being intermixed with 
the largest. Such intermixture, if attended with 
no other inconvenience, is objectionable as far as 
general appearance is concerned,—inasmuch as the 
smaller pictures require to be nearest to the eye, 
consequently the bulkier and heavier frames must 
be above instead of below. 

The Bridgewater collection may be said to 
contain the largest number of pictures of the 
Italian school possessed by any one collection in 
England. It has three notable examples by 
Raffaelle :-—‘La Sainte Famille, au Palmier,’—an- 
other of the same class, well known as ‘La Belle 
Vierge,'"—and the celebrated ‘Vierge’ from the 
Orleans Collection, known by the print of Romanet. 
It has also a little repetition of the ‘Madonna del 
Velo,’ of whose authenticity pledges cannot with 
such certainty be given. These pictures are too 
well known to need further description: they have 
been made familiar to the public by the critical 
pens of Passavant and of Mrs. Jameson. The 
latter, as well as the engraved volumes of the 
Orleans and Stafford Galleries, have also repro- 
duced their forms. Respecting Lord Ellesmere’s 
examples of the lower schools Mr. Smith in his 

‘Catalogue Raisonné’ has furnished much valuable 
information. Such being the case,—we confine 
our present comments to those acquisitions which 
the Earl of Ellesmere has himself recently made. 
















Of his two Panini’s—the ‘ Interior of a Picture 
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Gallery’ (No. 6), and ‘A View of St. Peter’s at 
Rome’ (6)—it may be said, that they are very good 
specimens of their class,—that class however being 
not a high one. The landscape pietures which are 
represented on the walls of the picture gallery 
want solidity. The skies in several are too light 
—which interferes much with the breadth and 
general effect. It gives a spotty look,—and divides 
attention with the actual sky, which is intended 
to be represented in the archway of the building 
on which the pictures are supposed to hang. 
These two pictures were for some time known in 
America, with a history attached to them which 
it is not material to enter into here. 

There is a ‘Head of the Madonna’ (9) by Sasso 
Ferrato, an artist whose treatments are so man 
mannerisms of an idea that has rarely been so well 
carried out as in this picture. Small in scale, it 
may be pronounced one of the most complete ex- 
amples of that kind of devotional picture which 
surmounted the pie-dieu in the oratory or by the 
couch side. 

The ‘Beatrice Cenci’ (16) by Guercino bears but 
slight resemblance to the well-known study in the 
Barberini. To us the interest which the world has 
attached to the latter has always seemed more a 
matter of caprice than of right appreciation,—an 
interest founded rather on the notoriety of the 
character than on any extraordinary artistic excel- 
lence in its representation. 

The ‘Portrait of a Venetian Counsellor’ by Tin- 
toretto (15) is one of those simple presentments of 
individual character wherein grandeur is given 
without strut and picturesqueness without over- 
loading of materials. The picture formed a feature 
in Mr. Coningham’s collection. Elizabeth Sirani’s 
‘Magdalen contemplating the emblems of her faith 
and mortality’ (22) sufficiently attests the sources 
of her inspiration. Like all her relatives, she 
bowed at the shrine of Guido:-—the influences of 
whose style is here apparent. 

A grand whole-length figure by Velasquez con- 
veys the portraiture of ‘A natural Son of the Duke 


d’Olivarez’ (32) in the masterly language of its 


author. 
labour. 

One of those little elaborations not often met 
with out of the city after which the painter is 
ealled—Mazzolino di Ferrara’s ‘Circumcision of 
the Infant Saviour’ (43)—is of first-rate quality,— 
unsurpassed by anything from the same hand in the 
Pinacothek of Ferrara. To Mr. W. Coningham’s 
taste is due, we believe, the credit of bringing this 
picture into the country.—Guido Reni’s ‘Virgin 
seated sewing, attended by Angels’ (44), formerly 
in the collection of Mr. Udney, is full of feeling, 
grace and beauty.—The ‘Head of Christ’ (49) 
attributed to Correggio is not so certain to have 
proceeded from the hands of that master. There 
are those who think it might be ascribed to the 
school of the Caracci,—possibly to Ludovico. 

The whole-length figure of ‘St. Rosalie’ (80) by 
Andrea di Salerno bears no slight correspondence, 
in more than the sentiment, with the figure of 
‘Sta. Cecilia’ by Raffaelle,—and the pendent figure 
of ‘Saint Catherine’ (80) has much of the like 
community of feeling. Andrea was in fact one of 
Raffaelle’s scholars. These two pictures, the Cata- 
logue instructs us, formed the folding wings of a 
large altar-piece,—and were purchased by their 
present noble proprietor at Naples. 

One of the most remarkable examples by Guido 
in this country is, ‘The Assumption, or the Imma- 
culate Conception of the Virgin, attended by 
Angels’ (117). It is a work of great beauty and 
grace,—in a style that combines much of the 
Christian fervour of the artist with his classic con- 
ventionalities. The Virgin herself is one of his 
most spiritualized imaginings, and the attendant 
forms are in harmony. The picture, formerly in 
the Cathedral at Seville, was imported to Paris— 
so the Catalogue says—by General Sebastiani,— 
from whom it was purchased by M. de la Hante. 
It was sold by the latter to the late G. Watson 
bee Esq.;—at the sale of whose property at 
Erlestoke, in 1832, it passed into the hands of 
Messrs. Smith of Bond Street,—thence it came 
into this Gallery. 

The two portraits of ‘Gerard Dow’ (124) and 


It has the look of completeness without 





‘Francis Mieris’ (125) are interesting records by | 


the hands of the men themselves of their own 
likenesses.—‘ A Watermill, and adjacent Build- 
ings’ (148) is a very truthfully rendered combina- 
tion of most picturesque details—touched in with 
that spirit and force peculiar to Hobbema’s style. 
—‘The School of Boys and Girls,’ by Jan Steen 
(153) is capital, because it is more free from 
coarseness,—full of character and glee. A thou- 
sand guineas were paid for this example.—Of the 
Chandos Portrait of Shakspeare and its pedigree 
we made ample mention at the time of its pur- 
chase by its present proprietor. It has since been 
engraved in mezzotinto by Mr. Samuel Cousins. 

A charming little picture is that of ‘A Young 
Woman threading her Needle’ (167), by Nicholas 

aes. It is contra-distinguished from the artist’s 
customary rich and warmly-coloured style. There 
is a great prevalence of cool tints in the costume 
which adorns the well-drawn figure of a somewhat 
elegant girl. There is more refinement here than 
it is usual to associate with the works of this 
master.—‘ The Portrait of Velasquez,’ by himself 
(179), formerly belonging to General Favar, pre- 
sents the stylish character of the artist's person no 
less than the dexterity of his hand. It looks the 
head of a superior man.—The well-known ‘Char- 
coal-burners’ of Jacob Ruysdael—purchased by the 
Earl of Ellesmere out of Mr. G. Watson Taylor's 
collection—is very fine,—fresh in its tones,—ad- 
mirable for its light and shade,—very useful for 
the contemplation of the landscape painter.—The 
beautiful Terburg, ‘ Paternal Instruction’ (198), 
known from the engraving by Wille, has been 
added to this collection.—‘ The Portrait of a Gen- 
tleman,’ by Vandyke (204), is one of the Genoese 
class of that master,—rich and vigorous in colour. 
On the other hand, ‘The Portrait of Cleveland 
the Poet’ (205), by William Dobson, is thoughtful 
in its sentiment and sober in the conduct of its 
hues.—A curious little ‘Portrait of David Teniers’ 
(224), by Gonzales Coques, will not be wanting in 
interest for those who may seek it out. This also 
was in the collection of Mr. G. Watson Taylor. 

One of the most beautiful examples by Philip 
Wouvermans is here, called ‘The Field of Battle; 
a repulse of cavalry by infantry, formed in squares’ 
(241). The picture, which is in its original state, 
is of a very spirited order. The touch is not sleepy 
or heavy :—a defect which may often arise from 
the restorations of blunderers in over-cleaning this 
master. Here, there are sharpness and crispness, 
without the sacrifice of elaborate finish. The pic- 
ture—which was formerly an ornament of the 
Fesch gallery in Rome—was sold by Mr. Farrer 
to the present proprietor for 2,500/7. Of the lower 
schools, this is certainly one of the most conspi- 
cuous for excellence in the collection.—The ‘ Por- 
traits of a Family of Distinction, with an Ayah or 
Hindoo Nurse’ (259), by Sir J. Reynolds, is full 
of his elegant taste,—the details are executed with 
his accustomed mastery.—We are doubtful as to 
the ascription of the circular ‘ Holy Family’ (294), 
possibly by Andrea del Sarto.—On a future occa- 
sion we may look in at this gallery again,—and 
have something to say about the Raffaelles and 
other matters. 





Frive-Art Gossip.-—Royal Academy.—Among 
the numerous works which we had to notice 
at the Exhibition of modern works in this insti- 
tution, we find that we have, curiously enough, 
omitted to speak of Mr. Dyce’s illustration of 
the ‘Heath Scene of King Lear.’—For this, the 
artist has chosen the text which represents the 
outraged King apostrophizing the elements in 
presence of the Fool who is of the few found 
faithful to his fallen fortunes. Mr. Dyce has taken 
a somewhat independent reading of his subject, 
—and one which may be questioned. He makes 
Lear rather the offended man than the monarch, 
—and gives a more literal interpretation of the 
Fool than the allusions distributed throughout the 
drama will justify. The privileges of original 
thinking which will by some be claimed for Mr. 
Dyce must necessarily be limited when the artist 
assumes to render the text of another. Much as 
we may admire the general vigorous style of this 








‘picture and its admirably conceived and ex 


back-ground,—the ‘ Meeting of Jacob and 

in last year’s Exhibition rises up in our m, 

as something far better. From a picture like a 
we turn willingly to the more placid and solem 
manifestations of the Artist’s mind offered jn his 
frescoes and pictures of religious themes,— 
and generalized views and treatment, adapted ty 
spiritualized subjects, appear to be Mr, " 
forte, rather than the delineation of individna 
character. 


It was impossible to form any correct idea of th 
modern pictures—for the most part of forej 
artists—submitted to an evening private View aj 
Lichfield House on Wednesday last. ey Wer 
lighted by gas burners, arranged too low to admitg 
the pictures being seen without glare and reflection, 
This was, however, merely an experiment:—j 
being intended by the gentlemen who have under. 
taken the management of this Exhibition that—ag 
soon as the pictures shall have arrived which ¢ 
expect, amounting to more than two hundred 
they will set apart a day for a private view of the 
completed collection. We will await that time, 
to make our report of the pictures in detail. Eyep 
the Catalogue itself is not ready :—a portion 
being given. The Directors say, ‘‘they have been 
desirous of commencing with the pictures already 
received without retarding the opening until all 
the pictures engaged to be sent from Vie 
Trieste, Berlin, Munich, Diisseldorf, France, Italy, 
Belgium, and other countries, should arrive ip 
London.”—Among the names of foreign contri. 
butors of reputation occur those of Madou, Ver. 
beckhoven, Henri Leys, Chauvin, Ziegler, Signol, 
Lehmann, Henry Scheffer, Schopin, Gosse, Rosa de 
Bonheur, Mogford, Isabey, Etex, Paul de la Roche, 
Schlesinger, Biard, and Rudder:—of English, 
there are James Ward, E. M. Ward, Cope, 
Redgrave, John Lucas, O’Neil, Oliver, G. F, 
Watts, Lucy, Lance, Fanny Corbaux, Cave del 
Thomas, Poole, Bartholomew, and Marshall. 


The first yearly Report of the North London 
School of Drawing and Modelling gives hope that 
the experiment now in course of trial may in good 
time produce excellent results. The widely spread 
interest which it has excited among working men 
—the large number of pupils—their steady appli- 
cation during the hours of study—the orderly con- 
duct and eager desire fur improvement in the 
principles of their several arts —all tend to prove 
that such schools were wanting in the metropolis, 
and indicate a probability that the system may be 
safely extended to other quarters. Many of the 
present pupils of the Camden Town School live far 
apart. A map of their residences shows that they 
come for their instruction from the vicinity of 
Haverstock Hill and Bedford Square, Islington 
and St. John’s Wood; thus proving that the first 
elements for the appreciation and support of sub- 
urban artizan schools are scattered over a consi- 
derable area, and that the desire of knowledge is 
sufficiently strong to resist small personal obstacles 
to their attendance.—We may add that Prince 
Albert has become the patron of this school of 
artizans. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 


SECOND NIGHT OF ‘LA FAVORITA.’— On TUESDAY 
NEXT, June 17, will be performed, for the second time this 
Season, Donizetti's Opera, * LA FAVORITA.’—Leonora, Madame 
Grisi; Inez, Malle. Cette; Baldassare, Signor Tagliafico ; Don 
Gasparo, Signor Soldi; Alfonso XI. Signor Tamberlik ; and Fer 
dinando, Signor Mario. 

EXTRA NIGHT. ROBERTO IL DIAVOLO.’—On THURS 
DAY NEXT, June 19, will be performed (for the 4th time this 
Season), Meyerbeer’s Grand Romantic Opera, ‘ ROBERTO IL 
DIAVOLO,’ with the following powerful cast:—Alice, Madame 
Grisi; Isabella, Madame Castellan; Elena, Mdlle. Louise T: 
oni; Bertram, Herr Formes; Alberto, Signor Rommi; E! 
Signor Polonini; Il Priore, Siguor Tagliatico; Cavaliers, Signor 
Luigi Mei and Signor Soldi; Rambaido, Signor Stigelli; snd 
Roberto, Signor Tamberlik. In the Second Act the incidental De 
vertissement ,will be -danced by Mdile. Louise Taglioni and M. 
Alexandre. Tn the Third Act the Bacchanal of the Nuns in the 
Grand Cloister Scene will be danced by Mdlle. Louise Taglioni and 
a numerous Corps de Ballet..—Composer, Director of the Music, 
and Conductor, Mr. Costa, Commence at = 

Boxes, Stalls and Tickets to be had at the Box-office of the 
Theatre. a 

On FRIDAY NEXT, June 20th, Mrs, ANDERSON’S GRAND 
MORNING CONCERT will take place, commencing at Half-past 
One o'clock precisely.—For particulars see Advertisement. 
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w pera ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 

iate Patronage of Her most Gracious Majest: 
Under the immedi DERSUN'S ANNUAL GRAND CON- 

quest vake place at the ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 

tbe T I ADEN on FRIDAY NEXT, June 20, commencing 
GOVENT Gane o'clock precisely, 8 
St oat sda Gris: 
‘Anpa Zerr, 

i, Ro 
Jormes. © 
nacre tins, Signor Sivori and M. Sainton (Violin Solo to 
Anderson's y the Queen) ; Contra Basso, Signor Bottesini ; Con- 
Het dni Costa—The whole of the magnificent Band and 
ductor, ve engaged to perform on this occasion.—Mrs. ANDERSON 
Chorus, <4 solicits an early application for Boxes, Stalls, and 
Tickets and Boxes to be had of Mrs, Anderson, 21, Man- 
ickew street, Manchester Square, at the Box-office of the The- 
a ‘at the principal Music-sellers and Libraries. 


xs, PIATTI, HALLE, DELOFFRE, and HILL, at the 

Ra MATINGE, of the MUSICAL UNION NEXT TUES- 

tt, in D, No. 10, Mozart. Sonata, in F, Piano and 

DAY — Gos oven. Litanie, Violoncello Solo, Schubert. Quartett, 

te minor, Beethoven. Pianoforte Solos,Chopin and Mendel- 

No.7» “Tickets for Visitors, yee. od, to be S d at Cramer & Co's. 

78. eac! 

, ebiceaienamgce a Sr June sith: Ernst, Sivert 

TOR’S MATINEE, June 24th, Ernst, Sivori, 

af THE DUP Crofire. Hill, Piatti, Bottesini, Pauer and Halle 
wil perform. ‘No free admissions will be given: 


A and Mr. LINDSAY SLOPER to announce 
miss DON NUAL GRAND MORNING CONCERT will take 
pod at the Hanover Square Rooms, on TUESDAY, June 17th ; 
mence at Two o'clock. They will be ooulated by Miss Birch, 
irch, Mdlle. Graumann, Signor Stigelli, Herr Reichart 
tockhausen, Herr Ernst and Signor Bottesini. The 
will be complete; Leader, Mr. Willy ; Conductors, Mr. 
Lucas and Herr Schimon. Tickets, Seven Shillings, to be had 
(the principal Music Warehouses, of Miss Dolby, 2, Hinde Street, 
Manchester Square, and of Mr. L. Sloper,7, Southwick Place, 
Hyde Park. Stalls, Half-a-Guinea each, to be’had only of Messrs. 
Cramer & Co. 201, Regent Street, of Miss Dolby, and of Mr. L. 
Sloper. 





MARTIN’S HALL.— MONTHLY CONCERTS of AN- 
wT and MODERN MUSIC, under the Direction of Mr. JOHN 
HULLAH.—The EIGHTH CONCERT will take place on WED- 
NESDAY EVENING NEXT, June 18, when will be performed 
pew Cantata, Fridolin, by Frank Mori.—Dramatic scene, Peter 
Ph Hermit, by Charles Gounod, and Mendelsshon’s Music to* A 
Yidsmmer Night’s, Dream *—Vocalists: Mrs. Endersohn, Miss 
Dolby. Mr, Sims Reeves, Herr Pischek. — Tickets: Reserved 
feats, 68. ; Double ditto, 98 ; Area, 33. ; Double ditto, 48. 6d., may 
of Mr. Parker, 445, West Strand, of the Music-sellers ; and 
at 8t. Martin’s Hall.—Doors open at half-past Seven, Commence 
stBight o’Clock, = 


MR. BRINLEY RICHARDS’S TWO MORNING PER- 
PORMANCES of CLASSICAL and MODERN PIANOFORTE 
MUSIC will take place on MONDAY, June 23, and WEDNES- 
DAY, July 7, when he will be assisted by Miss C. Hayes and Herr 
Brst, Signori Ling Soteent aoe Mr. a oy lear 
grved Seats, 128.; Single Tickets, 88. may be had of a e 

incipal Music Warehouses, and of Mr. Brinley Richards, 6, 
Fomerset Street, Portman Square. 





Her Masesty’s THEATRE.—In the generality 
of cases to form a judgment on a five-act opera 
fom a first hearing would be rash in—nay, impos- 
sible to—any conscientious listener. But this rule, 
too, admits of exceptions; and the Italian version 
of ‘L’Enfant Prodigue’ makes one.—All that Mr. 
Iumley could do in the way of cast, he has assuredly 
done to make Auber’s last grand work acceptable 
in England. In the ballet, Mdlle. Rosati is a 
brilliant substitute for Mdlle. Plunkett. The 
combination of Mesdames Sontag and Ugalde, of 
Signori Gardoni and Coletti with the original 
Reuben, M. Massol, makes the personages of the 
drama a much stronger corps in London than 
they were in Paris. The scenery, decorations, 
properties and costumes, too, are of oriental liber- 
ality and magnificence. But let ‘Il Prodigo’ be 
dressed even in cloth of gold and wear the Koh-i-noor 
o his head, or—in plainer English—let the opera 
be ever so strongly cast, ever so sumptuously put 
upon the stage,—it is musically too weak to prove 
attractive to any such musical audience as our 
English opera-public now is. All that seems 
rightfully belonging to M. Auber in ‘Il Prodigo’ 
isa faded grace in some of its turns of melody 
aud combinations of orchestra. His habitual 
piquancy is here exchanged for dry frivolity—his 
satiment (for in M. Auber’s best vein he hardly 
ever goes deeper than what is sentimental) takes 
fms which are commonplace in their avoidance 
by receipt of what is natural. The most raw 
student may detect, it is true, the presence of style 
—but it is style without inspiration.—In brief, 
‘Il Prodigo’ seems to us by many a shade paler 
and less fresh than M. Auber’s last five-act opera, 
‘Le Lac de Fées.’ Full of memoranda as is our 
liretto, there is not one entry of admiration ; not 
asingle one of those responses such as the writer 
urely fails in drawing by some touch of brilliant 
vention, The romance of Neftele (Madame Son- 
tag), in the fourth scene of the first act, is a repro- 
duction from Angela’s delicious couplets ‘Il dort,’ 
in ‘Le Domino Noir.’ The cavatina of Boccoris, in 

third scene of the second act, owed its success 
here to the excellent singing of Signor Coletti ;— 


fifth scene, is flimsy and small if measured against 
the music given by M. Meyerbeer to his Fides in 
a similar dramatic situation.—(How, by the way, 
has so fertile an inventor as M. Scribe fallen 
into self-repetitions so close as this ?)—There is 
a certain voluptuous pomp in the music which 
opens the Temple Orgie, but it is dwarfed by the 
gorgeousness of the stage arrangements,—and to 
be in harmony with them, should have had a 
massiveness not, perhaps, within M. Auber’s reach. 
The slow movement of Azael’s air in the Desert 
will prove one of the most popular morceaux: the 
couplets of the camel-driver {which have pleased 
in Paris) are trivial and not new. The dance- 
music is wrought with care: M. Auber under- 
standing beyond most of his compeers how to 
excite his public by exciting his executants in this 
department of his operas,—the only one, by the 
way, says green-room report, over which he watches 
solicitously when they are in rehearsal. 

After the long run of ‘Azael’ at Drury Lane, 
there is no need to dwell on the story of the Pro- 
digal Son. Hence, having given our impressions 
of the music, it merely remains to add a few words 
concerning the performance. 

Two years ago [Ath. No. 1120] some character 
was offered by us of Madame Ugalde in the early 
days of that lady’s career at the Opéra Comique of 
Paris. Subsequent hearings in that theatre have 
given us no reason to alter the opinions there re- 
corded. Her execution seems to be superlative 
because of the vivacity of her manner; while, in 
reality, it does not outdo the volubility of Mes- 
dames Cinti-Damoreau, Dorus-Gras, Persiani, Son- 


intended to excite expectation regarding that which 
may be coming—and that it is turned from its legiti- 
mate use when it is converted to a short concert sym- 
phony—remembering, too, that the use of an over- 
ture as a programme is open to discussion on sound 
principles of Art,—we must think that this com- 
position by Weber is less valued than it deserves. 
To ourselves it always seems as if excitement could 
be carried no further than towards the close of this 
overture,—beginning with that pompous enuncia- 
tion of the second subject, grandand powerfulenough . 
to herald such a scene as the Court of Ahriman, 
dreamed of by Byron in his ‘Manfred.’ The play 
for which Weber wrote this prelude was probably 
some coarse, flaring melo-drama ; but in its tone of 
supernatural magnificence the production is su- 
preme* among works of its class. Strange to say, 
however, it is comparatively little appreciated here, 
even when it is as superlatively well performed 
as it was on Monday. The Symphonies were 
Haydn’s second (grand) and Beethoven’s in a 
major. The solo was Spohr's second Violin Concerto, 
a meritorious work, and no more,—meritoriously 
performed by Mr. Blagrove. The singers were 
Madame Charton, M. Jules Stockhausen—who 
sang an elegant air by Boieldieu with care and de- 
licacy,—and Herr Formes,—who appeared in place 
of Mr. Sims Reeves, the latter being suddenly 
indisposed. 





CONCERTS OF THE WEEK.—Our readers, whether 
musical or unmusical, will not, we apprehend, 
conceive themselves trifled with, if we spe- 
cify, rather than treat in detail, the mass of Con- 





Her execution has an ease and a crispness which 
make us listen ; her intonation is steady, and her 
expression something better than the mechanical 
tricks of sigh and spasm assumed by other ice-cold 
roulade singers that we have heard.—Her reception 
was courteous rather than enthusiastic. Madame 
Sontag in the other female part was, what she 
always is, a thorough artist. Excepting in cha- 
racters of the highest tragic force, she always by 
some exquisite display of vocal finish can make 
her effect :—and on Thursday she did this with 
but a moderate display of that florid execution 
by which she might have challenged the new 
comer. But the opera should be called not so 
much ‘The Prodigal Son’ as ‘The Prodigal’s 
Father; since Azael is but a less excusable sort of 
Robert le Diable,—whereas Reuben, in the hands 
of M. Massol, has a patriarchal dignity and pathos 
which alone recall the source whence the legend is 
taken by their truth and earnestness.—M. Massol 
sings better in this opera than in any former one : 
—the great applause won by his couplets in the 
market scene of Memphis being his, not their, due. 
Signor Gardoni is agreeable and careful; but his 
part is to our thinking not a gracious one. 





PHILHARMONIC Socrety.—Seven-eighths of the 
series of the Philharmonic Concerts being now over, 
—it is evident that protection of mediocrity and 
avoidance of experiment are the order of 1851, so 
far as this institution isconcerned. The Directors 
will not engage artists who are praised; holding 
it a sign of independence to reject good advice, 
while they decline to adventure novelties ;—lest the 
novelties should fail to please. Such inconsistent 
folly, we repeat, must work its own undoing. 
Meanwhile, let us speak of the works selected 
for Monday, — recording our great pleasure at 
the revival of Beethoven’s Overture to ‘ Coriolan,’ 
which was encored. Perhaps there is not a more 
fascinating example of a melodic phrase only four 
bars long than in this Overture; which, simple 
though it be, if compared with the overtures to 
‘ Egmont’ and ‘ Leonora,’ is still a master-work— 
from its novelty of form and nobility of structure. 
The ear is arrested at the very first bar, and never 
allowed to lose its interest till the last. As a 
dramatic prelude, however, another overture per- 
formed on Monday evening seems to us to rise even 
higher—this being Weber’s overture to ‘The Ruler 





While the romance for M. Massol (Reuben) in the 


YIM 


of the Spirits.’ Recollecting that an Overture is 


tag, Mdlle. Lavoye. There is a certain reedy tone | ets, good, bad, and indifferent, which belong to 
in her voice, which is at times not agreeable,— | these Midsummer days. —At Mr. F. Chatterton’s 
and its power to penetrate is small. Still, Madame | Concert on Monday the announcement of amateur 
Ugalde is a true vocalist, and not a pretender. | harpists as forming a feature in his programme is 


one among sundry indications that the spell is 
| breaking which has so long in England kept Art 
| hidden up by the fireside,—and by such restraint 
has somewhat chilled the warmth of appreciation. 
| —Tuesday’s Musical Union, and Wednesday’s 
| Beethoven Quartett must with only a word to 
| record their having been daly held.—Mdlle. Coulon’s 
Concert gave us the opportunity of hearing this 
forcible and brilliant pianist playing more for- 
cibly and brilliantly than she did a twelvemonth 
ago. — Though we think that the Society of 
Female Musicians, did its members possess proper 
esprit de corps, might and should exhibit them- 
selves in some better form than as givers of a scrap 
concert eked out by foreign aid,—we may state 
that their ‘‘ benefit” this year was more inter- 
esting than usual. To mention merely what is 
least familiar:—the singing of Mdlle. Bertha Jo- 
hannsen is so near being very good as to make us 
hope that her present visit to one of the centres of 
vocal art will not pass without leaving its traces 
of improvement and finish on her style. Her 
voice is more than ordinarily agreeable, and her 
manner has a refinement which appears to be more 
liberally cultivated among the singers of the North 
than among those of Germany. There is sufficient 
elegance about a Canzonet by Mr. Duggan, which 
Mr. Manvers sang, to make us wish for his better 
acquaintance as a song-writer. The principal in- 
strumentalists were to be Herr Pauer and Signor 
Bottesini— Among other music of the week, was 
announced a Concert by M. Szekely,—and a choral 
performance of English Cathedral music in West- 
minster Abbey, on Thursday last, for the Choir 
Benevolent Fund. 


Royat Irat1an OrERA.—The singing of Signor 
Tamberlik as Don Ottavio in ‘Don’ Giovanni’ de- 
serves a special word of notice on account of its ex- 
cellence : yet more because it illustrates a principle. 
In it we trace the effects of employment in a 
superior repertory and among superior company 
upon a singer who is too true an artist to hold 
himself above the reach of improvement; and 
hence we derive the fullest justification for holding 
up the highest standards in the first-class establish- 
ments of Europe. So long as these are main- 

* To make good our epithet, we may cite Mozart's over- 
ture to ‘ Die Zauberfléte,’ Spohr’s to ‘ Der Berggeist,’—nay, 
even Weber's own to ‘ Der Freischiitz’ and ‘ Oberon.’ 
none of these is union of the grandiose and the fantastie so 

v t or so sublime as in the overture under notice, 
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tained, there are always a hope and a probability 
of a line of accomplished vocalists being perpetu- 
ated. The current of taste is sufficiently set in 
the direction of dramatic effect to make the lover 
of music solicitous that in pursuit of this the 
share of music in Opera (a somewhat essential in- 
gredient) be not encroached on. In his singing 
of ‘Il mio tesoro’ Signor Tamberlik fairly divides 
honours with Signor Mario. His demeanour, too, 
throughout the part is excellent, and restores it to 
the importance of a principal as distinguished from 
a secondary dramatic personage.-—Of the great 
improvement of Herr Formes we have heretofore 
spoken.—We are less satisfied than our contempo- 
raries with the new Donna Elvira, Malle. Bertrandi. 

It appears that Signor Ronconi is as little certain 
in his uncertainty as in his other proceedings. 
Here, at all events, he is in London, announced to 
appear in the course of next week.— Madame 
Viardot, also, has arrived. 





Drury Lane.—Halm’s drama of ‘Ingomar, 
the Barbarian,’ having been elegantly and most 
pleasingly translated from the German, by Mrs. 
Lovell,—was produced on Monday, and met with 
extraordinary success. The spirit in which this 
piece has been conceived is thoroughly classic :— 
its plan being for simplicity and unity comparable 
only to that of the Greeks. Each act consists of 
asingle scene ; the division into five acts following 
strictly the several developements of the idea 

roposed to be histrionically illustrated. Gradually, 
but gracefully and with exquisite poetic feeling, 
each situation is artistically generated :—nothing 
is omitted through unseemly haste, nothing tedi- 
ously prolonged from want of stage tact. All 
is thoroughly dramatic,—and no sacrifices are 
made to merely theatrical points. 

The scene lies in Gaul, a century after the found- 
ing of Massilia (now Marseilles) by the Greeks ; 
and the business is divided between the citizens 
of that town and the Allemanni who roamed the 
forest beyond its walls. Within the mural limits, 
the protection of civic law extends,—but no further: 
any citizen wandering beyond them, is liable to 
capture. Myron (Mr. Cooper), the armourer, has 
been seized by the barbarians,—and the ransom 
demanded for his liberation exceeds the means of 
his family and friends. Polydor (Mr. J. W. Ray), 
an avaricious merchant, who has been long a re- 
jected suitor to his daughter, Parthenia (Miss 
Vandenhoff), has been in vain appealed to. The 
old miser even insults the maiden,—bidding her | 
‘save her father herself.””. The words strike her | 
as oracular. She will herself undertake the sacred 
task. She seeks the wild haunts of the savages, 

.and stands in presence of their dreaded chief, 
Ingomar (Mr. Anderson). The barbarian becomes 
interested in the maiden,—and accepts her as a 
hostage for her father until he can earn the price of 
his ransom. The maiden commences the duties as- 
signed her without delay,—and begins to wreathe the 
goblets of the joyous chief with garlands. Ingomar 
is fascinated by her acts,—and her pretty talk about 
flowers, and beauty, and love, and the amenities of 
civilized life. The fascination grows ; and for her 
society he neglects his office and his station. His 
companions remonstrate with him on his weakness, 
—and finally he is compelled to pronounce the 
maiden’s expulsion from the tribe. But peril 
besets her: — the Allemanni are not disposed 
to let her depart in peace. Ingomar rushes to her 
protection ; and, in the end, finds it needful to 
guard the fair hostage to her home. Once under 
the city walls, he prepares to part with Parthenia; 
but love has now acquired too much power to permit 
of the painful sacrifice. He consents to become 
a denizen of the town, and to adopt its habits, 
customs and modes of thinking,—to labour at the 
forge and in the field. Parthenia is of course his 
instructress. But she and her parents have an 
enemy in old Polydor; who buys up Myron’s debts, 
and, becoming thus the poorarmourer’s sole creditor, 
claims the entire family as his slaves. Meantime, 
the Allemanni have surrounded Maassilia ; and the 
Timark proposes to Ingomar the duty of acting as 
spy in the camp of his former friends,—offering 
him in recompence a landed estate, an income, and 





Parthenia for a bride with a handsome dowry. He 





rejects the temptation with scorn,—and his banish- 
ment is in consequence decreed. Then it is that 
Parthenia, in turn, shows her love for Ingomar. 
With him she will go into exile. Her purpose, 
however, is prevented by Polydor. On this, Ingo- 
mar surrenders himself as a slave, worth to Polydor 
as much as the whole family :—an arrangement to 
which the reluctant miser is compelled to submit. 
At this juncture, the Allemanni enter the town: 
—their only mission being to ascertain whether 
their quondam chief remains within the walls by 
his own consent. The reply is affirmative,—‘ Is he 
also free ?’—‘‘ No!”—The Timark is astonished. 
Polydor’s nefarious proceedings are then exposed ; 
and the Timark himself undertakes to discharge 
the debt,—decreeing at the same time the expul- 
sion of the miser. Thus, the lovers are made happy : 
—and the Allemanni are induced to found a neigh- 
bouring city. . 

Perhaps, a play of this kind is too didactic in its 
design,—but this objection is in part removed by 
the extreme simplicity and ease of the diction and 
style in which the sentiments are in this instance 
clothed. The performance was meritorious. Mr. 
Anderson was effective, — though occasionally 
bizarre; while Miss Vandenhoff by means of a 
series of beautiful and classical attitudes invested 
her part with a grace not inferior to that of her 
Antigone. Mr. Ray as Polydor confirms us in the 
opinion which we have leng held in regard to him, 
that he is an actor of uncommon skill and original 
talent,—and Mr. Cooper as Myron gave to the im- 
personation the advantages of his great stage- 
experience. The mise en scene was carefully attended 
to,—and the scenes were beautifully painted and 
well set. The applause during the performance 
was frequent, and at the conclusion most enthu- 
siastic. The fair translator was universally called 
for, and bowed an acknowledgment from a private 
box. The house was crowded. 





HAYMARKET. — An operetta taken from the 
French ‘Bon soir, Monsieur Pantalon’—and entitled 
‘Good Night and Pleasant Dreams,’—was pro- 
duced on Saturday :—the part of Columbine by 
Mrs. Fitzwilliam, and that of Doctor Tititofolo by 
Mr. Bland. The part of Signor Lelio was sung with 
some vigour by Mr. Caulfield—as was that of Signor 
Pantalon by Mr. Honey. Lucrezia was allotted 
to Miss Harriet Cawse,—and Jsabella to Miss A. 
Romer. All these artists exerted themselves with 
zeal and success. —It is singular that the same 
piece and the same version should be produced 
both here and at the Adelphi,—both places being 
under the same management. What can be meant 
by thisself-competition we find it hard to understand. 


Otympic.—‘ The Fast Coach’ is the title of a 
little piece, by Messrs. Claridge and R. Soutar, 
jun., produced at this theatre on Monday. It 
shows out of how slight material a successful farce 
may be constructed. A nephew effects the old 
business of clandestinely marrying the very ward 
intended for him by his uncle,—he not having had 
the opportunity of previously identifying the lady 
as the object of his attachment. Mr. Phelix 
Phastley employs for this purpose his servant, 
Jeremiah Boldt in the capacity of a tutor ; who in 
that character facilitates the necessary arrange- 
ments,—and is burthened with certain humorous 
saws anent education and other topics, which 
told well on the audience.—Mr. Compton had been 
absent from fhe theatre for some weeks, and his 
return was cheered. Mr. Leigh Murray, we find, 
has left the establishment altogether. 





SaDLER’s WELLS.—On Monday this theatre 
re-opened,—but only for a night. The tragedy of 
‘ Fazio’ was performed,—Miss Glyn appearing in 
Bianca. er reception was as enthusiastic as her 
performance was vigorous. 





M. Levassor.—Regarding this clever artist’s 
sayings and singings we have spoken so often in 
detail, as merely to be called on to announce his 
now ‘‘setting up” alone, three mornings in the 
week, till further notice,—to make the world of 
London laugh, and feel disposed to cry, if not to cry 
in earnest. Not all of the ‘‘funny Frenchmen” 
manage to take root in England, and to make their 








humour generally acceptable: — from whic 
should be disposed to augur that those who do bi 
be better than French—which means univers. : 
their fun. M. Levassor belongs to this Dunes 
No one can be more perfectly Parisian than }, 
(witness his Tt?) :—he is still, however, not me 
up or hide-bound a Parisian but that he can 
the Cockneys enter into the whimsies of another ¢ 
caigne besides their own; while in some ch 7 
—as the Schoolmaster—the Strolling Actor— 













° Whi 
are of no country—he is no longer M. Lom 
Paris,—no longer the favourite of the Palais Royg 





(that was),—but a general representative, such a 
Sterne might have approved and Mr. Crummlesin, 
vied. In brief, though the music of his ; 
tions be somewhat of the smallest, there are touches 
of genius in his impersonations:—and we mut 
not let them pass without commending them to al 
who appreciate humour in a not very subtle maj, 
festation. 
















MusicaL AND Dramatic Gossrp.—Once again 
the rumour is abroad that an English Opera, unde 
the direction of Mr. Bunn, may be among the amyg, 
ments of “‘ the fall” and winter. Once again, thea, 
let us do our part in pointing out that suc 
speculation can be made permanently and ¢. 
ciently to sueceed only by great clear-sightedneg 
and discretion in the management, and an entiy, 
renunciation of all present attempt at grand o 
as that is now understood,—in which with a Mary 
for Raoul a Grisi for Valentine should appear 
not to speak of such trifles as a competent orchesty| 
and chorus. Something analogous to the Opry 
Comique of Paris might be formed in England, anj 
maintained on English materials, both as regan 
composers and artists. For this are required, ready 
musical knowledge, finished vocal skill, and pry. 
priety of action, — but not first-rate physical « 
dramatic endowments. That the public would sup. 
port such an establishment, may be illustrated by 
the simple fact that an entertainment of th 
kind is always being more or less coarsely given 
at some among our unmusical theatres. At this 
moment, for instance, there are two versions of 
M. Grisar’s ‘ Bon soir, M. Pantalon’ (founded » 
‘Twice killed’ operatized) before the town. On 
of these—and competent witnesses assure us, th 
best—is that at the Adelphi; where the lady’s 
is well sung and played by Miss Kathleen Ris 
william, and where the concerted music goes with 
a nicety undreamed of in the days when, provided 
the opera-favourite could make his effect in ‘ My 
Old House at Home,’ he cared little or nothing for 
the music of the piece or the business of the stage, 

We are told that Mr. Augustus Braham ha 
been engaged to accompany Miss C. Hayes to 
America, as principal tenor of the party. 

The Gazette Musicale speaks in faint praise of the 
new opera by M. Ambroise Thomas, ‘ Raymond} 
which has just been produced at the Opéra Comiqu 
of Paris. To this account may possibly be applied 
our last week’s comment on the sympathies of thit 
journal,—which we may confirm by adverting t 
the fact, that so little attractive proves M. Auber' 
newest opera, that the somewhat hackneyed ‘le 
Prophete’ is about to be produced forthwith, with 
M. Chapuis in the part of Jean, to the Fide 
Mdlle. Alboni. From the new tenor much & 
expected. 

A communication from St. Petersburgh to the 
Gazette Musicale dwells in laudatory terms on th 
compositions of M. Rubinstein, the young Russia 

ianist, who was in England some seasons ago. 

Rubinstein issaid to have written two pianoforte Co 
certos, a pianoforte Trio, and a Symphony of merit; 
and it is added that an opera by him, ‘ Dmitri d 
the Don,’ is in preparation for the autumn.—Fron 
time to time we have been hearing of composition 
by another amazing’ pianist, Herr Litolff, as works 
above the average quality. It would be ma 
welcome if, in the present state of music, som 
opportunity could be afforded us of testing thes 
things for ourselves. This can hardly, for te 
present, be expected to be done by the agency d 
the Benefit Concert :—so low have entertainments 
of that class been brought by the manner in which, 
of late years, their superficial attractions hav’ 
been exaggerated. 
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w WORKS on SCIENCE. 


—_>—- 


k, with Mlustrations on Wood, feap. 8vo. 
Ready = cloth, 4s. 6d. 


, Wisdom and Beneficence of the 

pr MIGHTY, as DISPLAYED in the SENSE of VISION | 
ALMIGHT “jonian Prize Essay for 1851. By WHARTON 
10 RS. 


i large volume, with 321 Wood Engravings, 
Sowready, in one 8vo. cloth, 28 


principles of Physiology, General and 
COMPARATIVE. Third Edition, entirdy re-written. By 
w.B CARPENTER, M.D. F.R.S. 
i . thor has aimed to embody and 
= Why By E., results of recent physiological 
jnquiry, Which have given an entirely new aspect to the 
eience. 


no Laws of Health in their Rela- 
ONS ee? toa Patient. “By LIONEL J. BEALE, 
old Practitioner a y (Ready next —~ 1? 


isg Martineau and her Master. By 
LB BUSHNAN, M.D. Post 8vo. (Ready next week, 


estiges of the Natural History of 
(BEATION. The Ninth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 
(Ready next week. 


Undercliff, Isle of Wight: its 
Climate, History, and Natural Productions, with Notices of 
Ventnor, Bonchurch, St. Lawrence, &. By GEORGE A, 
MARTIN, M.D. Post 8vo. cloth, 108. 6d. 


Now ready, 18mo. cloth, 58. 6d. 
DR. HUNTER LANE’S CONSPECTUS OF THE 
PHARMACOPG@IAS. 


Compendium of Materia Medica 
and PHARMACY ; adapted to the London Pharmacopwmia, 
isl, embodying the new Medicines, and also comprising a 
Summary of Practical Toxicology. 


Fits and Farinacea, the proper 
FOOD of MAN; being an Attempt to prove from History, 
Anatomy, Physiology, and Chemistry, that the original, natu- 
ml, and best Di Man is derived from the Vegetable King- 
dom. By J. SMITH. Second Edition, feap. 8vo. 38, 6d. 

“Pew persons will read from end to end, as we have done, 
vithout receiving impressions that must tend to frequent 

ion. We recommend the volume before us as equally 
curious and useful.”— Atheneum. 


ements of Natural Philosophy; 
being an EXPERIMENTAL INTRODUCTION to the 
STUDY of the PHYSICAL SCIENCES. By GOLDING 
BIRD, M.D. F.R.S. Third Edition, with numerous En- 
gavings on Wood. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


“A volume of useful and beautiful instruction for the 
yYoung.”"—Literary Gazette. 


“We Goetd 4 to pt z. inte posts 
ciated with eve! ’ and girls’ schoo! ughou: 
dom”— Medical Gasette. . . 

“ This work marks an advance which has long been wanting 
in our system of instruction. Dr. Bird has succeeded in 
moducing an elementary work of great merit.”— Atheneum. 


Was asso- 
the king- 


Cyclopedia of Practical Receipts 
IN ALL THE USEFUL AND DOMESTIC ARTS, being 
complete Book of Reference for the Manufacturer, Trades- 

man, and Amateur. By ARNOLD JAMES COOLEY. 

Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, 14, 

This work embraces all the latest improvements in science 
and art, which the author has been assiduous in collecting for 
years. It consists of several thousand practical receipts. 


O Near Sight, Aged Sight, and 
IMPAIRED VISION; with Observations on the Use of 
Glasses. By W. WHITE COOPER, F.R.C.S., Senior Surgeon 
tothe North London Eye Infirmary. Post svo. cloth, 7s. 


“Those who ery themselves up provoke others to ery them 
down. The unpretending tone of Mr. Cooper's little volume on 
bear and aged sight would be calculated, on the other hand, to 
vin favour, although the merit of the book had not been equal 

modesty of the author. But it is the best of the kind as 
Well as the latest, nor could a better be desired. He has thought 
more of the public than himself, and while omitting nothin 
Which a general reader could desire to know of glasses ond 
tyes, not a sentence has been devoted to the display of his 
learning at the expense of his judgment.”"—Quarterly Review. 


london: Jouy CuvrcuiLt, Princes-street, Soho. 


NEW WORKS, 


TO BE PUBLISHED IMMEDIATELY. 


nen 


I. 
The SHORES and ISLANDS of the 


MEDITERRANEAN, 
INCLUDING A VISIT TO THE SEVEN CHURCHES OF 
ASIA, 


By the Rev. H. CHRISTMAS, M.A. 
Author of ‘ The Cradle of the Twin Giants, Science and History.’ 


With Engravings. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


Il. 
The FIFTEEN DECISIVE 


BATTLES of the WORLD. 
FROM MARATHON TO WATERLOO. 


By E. 8. CREASY, M.A. 
Professor of History in University College; London ; late Fellow 
of King’s College, Cambridge. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. 
“Those few great battles, the cont event of which would 


have materially influenced the drama of the world in all its sub- 
sequent scenes.”— Hallam. 


11. 
CASTLE DELORAINE; 
THE RUINED PEER. 


By MARIA PRISCILLA SMITH. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
“* Social labour is the daily and obligatory toil of avery man who 
ci in the and benefits of society. The general 
good of humanity as the object of life, moral reason as guide, 
ce as ju ”"— Lamartine, 


Or, 


IV. 
MADRILENIA; 
Or, TRUTHS and TALES of SPANISH LIFE. 


By H. DRUMMOND WOLFF. 
In crown 8yo. price 10s. 6d, 


V. 
Cheap Edition of ‘ MADELEINE ;’ 
A TALE OF AUVERGNE. 
By JULIA KAVANAGH. 
In small 8vo. price 7s. 


Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





20, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET, 
June 14 


MR. SHOBERL’S 
NEW wWoeR K S. 


— ~——— 


I 


NOTICE.—“ PERCY HAMILTON; 
Or, THE ADVENTURES of a WESTMINSTER BOY.” 
By LORD W. LENNOX. 
3 vols, 

“TI feel not a little Gao in laying before the public the re- 
sults of my friends’ and my own experience, doubting not that the 

delity of the sketches introduced of life at the far-famed school 
in Dean’s-yard, as well as of subsequent events, will be 
by many a person who took part in them.”— Author's Preface. 

Il 
THE NEW VOLUMES (V. to VIII.) OF 
LORD CASTLEREAGH’s LETTERS 
AND DESPATCHES, 
Containing numerous Letters of the Duke of Wellington, &c. 
Edited by his Brother, 
THE MARQUESS OF LONDONDERRY. 


Ill. 
LADY BULWER LYTTON’S NEW 
NOVEL, “MIRIAM SEDLEY,” 
A TALE OF REAL LIFE, 
Is now ready at all the Libraries. 


m Gingeler lively and spirited.”— Critic. 
a be bailed with delight.”— Uniled Service Gazette. 


Also, just ready, in 3 vols. 
CLARA CAMERON; 


Or, THE ADVENTURES OF A YOUNG LADY OF 
FASHION. 


W. Snoperz, Publisher, 20, Great Marlborough- 
street. 
*x* Orders received by all Booksellers. 








NEW ROYAL BIOGRAPHIES. 


Now ready, with Portraits, 10s. 6d. bound, 
VOLUME III. OF 


LIVES OF 


THE PRINCESSES 


OF ENGLAND, 
FROM THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 


By Mrs. EVERETT GREEN, 
EpDITOR OF THE 
*‘Letrers oF Royat ayp IL.tusteious Laps.’ 


Prom the Globe, 


**Female authorship has, during the last half century, 
asserted an intellectual equality between the sexes, and 
maintained it too with indisputable success. The ‘dignity 
of womanhood has not only had its champions, but its 
justifying illustrations in personal achievement, and in 
the evidence of accomplishments uniting in results which a 
century ago would have been deemed extraordinary. 
the list of illustrious and learned authoresses must hence- 
forth be included the name of Mary Ann Everett Green, 
already well known as editor of the ‘ Letters of Royal and 
Illustrious Ladies.” On that collection no less an authority 
than Sir Harris Nicolas gave it as his opinion that such a 
book had ‘never before been produced by a lady.’ Its anti- 
quarian value was great. The present laborious compila- 
tion will add to her repute. The point of view taken by 
Mrs. Green is peculiar. Her work partakes partly of his- 
tory and partly of biography. Her narratives indeed relate 
to royalty; but they concern the daughters of kings, not 
kings themselves. She pursues their fortunes at home and 
abroad, in relations of life old and new, through all changes 
of social condition and custom. It is surprising what new 
views of interest are opened by means sosimple. The story 
of their lives is as much political tional. While 
an individual interest and a particular reference restrain 
the argument within the usual range of a national history, 
the branching nature of the subject originates an extended 
series of relations singularly startling. It is like threading 
a vista, and at the end coming upon a wide prospect. This 
compilation has been the work of many years; six up to 
the period of the publication of the first two volumes, and 
eight up to that of the third. The number of lives thus 
rescued from oblivion is thirty-seven, commencing with the 
daughters of William the Conqueror, and ending with 
those of Edward the Fourth. Already these biographies 
are becoming more and more rich in incident ; and as the 
argument approaches our own time, the amount of amusing 
matter increases. We have written enough to indicate to 
the general reader the treasury of new and correct know- 
ledge which has been accumulated in the work under re- 
view for his especial benefit.” 





Prom the Gentleman’s Magazine. 


“ Mrs. Green pursues her course of research with extra- 
ordinary pains and zeal. Her books are indeed swi generis. 
They are not merely biography written, but biography 
made; dug for the first time, out of an unworked mine of 
historical materials. Her research is the greatest of any 
historical writer of the present day. Persons unacquainted 
with the subject cannot be made to conceive the degree of 
learned labour which is manifest in the composition of this 
book. We know no other author of either sex who can 
show anything of the kind. Mrs. Green's learning is alike 
an honour to our literature and her sex. The book is one 
which everybody ought to read.” 


From the Observer. 


‘* This is the third volume of a work that has established 
the reputation of its authoress as a writer deeply versed in 
historical, antiquarian, and genealogical lore. The present 
volume is exceedingly interesting, and contains a large 
amount of historical information, collected with great 
labour and expense from rare, varied, and authentic sources, 
British and foreign, It embraces the lives of our English 
Princesses, daughters of Edwards I., II., Il1., and IV. The 
most interesting and valuable memoirs are those of Joanna 
of the Tower, second daughter of Edward IL., and the gentle 
and true-hearted consort of David Bruce; of Isa 
eldest daughter of Edward III, who married the gallant 
Ingelram de Coucy; of Blanche, eldest daughter of Henry 
IV.; and of Phillippa, second daughter of the same mon- 
arch. The reading public, and especially the female portion 
of it, cannot fail to profit by the result of the biographical 
and historical researches of so ientious, r e 
and learned a writer as Mrs. Everett Green.” 





Cotsurn & Co. Publishers, 13, Great Mar!- 
borough-street. 
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THE: RING with 155 Figures, price 
its ING’S BRITISH PLAN YTS, 
re according to the LINNZAN SYSTEM. Cor- 
rected ant a Condensed 5 preceded by Instructions adapted for 
rsons commencing the Study of pom y3 — C Appendix 
containing the — ement of the nera rding to the 
ethod. » be pesaeees MACGILLIVRAY, L.L.D., 
Marischal College, A 
bis =, ome deqeet tions of all the Flowering Plants 
and Ferns of Great Britain, Ireland, and the Channel Islands, 
eutclently full to enable the young Botanist to determine every 
species that may come in his way without the assistance of others. 
ondon : Adam Scott, Charterhouse square. 





w ready, price 58. illustrated, No. I. o 


[HE ARCHITECTURAL QUARTERLY 


. Ag 
Introductory Address to our Readers. 
F heed Gress Exhibition ond its | Influence upon Architecture. 
esigns i 
Mussams i, Home and Abroad. 
Ruskin and * The Stones of yak 
ani 





ifi ane 











Sees Cottis Architecture i in German 
and A in relation to "Atchitecture. 
Assyrian Acaltbestare. 
Notices or New Books. 
Classified List of Works published. 
Retrospective Keview:—Chevreul on Colour. 
BvuivpinGs anv F pes Pe 
New Inventions :—Machinery, Tools and Instruments—Ma- 
terials and Coutrivances: Self acting Dust-shoot Door. . “a of 
Smoke by Sewers, &c.--Patents and Designs Registered, &c. 
“ This new and professional Quarterly | we peihs as an acquisition. 
0 be kin = | spirit, and 
proper concern for the interests of the profession and the public. 
It is altogether a good first part.”— Builder. 


George Bell, 186, Fleet-street (next St. Dunstan’s Church). 


DR. PRITCHARD’S WORKS. 
Now Published, by Heslop hd Yaga 65, Paternoster-row, 


ESEARCHES a ro PHYSICAL HIS- 
TORY of MANKIND, containing 4 Bihpearanhy of of the 
Nations of Europe, Asia, and America. By J WLES 
PRITCHARD, M.D. F.R.S, M.R.LA., President of the Ethnolo- 
gical +i of London, &, 5 Ay 8vo., with Coloured Plates, 
‘ice 
p, “His (Dr. Pritchard's) various works, devoted to topics of the 
deepest interest to all, are characterized by an industry, ability, 
and candour of research well meriting the reputation they have 
obtained both at home and abroad.”— Quarterly Review, 171. 
A Treatise on pworery A an other Disceders affect- 
ing the Mind ; Case 
_ a. deseriptions of he yn printed 1 in 8vo, price 
clot! 
An Analysis of Egyptian Mythology; to which is 
added, a Translation of the Preliminary Essay, prefixed b fue = 
A. W. von Schlegel i the German edition of the same wor By 
$a MES YATES, M.A. Royal 8vo. price 218. cloth. hme 
A Review of the Doctrine of a Vital Princi nae 
maintained by some writers on Physiology ; with > -ahaaaaaca on 
the Causes of Physical and Animal Life. 8vo. price 7s. 


WORKS JUST PUBLISHED, 

By T. BOSWORTH, 215, Regent-street, London. 
LEASURES, OBJECTS, and ADVAN- 
TAGES of LITERATURE. By the Rev. R. A. WILLMOTT, 

=A. Tt sened of * Jeremy Taylor, a Biography,’ &c. Feap. 8vo. 
price 

‘**To those of our readers who hail with piseeurs the productions 
of a contemplative, and eminently elegant and poetical mind. 
this work of Mr. Willmott’s cannot fail to Ly delight and 
admiration.”— Times. 


An EXPOSITION of the PRINCIPAL MO- 
TIVES which INDUCED ME to LEAVE the CHURCH of 


ROME. By C. L. TRIVIER, formerly a Roman Catholic Priest. 
|W eee from the French by MRS. BUSHBY. Feap. 8vyo. 














“To those who are waverin ig book Ta read at all and judge 
for themselves, the value of this b: is past all calculation. ft 
has been very carefully translated by Mrs. Bushb: A _— is well 
worthy of a large circulation.”—Bel’s Weekly Messe 


PRINCIPLES of ECCLESIASTICAL 
BUILDINGS and ORNAMENTS. By wees DRUMMOND. 

ith numerous Illustrations, small 4to. 7: 

POEMS. By Cuaarues H. a of the 


le Temple. Feap. 8vo. 58, 


TRADITIONS of TUSCANY, in Versz. By 
MRS. DAVID ts she Author of ‘A Book of Highland Min- 


strelsy.” Fea 
* It is no mean praise of the present volume to say that it fully 
ighland Min- 


bears out the ecesien contained in the ‘ Book of 
strelsy.’”— Weekly News. 
CASES of CONSCIENCE; or, LESSONS in 
RALS: for the Use of the Laity. Extracted from the Moral 


MO 
pain | of the Romish Clergy. By PASCAL THE YOUNGER. 
S8yo. 1s. 6d, 


-A DESCRIPTION of CHASSELOUP DE 
LAUBAT’S SYSTEM of FORTIFICATION, as EXECUTED 
at ALESSANDRIA. By Colonel I. MACAULAY. 12mo. 

ustrated with four Plates, in large A, Ba. 6d. 


A TREATISE on FIELD- FORTIFICATION 
and ether Subjects er with the Duties of the Field-En 
neer. By Colonel I. MACAULAY. Illustrated with twelv 
ine in ~~ dto. 130. ; ; or with the ‘System of Chasseloup de 

ILLUS STRATIONS of MEDIAEVAL COS- 
TUME in ENGLAND. Getiested from MSS. in the British 
Museum, Bibliothéque de Paris, &c. By T. A. DAY and J. H. 
DINES. With numerous coloured Engravi ngs. Nos. I. Vv. 
small 4to. ls. each. (To be completed in six Monthly Parts.) 


The ART of CONVERSATION. By Capt. 
ORLANDO SABERTASH. Second Edition, feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
“A work, every line of which will reward pgem* 


‘raser’s Magazine. 
“The volume overfiows —— humour, good sense, and good 
agvice.”— United Service Gazette 


The OCEAN QUEEN and the SPIRIT of the 
STORM: a Fairy Tale of the Southern Seas. By W.H. G. KING- 
STON, Esq. With Illustrations. Square 19m0. cloth, gilt, 48., 
or with the Plates beautifully coloured, 5s. 

A wer pretty fairy tale, the attractions of ag are yastly 
jacrease: by rg coloured engravings.”—Crit 

London: T, Bosworth. 215, Regept- street. 





BAUDRY’S EUROPEAN LIBRARY, | 


8, QUAI MALAQUAIS, 
Near the PONT DES ARTS, PARIS. 
Seld by DULAU & CO. oe er and ROLANDI, Berners- 
8 on, 


At the rate of One Shilling for a Franc. 


L? 


ITALIA 


LETTERARIA ED ARTISTICA, 


GALLERIA DI CENTO RITRATTI 

Dei POETI, PROSATORI, PITTORI, SCULTORI, ARCHI- 
TETTI E MUSICI PIU ILLUSTRI, 
Con cenni Istorici di Gruserre Zimarpin1 ; 
Preceduti da un Discorso sul Genio Italiano, per opera di 
E. ELECLUZE. 
Parigi, 1851, 1 vol. in-8 rene adorno di 12 bellissime incisioni 
in rame contenenti in gruppo cento ritratti con fregi ed attributi. 
Prezzo di associazione, 15 fr. 


LITALIE Litrérarre et ARTISTIQUE GALERIE 
de CENT PORTRAITS des POETES, PROSATEURS, 
PEINTRES, SCULPTEURS, ARCHITECTES et MUsI- 
CIENS les plus Illustres esquisses biographiques par M. G. 
ZIRARDINI, traduction francaise avec notes par M. UBI- 
CINI, précédée d’un discours sur le génie italien par M. E, J. 
DELECLUZE, 1851. 1 beau volume grand in-8, orné de cent 
portraits gravés sur acier, prix 15 fr. 


DICTIONNAIRE ITALIEN-FRANCAIS de 
BUTTURA, entiérement refait sur un nouveau plan et aug- 
menté de plus du double, pour la partie italienne, Sayre les 
dern. édit. des grands dict. de Y omy mie della Crusca, d’Al- 
berti, Cardinali, omeeet, de Pa de pAvoatne, de v érone, 
et surtout d@aprés le VOUABOLARIO U NIVERS ALE, par 
Tramater, etc., et pour la partie francaise “‘daprées la derniere 
édition du dictionnaire de l’Académie Francaise et de son com- 
plement : et les dictionnaires de Laveaux, Boise, et autres. Par 

. RENZI, professeur de langue et de littérature italiennes, 
YT gros volume grand in-8de = pages A trois colonnes, caractére 
neuf et fondu exprés. 13 fr. 50 


L’ADONE, Poema del Cavalier GIAMBATTISTA 
Marino 
LA SRAGE DEGL’ INNOCENTI, ed unaScelta delle sue 
Poesie liriche. Nuova edizione com pleta, con un Discorsa sulla 
sua Vita e sul suo Stile, per opera di Giuseppe Zirardini. 
Un volume in-8,a deux colonnes, papier vélin, avec un beau 
portrait de Marino. 15fr. 


OPERE DI N. MACHIAVELLI, Scelte per 
cura di G. Zirardini: Storie Fiorentine—Vita di Castruccio 
—Discorsi_ sopra la prima deca di Tito Livio—ll_ Principe— 
Ritratti delie cose di Francia—Dialogo sulla Lingua—La 
Mandragola—Capitoli—Lettere. 1851, 1 gros vol. in-8, avec un 
beau portrait. 15fr. On vend séparément : 


IL PRINCIPE, con la Vita dell’ Autore. 1 vol. in-32. 3 fr. 


POETI ITALIANI CONTEMPORANEI 
MAGGLORI e MINORI—cioe: Parini, Casti, Monti, Man- 
zoni, Grossi, Pellico, Leopardi, Foscolo, Pindemonte, Arici, 
Mamiani, Niccolini, Carrer, V ittorelli, Perticari, Berch et, 
Marchetti, Baldacchini, Borghi, della Valle, Ricci, Romani, 

coor aga Sestini, Barbieri, Bertolotti, Biava, Bixio Cagnoli. 
Cantu, Carcano. 0, Castagnoli, Cesari, Colleoni, Costa, Dall’ ‘Ongaro, 
De Cristoforis, DEI, Guadagnoli, Guerrazzi, Giannone, ond 
i, Maffei, Paradisi, Pepoli, Pananti, Prati, Ricciardi 
Regaldi, Rosini, Rossetti, Tedaldi Fores, Torti, Zanoia, ed 
altri; preceduti a un Discorso intorno a Giuseppe Parini e 
il suo secolo, di Cesare Cantu, e seguiti da una Scelta di Rime 
di Poetesse Italiane, Antiche e Moderne, da A. Ronna, 1 gros 
vol. in-8 de 1100 poses a deux colonnes, beau caractére, avec un 
groupe de neuf Portraits gravés sur acier, broché, 15 fr. 


POETI DELL’ ETA MEDIA, ossia Scelta e 
Saggi di Poesie dai i i del Boccaccio al cadere del secolo deci- 
mottavo, per cura erenzio Mamiani, aggiuntavi una sua 
prefazione, Polisiac, de’ Medici, LE gy ay gg Sannaz- 
zaro, Ruccellai, Berni, Molza, Bemb 0, della Casa, Trissino, 
Alamanni, Caro, Costanzo, Bernardo Tasso, Rota, Pietro Are- 
tino, Buonarroti, Anguil Grazzini, Caporali, Valvasone, 
orig Se Marino. Chiabrera, Tassoni, Baldovini, Bracciolini, 

Testi, Lippi, Salvator Rosa, Redi, Bellini, Maggi, Menzini, 
Filicaia Guidi, Marchetti, Zap) iy Fortiguerri, Manfredi, Spol- 
verini, Frugoni, Gasparo ‘Gozzi, Varano, Passeroni, Fantoni, 
Savioli, Pignotti, Minzoni, Salomone Fiorentino. Parigi, 
1848, 1 gros vol. in-8 a deux colonnes, orné de neuf Portraits en 
groupe, gravés sur acier, 15 fr. 


OPERE DI VITTORIO ALFIERI, contenenti 


la Vita scritta da esso, tutte le Tragedie oaths Lettere di Calsa- 
bigi e di Cesarotti e le Kisposte dell’ autore, le Satire, una Com- 
media, Sonetti yar), le Odi sull’ America libera, il Principe e le 
Lettere, e rico a Traiano, pubblicate per cura di G. 
Zirardini. 1 gros vol in-8 de 900 pages A deux colonnes, papier 
vélin, portrait, 

On vend _ ie La Vita scritta da esso, 1 vol in-8, 
portrait, 4fr.50c. Le Tragedie, 1 vol. in-8, portrait, 9 fr. 


NOVELLIERI ITALIANI ANTICHI e MO- 


DERNI. 


_Beelti e pubblicati per cura di G. . Zirardini, con un 
Discorso p! 


y acchetti,Giovanni 
badino degli ‘Atiemth Sermini, Ma- 
chiavelli ns or ) es Molza, Nelli, ‘de’ Mori, Ala- 
manni, Parabosco, Bandello, Fortini, Giraldi, Doni, Erizzo, 
Pulci, “Grazzini, Sozzini, Bargagli, Salvucci, Magalotti, Cioni, 
Gozzi, Yannetti Parini, Scotti, Dalmistro, ‘Cesari, Costa, Co- 
lombo. Taverna, Thouars, etc. 2 tomes en 1 gros vol. in- 
8, de 1200 ) pages, orné de neuf Portraits en groupe, gravés sur 
acier, 


ROMANZIERI ITALIANI CONTEM- 


FOR, ANEI—cioé : Manzoni, Rosini, Guerrazzi, Tommaseo, Bel- 
onte Capocci, Grossi, Cantu, d’Azeglio. Parigi, 21 vol. in-12, 
jolie édit. 75 fr.—Chaque @ ouvr. se vend séparément, savoir :— 
Promessi Sposi, di A. Manzoni, nuova edizione fatta su 
riveduta dal!’ autore, 2 vol. port. 5fr.—La Monaca di Monza, 
di, Tieeias 2 vol. 7 fr. 50 c.—Luisa Strozzi. Storia del secolo 
XVI. di G. Rosiai, 2 gros vol. 9 fr.—I1 Duca D’Atene. Narra- 
zione di N. Tommaseo, 3 fr.—Il Castello di Trezzo, di Bazzoni, 
di Massimo d’Azeglio, 4 fr. 50 c. 
trecento, di Tommaso Grossi, 2 
vol. 6 fr.—1] Primo Vicere di ye: per Belmonte, 4fr. 500— 
parshents Pusterla, racconti di Cantu, 2 vol. 7 fr. 50¢.—Il 
golino, romanzo storico di Rosini, 4 fr. 50 c.—Niccolo 
de” raph di Massimo ¢ Asegilo , 2vol. 7 fr. 50 ¢.—Storia della 
Colonna Infame, di - Manzoni, con le Osservazioni sulla Tor- 
tura, di P. 3 fr, 50 c.—Isabella = Duchessa di Brac- 
ciano, nuovo romemzo di Guerrazzi, 3 fr. 50 ¢. 
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RIO, by Cuas. E. Srepnens, for Pla 

Violin, and Violoncello, dedicated, by Permission, ¢ forte, 
SPOHR. Theabove work is just publis ed, engraved (Um 
with separate Parts for Violin and Violoncello, Price 10s. My a 


Schott & Co. Mayence and Brussels. London Dest, 99, 


James’s-street. 

w ready, price 28. 6d. ~~ — 
HE POLAR. STAR; a New Song, dedicateg 
Mrs. Vicesimus Knox ; written by AUGUSTA M, Wick: 
Authoress of Fisce. ey — ings,’ * Education; or. the wk 

vernesses.” * Advocate,’ &c. usic com y 
LAYLAND. —— 
London : Messrs. Robert Cocks & Co, 6, New Burlington-stree 
MACHINERY IN THE EXHIBITION. ~~ 


HE ARTIZAN for Jung, price 1s., Containg 
Illustrations of Nasmyth’s Economie Engine and Abgo; 
Safety Vaive—John Scott Russell’s Patent Armed Stean lt 
Waddell’s Governor and Escape Valve—Croll’s Gas oo 
Watt's Pneumatic Canal Lift— Corrugate’s Cast-Iron n We 
Fairbairn on Boiler E a yp &c. ; and a mass of practical 
Fincering matter.— May be had of any kseller, or at thee 
isher, by post. for 18 stamps, Artizan Office, 69, Cornhi 











his day is published, price 10s, 6d. 
SERIES of FIGURES illustrative of GEO. 
MET RICAN tga reduced from Steel Engra’ 
ted ENGEL, under the direction of Prone Et: 
SCHELLBACH: of Berlin; together with an explanation’. re 
a Treatise, translated from the German of Professor scnmiae 
ag H. The whole Edited, with Notes and an Ap Ue 
W.B. HOPKiNS, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of St. Catherines Hig? 
aud formerly — and Mathematical Lecturer of Gonville ani 
Caius College, C: 
Cambridge : 


oy Deighton. London: 
taker & Co. ; 


; and G. Bell. Dublin: 
Just published, New Fdition, price 5s, cloth. 


YNOPTICAL MINIATURE GERwax 
GRAMMAR, in Twelve Tables. By WILHEL 
KLATTOWSKI, ’of Schwerin in Mecklenburgh, Author of a 
Tuition, &e Manual for the Young,’ ‘ The German Manual for for Self. 
uition, 


Simpkin & C 
Hodges & Smith. 3 Whit 





8: Table I. Pronunciation and Accentuation.—IT. De. 
rivation by Prefixes and Affixes.—III. Gender of Substantiyes. 
IV. Formation of the “TT's = Substantives.—V. The whole of the 
German Declensions.—VI. C onjepnnen and Use of the Aw uxiliary 
Verbs of Moods and Tenses.— Conjugations, with & complete 
List of Irregular Verbs.—VIII. Government of Verbs, Aire, 
and Prepositions.—IX. Construction of Sentences —X.. XL, 
Practice: bo ey Sittentafel zur taglichen — 
mpkin, Marshall & Co. ; and P. Rolandi. 

N.B. Each Ta le may be had separately, free of postage, price 

8d., but only of the Author, London, 20, South | Molton-street 





Just published, in 1 vol. as = i with Coloured Chart, Charts, 


CONCISE HISTORICAL, BIOGRAPHI- 
CAL and GENEALOGICAL ATLAS. By HENEAGE 
LOWTH. Showing at one glance the different Sovereigns of 
land, France, Spain, Portugal, Germany, Sicily, &c., who, with their 
descendants, have governed ‘those Nations, — together with the 
rincipal Battles and Events which have occurred in their 
eigns: forming a valuable Work for Schools and Private 
Tuition, and likewise an elegant and useful addition to the 
Library Table. Asa Book of Reference to the Student in History, 
“om on to the Miscellaneous Reader, it will prove of the highest 
utili 
The: value of the Work is enhanced by its being the only one of 
the kind published in — d. 


so, in the Press, 


A Smaller Edition, for the Use of Schools. 


oo" Simpkin & Co.; Hamilton & Co. Leamington: J, 
OV 


xk At the re re quest of numerous Subscribers, { the 3 price of 
ri TREE ROSE has been reduced from 4a, 6d. to 38, 6d. (post 


T E R 8 E 
ACTICAL IN SERUCTIONS for its FORMATION and 
cuLTUl RE, illustrated by 24 Woodcuts. 
Rep rinted from the Gardeners’ Chronicle, with additions, 
Contents, 
Annual pruning time, principle| Shoots and buds, choice of 
me preter: any | Shoots for budding upon, and 
indi their arrangement 
Shoots, keeping even, and re 
moving thorns 
Shortening wild shi 
Stocks, planting out — budding 
upon ; themeans of procu: 
colour, age, height; sorts for 
different species of Rose; 
taking up, trimming roots, 
sending a distance, shortening 
eads, &c. ; saw proper for the 
purpose. 
GRAFTING. 


Binding up 

Budding knife p 

Budding, time of year, day, time 
of day, state cf the plant, care 
of buds 

Budding upon body 

ud, insertion of, into stock 

ud, preparation of, for use 

ads, dormant and pushing 

uds, failing 

uds, securing & supply of 

oe — — arn ugs, and snails, to 


Causes of success 

Dormant buds, theory of re-|Aphides, to keep down 
planting with explained Free-growers, remarks on 

Guards against wind Graft, binding up and 

Labellin: tu Grafting’ aisadvant Se 

Loosi ~4 rafting, disadvantage of 

Sareh prem = Operation in different months 

Mixture for’ healing wounds Preliminary observations 

Planti: Kae arrangement of| Roses, catalogue and bi brief 
trees. scription of a few sorts 

Prenins for transplantation a reparation and inser 

Pushing eye, spring treatment] _ tio: 
of dwarf shoots from Scions, “choice and arrangement 

Roses, different sorts on the 
same stock 

Roses, short list of desirable 
sorts a ne with a 
pushing 

Sap-bud, Sezatment of 

Shape of trees 





0! 
tock, preparation of. 
APPENDIX. 


A selection of varieties 
Comparison between budding 
an ing. 





Just published, price 1s. 6d., free by post 18. 10d. 
ABELS FOR THE HERBARIUY, 
consisting of the Names of the 
CLASSES, ALLIANCES, ORDERS, AND SUB-ORDERS 


of 
PROFESSOR LINDLEY’S VEGETABLE 
KINGDOM, 


So printed, in large type, that they can be cut out and pasted into 
Tu E ERBARICUM, 


London: 5, Upper Wellington-st eet, Covent-garden. 
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published, price 3s. 6d. in boards, 
EMS. “By a Messer of the Universtry of 
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eae, et: W. Graham. W. Pickering, London. 
epot, a, & 

‘ Just published, feap. Svo. 5s, a 
~~ Inge REIGN of AVARICE; an Allegorical 
>dicated satire. (On the Railway Mania.) In Four Cantos. 
to William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 



























8 volumes 8vo. 41. 4s. yaitem with the Library 
WIG et plished, hit ditions of Herbert and Tay « 
ston-strs fTHE WORKS of JOHN MILTON i in VERSE 
—aretreet, OSE. 
. Printed from the Original Edit 
+ Conta With a Life of the Author, by the Rev. AoEN MITFORD. 
nd Absolute William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 
camers— 
§ Governor. Second Edition, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 
on Wheel HAT to OBSERVE; or, the Traveller's 
rot ee Remembrancer. By COLONEL JACKSON, F.RS. 
ill. Pub, ta, that should be in the hands of yl ne desirous of con- 


rrect information to friends , an 
really of maf those who are desirous of publishing. 


London: James Madden, 8, Leadenhall-street. 





rere’ uN 
Secon iti and continued by P. J. MACKENN 
anaee, ed in 1 vol. price 10s. 6d. 

AY LOR’S” “AN CIENT and sanannst 
T INDIA. A Popular Histo of India, from the Earliest 
wn to 4 yreamt Year, With a Copious Index. 

OOKE TAYLOR 
satan 5; ames Madden. 8, Leadenhall-street. 


at A CATALOGUE of ORIENTAL WORKS free by post, 
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Now ready, 8vo. price 28. se 
ESSAY on CHURCH. REFORM. 
“ England expects every Man to do his Duty.” 
pone 
th ? a 

, Wet i is rathetition ? ? answered. 
Romanism refute 
Ecclesiastical and Doctrinal Reforms potated out. 
Keform the only on for Protestant: 

Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers” Hall- court; 
Piccadilly; and J. Darling, Little Queen- 





London : 
rd & L 187, 
i teh = Be 





XL. 

jung. 
“Fee LITERAL TRANSLATION of the 
oan (L EPISTLE of PAUL the APOSTLE to the HEBREWS, 


Debate, “$x of Translation, and an English V: “i of the 
of the Epistle to the bog By HERMAN 
MOrPETIEN, Author of * Rules fi fT my the Sense 
pareyed in Ancient Greek Manuscripts” Price 
Cradock & Co. 48, oo al ceca 





Published this day, price 2s. “, bound in cloth ; or 3s. with gilt 


ges, 
| MILIE, the PEACE-MAKER. 
By Mrs. THOMAS GELDART. 
Iso, recently published, by IN same Author, 
TRUTH IS EVERYTHING. Price 2s. 6d. 
THOUGHTS FOR HOME. Price 2s. 6d. 


Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co, 25, Paternoster-row. 


only one of 











































































































































































ools, THE DEAN OF HEREFORD’S WORKS, 
nington: J, I. 
Pe: 5th edition, revised and enlarged, p 
e priee t ¥RUGGESTIVE HINTS es ty Improved 
38. Gd. (post SECULAR INSTRUCTION. 
By the Rev. R. DAWES, Dean of Hereford. 
Oo § £& 2 The METHODS = . eeweeon at 
ATION and NOs SOMBORNE. (Nea “ 
" . SELF-PAYING ‘SYSTEM of NATIONAL 
itions, 
t “OBSERVATIONS onthe GOVERNMENT 
ce of HEME of EDUCATIO 
upon, and 5. REMARKS on .4 PRESENT CRUSADE 
the COUNCIL on EDUCATIO. 
» andre BG ACCOUNT of KING $ SOMBORNE 
HOUL, By the Rev. HENRY MOSELEY. 2d. 
for budding London: Groombridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 
i MISS LYNN’S NEW WORK. 
o > Now ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Sane R EALITHI E S: a Tate. 
per for the “Miss Lynn is winning her way with sure and steady steps 
ae re ly artis -~_esmemeatinns all points she is earnest, 
0; 
3. The Author, a Sng ‘writes with the hand of a Giant; her 
" tk reveals some of the most awful and appalling secrets “that 
son ve conn ed with  bumanity, its crimes, its sufferings and its 
| finishing on 
f Asa aaa rmance, Miss Lynn’s work is one of great 
re of over, artistic ‘kill, and of the most absorbing interest. Few 
months eons will be able to lay it aside after once dipping into it.” 
eas ief de ff “It is impossible to read this Novel without being en by 
dy wed to the very depths of sympathy,”— Globe. - 
and inser Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 
rangement In one thick vol. the Tenth Edition, enlarged, price 1 
Mr. ERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE : a 
aye, Treatise, exhibiting the Nature, Symptoms, 
c. ost efficacious Treatment of Diseases; with a Col- 
$ = approved Prescriptions, Directions for Diet and Regi- 
~ budding HP. the means of ative Assistance in Accidents and other 
emergency, ¥ Hanagement of Children, Doses of Medicines, 
; the ey athic system, &c. Also, a large 
pendix on the Treat: tment o isorders of the Mind and Nerves. 
od. ta comprehensive Modine Guide for the Clergy, Families 
RIUM nvalids, in the absence of their Medical Adviser. By T. J. 
ahs 
a7 evi dently the result of great professional talent, experi- 
RDERS ; ed a a ju i dgment ; the author ever bene appears omen es 
” did. One object i is prominent eanenn—< —_ desire to 
2 t his suffering fe work like 
ABLE or vel to our readers, i is only to manifest & proper r regard for 
“Tt ie re.” — Literary Journal, Feb. 1843. 

i tly together deserving of ‘permanent popuierity.”—London 
pasted cay ry Go <Paternoster-row 5 Hatchards, 187, Piccadilly; 
9% 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. Sold by ak Book- 
jen. 
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Lately published, 
WORKS OF AMUSEMENT AND INSTRUCTION FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE, 
Suitable for the use of Schools and Private Families. 


——_——— 
In crown Syo. cloth, with Nine Engravings, price 2s, 


rou: HERBERT’S MIDSUMMER 
IDAYS and tna AMUSEMENTS ; or, CONVER 
TIONS on ORNITHOLOGY. By EMILY ELIZABETH 
WILLEMENT, pm ns of *A Catechism of Familiar Things,’ 
‘Conversations of Little ow Ms and his Mother on Zoology,’ &c. 
With Lllustrations by F. G. Sarcenrt. 


Contents:—I. Tue Return rrom Scnoor—Description of Orni- 
ology. Il. Geneaat Structure or Birps. Ill. Tae Forsaken 
Nest—Nests in peent.a and the Spots chosen by different Birds for 
Building and IV. Tue Ostricn—The Dinornis, or 
Frightful Bird of New Zealand, &c. V. Birpsor Prey—The Eagle, 

he Fal alcon, and Owl kinds. VI. A Visir_to tHe Farm-yarp— 
a Poultry—Birds of the Pie kind. VII. Sone Binps—The 
Indian Present. VIII. Tae Crave x1np—More Treasures for the 
Museum. Warterrowi—The Visit to the ¢ Menagerie—Expi- 
ration of the Holidays—The Return to Schoo! 





ON. 
ENGLAND’ is now complete. Price, with the letter-press 
complete, 51. 58.; Plates, without the letter-press, 3. 38. 
Dickinson & Co. 114, New Bond-street. 
In one vol. Svo. with 19 Plates, containing above 500 Objects, 
cloth, 158, 


a ARCH ZOLOGICAL INDEX TO 
EMAINS of ANTIQUITIES of the CELTIC, ROMANO- 
Biirisit and ANGLO-SAXON PERIODS. By JOHN YONGE 


MRS. CRADOCK’S ‘SEASONS OF 





AKERMAN, F. 
“ It is a book which we can safely and warmly recommend toall 
who are interested in the antiquities of their native land.” 
Literary Gazette. 
“A book of such utility—so concise,so clear, so well condensed 
from such varied and voluminous sources—cannot fail to be gene- 
rally acceptable.— Art- Union. 

NTRODUCTION to ANCIENT and 
MODERN COINS. 12mo. many Engravings, cloth, 6s. 6d. 
Cos of the ROMANS relating to Britain. 
8vo. Second Edition, enlarged. Plates, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

J. Russell Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho, London. 





“ Miss Willement has an easy and gracious way of attracting the 
attention of little ones to her lessons on birds and animals by 
stories, dialogues and anecdotes sui to their capacities. The 
present little book deals with the subject of Birds; and whether 
she lectures the young idea on the mysteries of the farm- -yard, 
carries the imagination across the desert in — of the ostrich, 
or scales the mountain side in search of the lordly eagle, the effect 
is all the same; the attention is kept up by variety and apposite- 
ness of remark.” — enceum. 

“We recommend the work to parents to pat hate the hands of 
their atom, and to induce them 
peruse i : but though written premooetly for “the oe AY 
merely it boys and eo Little Herbert’s Midsummer Holidays’ 
will not be found altogether uninteresting by persons of mature 
age, few of whom can read the volume without meeting here and 
there with a good deal they did not know. It will also be seen 
that there is just enough of ornithology to do away with any doubt 
as to the identification of the subjects under discussion—a matter 
too often disregarded in children’s books in those branches of know- 
ledge which are in any way connected with science, at the same 
time we have none of the dry technical details which tend to 
render scientific subjects uninteresting to extreme youth. The 
authoress has not only given a succinct and excellent history of 
the birds she mentions, but has conv eyed many deeply interesting 
facts respecting their general habits.”— y 7 Times. 

“* Little Herbert’s Midsummer Holidays’ is another of Miss 
Willement’s excellent works for children. It consists of Conver- 
sations on Ornithology, and under the heads—Return from School 
—General Structure of Birds—The Forsaken Nest—The Ostrich— 
Birds of Prey—A Visit to the Farm-Yard—Song Birds— The Crane 
kind—and Waterfowl, a variety of information relative to the 
winged inhabitants of the air and the denizens of the farm-yard is 

ven. Miss Willement’s style is familiar and pleasant, and we 
ook on her three little volumes—* The Cal techism of Familiar 
Things,” * Conversations on Zoology, and * Conversations on Orni- 
thology’—as essential helps in the ‘education of er. 

orfolk Chronicle, 
It. 


By the same Author, 
Price 1. 6d, bound in cloth, with numerous Engravings, 


ONVERSATIONS of LITTLE HERBERT 


and his MOTHER, on ZOOLOGY; or, The CLASS 
MAMMALIA, 


“Miss Willement has amply proved her ability as a practical 
educational writer, by the admirable ‘Catechism of Familiar 
Things,’ which has already become a text-book in schools. She is 
peculiarly happy in conveying a clear comprehension of her subject 
to the most youthful mind, in concise and simple descriptions. 
This is just the book that should be put into the hands of children. 
It will lead them at once to a love for the most attractive branch of 

nman knowledge. There is a fine poetic feeling and beautiful 
moral tone which will render Miss Willement’s charming little 
book attractive to children of a larger growth than those for whom 
it is professedly written. We most cordially recommend it to the 
notice of parents and teachers ; and while on the subject, we cannot 
refrain from quoting the following brief but sensible remarks :— 
* I have observed that nothing pleases children so well as novelty 
in their books of study. In reading for exercise, it is a great 
encouragement where the matter is entertaining,— something 
they can illustrate for themselves,and apply tothe habits of every- 
day life, related in a style as nearly resembling that of conversa- 
tion as is compatible with the rules of grammar and purity of 
diction. On this plan, then, have I written the little work now 
. I have not thought it needful either to measure the 
words into those of short and easy syllables, or seek the easiest 
terms in treating of the different subjects: considering that as 
children must, at one time or another, learn both to pronounce 
and understand them, the sooner they are familiar with them the 
better they will succeed in both.’ ”—Hood’s 

“This is one of those books which ought to be in every infant 

studio. Simple and correct.—qualities of essential importance. 
pr oe pone ere again has done good service. = Sl gis this kind 
of book would be useless without it.”— Weekly T 

ms This i is a very delightful little book for young ; persons... -The 
language is usually simple, but correct and expressive : and occa- 
sionally og use of difficult words and technical terms is resorted 
to, for the of exciting me emulation and curiosity of the 
child. Explanations of such te iven at the end of each 
*Conversation.” The work is “iiusteate by some well-engraved 
woodcuts; and we think it forms a desirable addition to the school 
library.”—Norfolk Chronicle. 

Ill, 


THE SECOND EDITION OF 
V ILLEMENT’S CATECHISM of FAMI- 
LIAR THINGS, and the Events which led to their Dis- 
covery and Improvement ; with a Short Explanation of some of 
the Principal Natural Phenomena. For the Use of Schools and 
Private Families. Price 3s. 
“A useful contribution to the infant cause of Learning made 
Easy.”— Atheneum, 
“A compact and well-printed edition of a most useful book for 
children ; and, indeed, a book of reference for all.” 
Jerrold’s Weekly Newsp 
“A novel and very useful peculiarity of this Catechistic Com- 
pendium is the insertion of the meaning of the most difficult words 
or terms occurring in each answer at the end of it...... The work, 
without these derivative explanations, is copious, accurate,explicit, 
and well calculated to blend in the youthful mind entertainment 
which shall be impressive, with instruction that shall be perma- 
nent.”— Hood's Magazine. 





“ It contains descriptions—concise, but perfectly clear and accu- 
rate—of nearly five hundred articles in daily use among us, It is 
equally useful as a school and a book of reference, and man: 
an adult may obtain essential and necessary information from its 
pages.”— Nor/olk Chronicle. 

“We confident)y recommend it to me who are intrusted with the 
education of Foes ren.”"—Ipswich Ex, 

ine of useful information. ve e recommend it to the atten- 
tion of parents and tutors.”—Esser Stendard. 
London : be y= hey Co. 
Orders regei ved by all Booksellers, 


hall ‘y Stati 


* Hall-court. 








A SECOND and CHEAPER EDITION of 


DICTIONARY of ARCHAIC and PRO- 
VINCIAL WORDS, Obsolete Phrases, Proverbs, and 
Ancient Customs, from the Reign of paras I. By JAMES 
ORCHARD HALLIWELL, F.R.S., F.S. c. 2 vols., 8vo. con- 
siping eae of 1,000 pages, closely printed 1 in double columns, 
clot 
It contains above 50,000 Words (embodying all the known scat- 
tered Glossaries of the ‘English language), forming a complete key 
to the reading of the works of our old Poets, Dramatists, Theolo- 
gians, and other authors whose works abound with allusions, of 
=e explanations are not to be found in ordinary Dictionaries 
ks of reference. Most of the principal Archaisms are 
illustrated by examples selected from early inedited MSS, and 
rare books, and by far the greater portion will be found to be 
original authorities. 


J. R. Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho, London. 
Now ready, in one vol. 8vo. Gute printed in double columns, 


ERALD’S VISITATIONS. An Index to 

all the Pedigrees and Arms in the Heraldic Visitations and 

other Genealogical MSS. in the British Museum. By G. SIMS, of 
the Manuscript Department. 

** An indispensable book to those engazed in genealogical or 
topographical pursuits, affording a ready clue to the pedigrees and 
arms of above 30,000 of the gentry of England, their residences, &c, 
(distinguishing the different families of the same name, in eve 
county), as recorded by the Heralds in their Visitations, wit! 
Indexes to other genealogical MSS. in the British Museum. It 
has been the work of immense labour. No public library ought to 
be without it. 


_d. Russell 8 Smith, 4, Old Compton-strect, Soho, London. 
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vol. 8vo. with Illustrations, 
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Just p 
cloth, 98. 
(HE CHRONICLE of BATTEL ABBEY, in 
USSEX, ecjetaaliy ¢ compiled in Latin by a Monk of. the 
Establishment, and t translated, with Notes and an Ab- 
stract of the TRE History of the Abbey. 
ANTO 4 LOWE . ALA. 

“It will be found to contai real and living picture of the 
manners and customs, the modes of thought and Rag wy prevalent 
in the times of which it is the record. r. Lower has well dis- 
charged his office of translator aaa editor. »— Guard ian, 

“ It gives us not only a record of important events in our history, 
but also occasional glimpses of life and manners in critical i 
Mr. Lower is already honourably known by his labours in the field 
of literature and archeology, and the careful manner in which he 
appears to have executed this his last undertaking, is ulated to 
add to his reputation.”—Literary Gazette. 

“ The work is of great curiosity and value as an aid to local and 
general history. It affords a curious and unquestionably a 
picture of many oun features of the period, 0 ices, 
rents, servitudes, and the like ; and with its notes reflects credit on on 
rning Advertiser. 


the industry, learning and research of Mr. “Te 
“ A very entertaining and exceedingly curious volume.”—Globe. 
J. Russell Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho, London. 
— Antique Ballads, sung to crowds of old. 
Now cheaply —— for thrice their weight in gold. 
Published this day, post 8vo. pp. 240, half-bound in morocco, 6s. 
LITTLE BOOK of SONGS and BALLADS, 
thered from SAN Musick Books, MS. and Printed. 
By E. FR RIMBAUL' L.D., &c. 
HE NURSERY RHYMES of ENGLAND, 
collected chiefly from oral tratition. Edited by J. 0, HAL- 
LIWELL, F.R.8., &c. | neem edition, 12mo. with 38 Designs by 
W. B. Scott. "48. 6d. clot! 
POFULAR RHYMES and NURSERY 
TALES, with Historical Elucidations ; *The 
Nursery Rhymes of England.’ Edited by J. 9” HA ULIWELL, 
F.R.S., &c. 12mo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 
J. Russell Smith, 4, Old — London. 


1 vol. 12mo. cl 


ALLAD ROMANCES. 








y R. H. Horye, 


Author of * Orion, “Cosmo F edici,’ &c. 
“ Pure fancy of the most abundant an abs: we description. 
ales; we know ong to 


Mr. Ferme my yd oe Fai —~ f anew 3 
e im since the days o! nm 

“aT The opening poem in a Glens isa fine ty it is entitled 
‘The Noble Heart,’ and not only in title but in treatment well 
imitates the style of Beaumont and Fletcher.”—Atheneum. 


J. Russell Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, Scho, London. 


ANGLO-SAXON LANGUAGE. 
OSWORTH’S (Rev. Dr.) COMPENDIOUS 
ANGLO SASS ond ~~~ ® DICTIONARY. 8yvo. 
losel ted in treble columns, clo! 
P This is not a mere abridgment of the large Dictionary, but 
sieees an entirely new work. In this compendious one will be 
und, at a very moderate price, all that is most practical and 
eiettie in the former expensive edition, with a great accession 
of new words and matter.”—A Preface. 
ERNON’S (E. J.) GUIDE to ANGLO- 
SAXON ,a Grommet, &c.. founded on Rask’s; with Reading 
Lessons, in Prose and Verse. 12mo. cloth, 58. 6d. 
ARNES'’S (Rev. W.) DELECTUS in ANGLO- 
SAXON, igtended as a First Class-Book in the Language. 


12m) , th, 28. 
“SE Russell ‘Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, Scho, London. 
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is day, Second and Cheaper Edition, 5s., . 
AZPACHO = or, SUMMER MON THS IN 
SPAIN. By WILLIAM GEORGE png M.A., Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Lately published, post Svo. 
AUVERGNE, PI EDMONT, ~~" SAVOY. 
A Summer Ramble. By CHARLES RICHARD WELD. 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


is day, with Illustrations, 1 
QUTLIN ES. of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
—— R. M. ZORNLIN. 
he same Author, 
RECREATIONS in PHYSICAL GEOGRA- 
PHY; or, THE EARTH AS IT IS. 3rdedition. 6s. 
WORLD of WATERS; or, RECREATIONS 
in HYDROLOGY. 2ndedition. 68. 


RECREATIONS in GEOLOGY. 2nd edition. 
ans London : John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


his day, Second and Cheaper Edition, 22., of 
HE SAINT'S TRAGEDY : the True Story of 
Euizanetn of Huncary. By CHARLES KINGSLEY, 
Jun., Rector of Eversley. With a Preface by the Rev. F. D: 


Maurice. 
By the same Author, 
YEAST: A PrRoBLEM. Reprinted, with Addi- 
tions, from Fraser’s MaGazine. 98. 
TWENTY-FIVE VILLAGE SERMONS, 5s. 
London : John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


Just published, 
NEW POEM ON ITALY, BY MRS, BROWNING. 
In 1 vol. wi cloth, 5s. 

ASA GUIDI WINDOWS. 
By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
“Though fraught with the spirit of English strength and in- 
sight, they are Italian in their style. Fervid, unrestrained, and 
eth they might Reg Bape delivered ‘by an improvisatore 


countrymen. 
mM, 
“ For grandeur of thee it, impassioned boldness of spirit, and 
home-striking energy of diction, we should be wholly at a loss to 
find any parallel for this poem of Mrs. Browning’s in any verse 
ever written by woman.”— We News, 














B D-E -- K A D B R: 
OEM Six Can 
By FiscounT MAIDSTONE. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 16s. 


HE ANCIENT BRITONS 
A TALE of PRIMEVAL LIFE. 
With Woodcuts. Small svo. cloth, 7s. 


T 


“ Those of the fishing class and those of the non-fishing class 
will find the volume before us an agreeable and instructive com- 
panion in the country....Some ofthe legends are exquisite.” 


With Plates and Map. One vol. post 8vo. cloth, 12s, 


N EXCURSION to CALIFORNIA, over 
the AIRIE, ROCKY pi ys 5 GREAT 
SIERRA NEVADA ; with @ Stroll through the ‘ings and 

a ofthat Country. By WILLIAM KELL ig 
al — best sketches of California that we have yet 


“The most lively, picturesque, and agreeable book that we have 
yet seen on this subject.”— Leader. 
“ Abounds in information: ”—Literary Gazette. 
“Our author has given us a work beyond all criticism. It must 
be read to be appreciated.”— ly News. 
Two vols. post Svo. cloth, 2is. 


London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


Recently published, Svo. 10s. 6d. 
Bee ean of the WORLD of ART, and 
blishment ts Se) EMPIRE of NATURE, or of > 
FECT, or HEAVENLY STATE ofthe EARTH and i 
CREATURES thereby. NThe whole familiar] explained i 
ROBERT HOWARD, M.D., in his Book, ‘REVELATIONS of 
EGYPTIAN MYSTERIES. 
“ A most curious Work. Weekly Chronicle. 
“ Full of interest and amusement.”—John Bull. 
“ Of the highest possible interest and importance.” 


Rev. 


E E 
ITs Laanape SED ITs FLY- BISEING. 
By IENRY NEWLAND, 
Y cto Vicar of West 





Journal, 

Messrs. Piper, 23, Pubemesieecen. A few more copies post-free, 
by post order of the Author, 6 Upeee Gloucester-street, Dorset: 
square ; and may be had of all Booksellers. 


HE OMBROLOGICAL ALMANAC, in its 
Twelfth Year, sbF PETER LEGH, Esq. A.M. F.R. yr S. &e.— 
as to the weather calculations of the above. e, 
owing to its annual success, (having had last year 741 facts right 
out of 931, with only the ten originally known planets, while it 
may be known that several of the lunar conjunctions of the eleven 
recently discovered planets have been t by the author through 
erroneous weather results at lunar periods alone before the publi- 
cation of their ephemerides which have since poe them, leavin; 
——) few more than the 10th and 11th of April and correspon 
ng days in other months likely 3 —" pcs ait pe of planets 
still unknown,) makes it ni y, the unavoidable caution 
of astronomers in publishing e Sle of those planets alone 
prevents. — further ees ood n this interesting science, and the 
an addi 1 ytical essay beyond the condensed 
observations annually accompanying the Almanac on this impor- 
tant subject. When this barrier is removed, he hopes every edu- 
cated person will be an Ombrologist, and exult with himself that 
these investigations commenced when the brilliant astronomical 
discoveries of this century came so opportunely in aid. 

Booksellers, whose interest in selling is provided for, and the 
scientific interested in the absorbing subject, for security should 
apply for the number of copies they want nearly three months 
before the time of publication, whic’ h, to Prevent piracies and the 
embroilment with delusion, so injurious to science, is not till De 
cember in each year. Of course, from the mass of scientific matter, 
feasts, fasts, &c. can only be inserted in a condensed form ; so that 
every respectable almanac-seller is interested in selling this with 
his own, so distinct in ite nature.—Price to the public, 

W. & T. P. Walker, 196, Strand. 








1s. 





LSHAUSEN’S BIBLICAL COMMENTARY 

on GALATIANS, EPHESIANS, COLOSSIANS, and THES- 
SALONIANS. vo. 10s. 6d. cloth—(Vol. L, for 1851, of Foreign 
Theological Library.) 


r 
Tae EPISTLES to PHILIPPIANS and of 

ES Practical and Historically explained. By Dr. 
AU Gustus NEA 5 To which is added, a DISCOURSE 
gu the COMING of the LORD-and its SIGNS, Translated by 
Rev. A. NAPIER, Vicar of Holkham. Post Svo, 38. cloth. 


KELETON THEMES, intended to assist in 
WO acquiring and teaching the ART of COMPOSITION. By 
M ARGARE THORNLEY, Author of * The End of Education” 
Feap. 8vo. 38. clot! 
_Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. London: Hamilton & Co, 


DR. LITTLE'S WORKS ON DEFORMITIES. __ 
Longman & Co. 


REATISE on TREATMENT of CLUB-FOOT 
and ANALOGOUS Distoe tues, with and without SUR- 
GICAL OPERATION. By W. J. LITTLE, M.D., Founder of 
the Royal Orthopmdic Hospital 
Contents :—Deformities of the Feet, Knees, &c. 
Paralytic Contractions — Distortions from 
Spasm, Hysteria. 
TREATISE on ANCHYLOSIS, or STIFF- 


JOINT. C —Cor imiestares from Inflammation, Accidents, 
Scrofula, Rheumatis sm, Ery sipel as. 


resent et Birth— 
eething, Worms, 





This day is s published, 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


HE DOCTRINE of the TRINITY a DOC- 
TRINE not of DIVINE ORIGIN: and the Duty of Christian 
Men in relation thereto, By GEORGE STUART HAWTHORNE, 
M.D., Liverp: ol. Dedicated, without permission, to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 
“ Ye worship ye know not what—God is a Spirit.” 
“ A spirit hath not flesh and bones as ye see me have.” 


London : E. T. Whitfield, 2, Essex-street, Strand. 





30, WELBECK-STREET, CAVENDISH-SQUARE, 


MR. NEWBY’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


—-——- 


NEW 


IN THE PRESS. 
In 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
THE FAT E: 
A HISTORICAL TALE OF STIRRING TIMES. 


By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
Author of * The Woodman,’ ‘ The ~w Oak Chest,” 
* Henry Smeaton,’ & 


Il. 
In 3 vols. 


THE GENTLEMAN IN DEBT: 
A NOVEL. By J. O'NEILL DAUNT, Esq. 


Itt, 
In 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 


FROM BABYLON TO 
JERUSALEM. 


By the COUNTESS HAHN-HAHN, 


NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
In 3 vols. 


THE CUP AND THE LIP: 


A NOVEL. By LAURA JEWRY, 
Author of ‘The Forest and the Fortress,’ ‘ The Ransom,’ &e. 


It, 
THE YOUNG DOCTOR. 
By the Author of ‘Sir Arthur Bouverie,’ &. 


“ The great Koh-i-Noor Diamond of Fiction for 1851 is decidedly 
the brilliant novel,* The Young Doctor, by the author of * Sit 
Arthur Bouverie.’ Like the Great Exhibition, & — be seen 
and studied by all classes of society.”— Yorkshire T 


Ill. 
TALVI’S HISTORY of the 
COLONIZATION of AMERICA. 


By WILLIAM HAZLITT, Esq. 


ORPORATION of the AMICABLE 
SOCIETY fora PERPETUAL ASSURANCE OFFICE. 
(Incorporated by Charter of Queen Anne, A.D. 1706).— Office, 
50, Fleet-street, London. = 
Directors. 


Mr. Sergeant Merewether. 

sq. ames Mountacue, Esq. 
John M ~ oe Betterton, Esq. | George Ogle, Esq. 
} dee Cc am, —? Mark Beauchamp Peacock, Esq. 
Geo Morgan, Esc The Right Hon. Sir Ed. Ryan. 
Aroreed ye Goo ll M.D. | Theophilus Thompson, M.D. 


The Amicable Society is the oldest Institution in existence for 
granting Assurances on Lives. There is ~ proprietary body, and 
the whole of the profits belong to the assured. Policies are granted 
either on the principle of an immediate participation in the sur- 

lus capital in case of death, or on the bonus principle. The 

onus is appropriated every seventh year, and may be applied to 
the reduction of the future premiums, or surrendered for an 
immediate pay ment of money. Assurances are hkewise granted 
for specified or fixed sums, at reduced rates of premium, and on 
every contingency dependin on the duration of life. 

THO MAS GALLOWAY, Registrar. 





Benjamin Soe Armstrong, Esq. 
Geren I Baillie, E 








[June 14% 
ASTERN COUNTIES RAILWAY 
Directors are prepared to receive TENDERS FoR 
for periods of Three, Five, or Seven Years. All a: 
addressed to “ p undenmened. In consequence <a ela 
ration in the p Laws, sums = ens t ol, winet® 
received by this C Company. By ord e i. m Yor) 
ON Secretay 
Bishopegate-station, May 29, 1851. BY, 
AW LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
street, London, 5th June, 1851. 
julie. a of tek iven, es in LARC the 
of the e Settlement, a E 
PRL DRS ld at t the Society’s Offi LEBTING of 
London, on TUESD - 
o'clock at Noon qeoviatsy, & to elect a Trustee i 
Right Hon. the Earl of Cottenham, deceased ; 
rectors and Two Auditors, when those who 
rotation will be proposed for Re-election; an 
purposes. 


By order of the Directors. 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary, 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


SHARE OF PROFIT 1 INCREASED FRO 


ONE-HALF TO FOUR-FIFTHS, 
em ~~ —_ this Boden a after re 1 
ning in force at each Serta Period o} f division 
TIClPATE InN. POUR-FI THS atthe Net Profits of’ 
accruing after Midsummer, 1850,in proportion to their ¢ 
tions to those profits, and accor to the conditions cont; 
the Society's Parliament. 

The Premiums required by this Society for insu: 
lives are much lower than in many 2 aie — 
and Iusurers are fully protected from a 
tee fund in to the feze derived 
investments of Premiums. 

CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary, 


NIVERSA L LIFE ASSURAN¢y 
ETY, No. 1, King William-street, London, 
Established t in 1834. Empowered by Special Act of Parliament 
The Annual General Court of Proprietors of this Society 
held onthe 14th May, when a reduction of 45 per cent on the 
rent Annual Premiums, on all Policies entitled to 
the profits, was dec’ lared, being agreater amount o! rede 
that declared forthe last few years, arising from the steady 
in business, and general prosperity of the Society. 


y order of Board, 
DAVID JONES, Actuary, 


Lone NDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION 
blished by Royal Cearter is the rei 
1720, for TPE: FIRE, and MARIN ASSURAN Cat * 
Head Office, Be. 7. o yal Exe 


Branch pe Ny * anes 7 
PETER i DY, 


. E.R. 
THIS CORPORATION has_ effected SUR ANCES 0 
LIVES for A PERIOD OF 130 YEARS. 
FIRE IN SURANCES effected at moderate rates upon 
m.... ¥. of prope 
MARINE I ‘SURANCES wh the exment ENCE. Seas 
OHN LAURENCE. 


l J NION ASSURANCE OFFI¢i 
(FIRE. LIFE. ANNUITIES.) 
Cornhill and Baker-street, Londen 5 Catleg reen, Dublin; 
Gronenger-street, H rare. 
nstituted a.p. iT 
LIFE.— Reduced Rates for Young ont Middle Ages, with 
Guarantee of a Company in existence for nearly 140 years, 
The last BONUS (1848) gave apprrions to Policies varying fry 
25 to 70 per Cent. on the previous Seven Years’ Premiums, 
Lower Rates without Profits. 
Two-thirds only of the Premium may be paid until death 
and I ng Rates of Premium, and bh 











fl 








or quarterly. 
Loans g' ranted. Medical Fees allowed. 
FIRE *TNSU KANCES at the usual rates, and PROFITS 
turned on Policies taken out for a F ears by prompt payment 
March 7, 1851. AS 0 ‘WIS, Secretary, 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANO 


COMPANY, qotabitehet by Act 4 fe in 18%, 
8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, zane om § 97, George-street, B 
burgh ; 12, St. Vincent- “page, Glasto AN ‘ Collegersreen, D 
Pe Graham, E 
Deputy- - ——_t—cction 
#- Blair Ava-ne 


les Downes, 
G. Henriques, Esq. 
L. Boyd, sn "ites ident. 
Charles B. Curtis, Esq. 


J. 

F. Chas. Maitland, Esq, 

b iow Railton, 
William Fairlie, Fea. H. Thomson, Esq. 
D. Q. Henriques, Esq. Thomas Thorby, Ey 


The Bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to the Sis 
December, 1847, is as follows :— 








nn oem att uma 
0 olic’ 0.) 
Assure iniea- | in 198” 


al 


d. | Time Assured. 





13 yrs. 10 mths.| £683 6 8 |£787 10 
l year ee ee 112 10 
100 0 0; 15710 
ee es 157 10 
: oe 2210 
50 0 78 15 
*s a | 45 0 
500 ll 5 


The Premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, 
only one-half need be paid for the first five years, when the 
surance is for Life. Every information afforded on applicatia’ 
the Resident Director. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, 


OOD WINE.—Gerorce Onwayy, | and 
Catherine-street, Strand, is now offering pure PORT W 
fresh bottled, but fit for immediate drinking, 2 * 308, per 
Sherry, a genuine w oe § — 
308. per dozen, and old Dottled Port at 368. per doz 
in each instance free from Cape or admixture. The -e open 


inspection. 
= 7 
{ UMBER ONE, ST. PAUL’S CHURC 
YARD. pburchasers of ground Coffee are most respect 
KIN & COMPANY continue to supply it 
ory—as ae be desired ; that, in order 
ility of any mistake arising, owe packs 


is marked Pure Coffee , 
ERCE boss AND PATE 
VER CYL INDEBA 
NUMBE R ONE, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 
Visitors to London may save a considerable portion of 
railway expenses by purchasing their Teas and Coffees at Nue 
One, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 





ii leeaiieh 














informed that 
ov mixed with ¢ 


ure | eround Co! 








ES, Actuary, 
ORATION 
K Georze]] 
C. 


2.8, 
|RANCES ¢ 


il death, 
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T, Watch and Clock Maker by distinct appotnt- 

= Oe LEH. Prince Albert, and H.I.M, the Em- 

peat to th osia, most respectfully solicits from the public an 
of eof his extensive STOCK of WATCHES and CLOCKS, | 
ing all the lat 


=< ENT'sIMPROVED WATCHES & CLOCKS. | 
J 


e modern improvements, at the most econo- 
Ladies’Gold Watches,with gold dials,jewelledin | 
holes, 8 guineas. Gentlemen's, with enamelled dials, 10 
=” Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 cuineas. Warranted sub- 
Sati land accurate coing Lever Watches, jewelled in four holes, 
—E. J. DENT, 52, Strand, 33, Cockspur-street, and 34, 
¢ (Clock Tower Area). 


————— r = = 
RNAMENTAL CLOCKS.—Recently received 
aris, a large variety of Fourteen-day CLOCKS, 
ike the hours and half-hours, in Ormolu, Marble and 
ina The designs are pastoral and historical, and include 
ofgreat merit in the style of Louis XIV. The price is four, 
fire and seven guineas each, and upwards. 
i B SAVORY & SONS, 9, Cornhill, 

statue of the Duke of Wellington. 


HANDELIERS.—The most extensive and best 
assorted STOCK of CHANDELIERS, of British manufac- 

ture, is at the Falcon Glass Works, Holland-street, Blackfriars. 
APSLEY PELLATT & CO. solicit an inspection of the quality of 
ir work, which will be found very superior: all new glass of the 
most Jlucid character, and uo foreign drops being used in their 
weodeliers. Manufactory may be viewed the first four days of 


London, opposite the 





the week. 


rl na 

0HN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and GLASS 
BUSINESS is carried on in Oxford-street only. The premises 

gre very extensive, and contain an ample assortment of the best 

description of goods at reduced prices for cash; for instance, a 

Dinner Service for 12 may be purchased for four guineas.—250, 

(sford-street, near Hyde Park. 





TO VISITORS FROM THE COUNTRY. 
ECHI'S SHOW ROOMS, 4, LEADEN- 
HALL-STREET.—AIl persons of taste should hasten to 
inspect the unique and récherché STOCK of ELEGANCIES now 
ibited by MECHI, in his new SHOW ROOMS, 4, LEAD- 
ALL-STREET, near the India House. Determined to take 
ad in taste, he has brought out some most superb and novel 
in Papier ché. Finding it impossible to display 
advantageously in his former space, he has fitted up another 
id Show Room, to which he invites those who are desirous 
Spel the most brilliant specimens this country can produce. 
MECHI has the best stock in London of ladies’ and gentlemen’s 
dressing-cases, work-boxes, writing-desks, and everything for the 
toilet and work-table.—4, Leadenhall-street.—Illustrated Cata- 
Jgguesgratis, PROMOS a 
ELF-SEALING ENVELOPES, 6d. per 100; 
Cream-laid Note Paper, 5 quires for 9d.; Large size ditto, 5 
aires for 1s.; Plain Envelopes to match, 9d. per 100, Best Sealing 
‘ax, 14 sticks for 1s, Card Plate engraved for 2s. 6d. ; 100 best 
(ards printed for 28. 6d. A choice Collection of Dressing Cases, 
Writing and Travelling Cases, Work xes, Envelope Boxes, 
Blotting Books, Inkstands, Cutlery, &c., at WILLIAM LOCK- 
WOOD'S, 75, New Bond-street, near Oxford-street. Remittances 
#,* The finest Eau de Cologne imported at 2s. per bottle, or 11s. 

per case of six bottles. 


0 the NOBILITY and GENTRY Furnishing. 
—Gutta Percha Looking Glass, Picture,and Print Frames, 
Console-tables, Cornices, Brackets, and Decorations, are best and 
most durable. They will not crack or chip. Gutta Percha Esta- 
blishment, 98, New Bond-street. Decorators by Appointment, 
ATHORN & CO. Every article manufactured by the Gutta 
Percha Company, 18, Wharf-road, City-road, London. 


ECORATIVE PAPER-HANGING MANU- 
FACTORY, and General Furnishing Establishment, 
and Floor-cloth Warehouse, 451, Oxford-street.—E. T. 
HER solicits an inspection of his superior PAPER-HANG- 
INGS, (made by his patented inventions,) fitted up on the walls of 
the very extensive range of show-rooms, in pannels, &c., in ever; 
style of artistic arrangement, and for every kind of room. In ad- 
dition the roomsare furnished with superior furniture, (the price 
marked in plain figures,) giving at one view a drawing-room fit 
forreception. Bed-room and other Paper-hangings, 4d. per yard ; 
French and all foreign Paper-hangings, of the first fabric; Brussels 
and Tapestry Carpets at 2s. 8d. to 38. 6d. per yard; best warranted 
Floor-cloth, eight yards wide, cut to any dimensions, 28, 3d., 28, 6d., 
and 2s. 9d. per yard. 


E. WOLFF & SON’S newly-invented CRETA 
LEVIS, or PERMANENT DRAWING CHALKS, in 
Cedar, in ‘any variety of colour.—E. WOLFF & SON beg to 
state that they have, by the introduction of great improvements in 
their Creta Lavis, enabled it to be used the same as the ordinary 
ls; and effects can now be produced equal to Water Colour 
wings, without the use of water or any other duid, the various 
colours blending together with perfect harmony, beauty, and rich- 
ness. Itcan be cut toa fine point, and is thus capable of giving a 
very delicate outline. For Sketching from Nature, the great ad- 
Yantages resulting from the adoption of the Creta Levis must be 
sbvious, as, without the use of water, palette, brushes, &c., all the 
Yarious tints can be obtained with a truthfulness that cannot be 
. and by their compact form may be carried any distance 
ut the slightest inconvenience ; thus superseding every other 
in general use. The drawings may be carried in a portfolio 
with safety, as, unlike other Crayons, they will neither rub off nor 
wea aiery by coming in contact with the usual contents of a 
portfolio. The Creta Laevis, unlike the indelible or wax Crayons, 
will not be affected by heat or change of climate. 
Wolff & Son’s Iuprovep Crayon Paper is the best for the Creta 











Leather box, containing a set of 2 in cedar 
a a oe 
» «636 poe anaes 
Assorted colours without box rdozen 6 
Lake Cobalt, and Ultramarine — — ans 13. 
Creta Levis may also be had in Crayons without cedar, in 


sets as above. 

*x* A Pattern Card, containing the whole of the shades and 
clours of the Creta Levis, with their names and - 
tached to each shade, price 6d. each. ney ae 


eeu BLACK SKETCHING PENCILS. 
. Very Black, for Foreground. 
H B. Middle Tint. 
iain N. Neutral Tint, for Distances. 
ese Pencils are peculiarly adapted for Sketching Heads and 
i pes, and are capable of producing a beautiful effect with 
Pee abour. Having an adhesive quality, the drawings may 
v. din a portfolio without fear of injury. 
Client had of Ackermann, Regent-street ; Ackermann, Strand ; 
Colourm, 


78. 
108, 


148. 
2ls8, 


68. per dozen. 





Lig gp Houghton, Poultry (City); and all Artists’ 
c' ne 3 J 
%, Chureh-street, Stitalfields , Oe 20. repeuhwuberenmnenes 
‘** See Specimens at the Crystal Palace, Class 30, Fine Arts. 


AFETY for STREET DOORS.—CHUBB'’S 
PATENT LATCHES, with very small and neat keys,are per- 
fectly safe from the attempts of picklocks and false keys. They 
are very strong, not liable to get out of order, and the price so low 
as to place them within the reach of all classes. Chubb’s Patent 
Fire-proof Safes and Boxes form a complete preservation for deeds, 
late, books, &c. from fire and thieves. C. Chubb & Son, 57, St. 
?aul’s-churchyard, London ; 28, Lord-street, Liverpool ; 16, 
ket-street, Manchester ; and Horsley Fields, Wolverhampton. 


ar- 


HE “EQUALIZATION of the COFFEE 
DUTIES. 


On the 16th of April a Treasury order authorized “ that in future 
the duty receivable on all descriptions of Coffee should be 3d. per 
pound and no more.” 

This is an epoch in the annals of Coffee which is likely, at no dis- 
tant day, to augment immensely its consumption in these king- 


oms. 

Coffee was formerly esteemed a rare luxury, and was so expen- 
sive at the commencement of the present century as to be only 
within the reach of the affluent classes. 

The reduction of the Coffee duties has been held by many states- 
men to be the successful illustration of a system which, by remov- 
ing the almost prohibitory customs of a war period, has tended to 
increase the revenue by ging ption, and thus diffus- 
ing comforts and luxuries among the great body of the people. 

he present equalizing of duties will eventually introduce us to 
many of the choicer sorts of foreign growth, which hitherto have 
been purchased solely by the Italians, the Germans, the French, 
the Spaniards, and the Americans. The field of enterprise is thus 
greatly widened ; and we hope, by renewed exertions, to find them 
crowned by increased satisfaction among our customers, and a 
vastly augmented sale of this popular beverage 

The price of 





the finest quality of Coffees is now within the reach 
of every keeper, and u btedly the best descriptions are 
not only the most palatable, but unquestionably the cheapest. Our 
solicitude will be directed to the selection of sound, rich, and supe- 
rior parcels, having long been celebrated for a close attention to 
the excellence of Coffee. 

Price Lists forwarded on application post free. 


SIDNEY, WELLS & MANDUELL, 
No. 8, Ludgate-hill. Tea and Coffee Merchants. 
N ETCALFE & CO.’s NEW PATTERN 
i TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 
Brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairsnot coming 
loose,1s. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans ina third part 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. Pene- 
trating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, which do not soften likecommon hair. Flesh Brushesof 
improved graduated and powerfulfriction. Velvet Brushes,which 
act in the most surprising and successfulmanner. The genuine 
Smyrna Sponge,with its preserved valuable properties of absorp- 
tion, vitality, and durability, by means of direct importations, 
dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits and destructive 

eaching, and securing the luxury of a genuine Smyrna Sponge, 
Only at METCALFE, BINGLEY & Co.’s Sole Establishment, 
130 B, Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 

Caution.—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 
some houses, 


METCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POW- 
DER, 2s. per box. 


APPETITE AND DIGESTION IMPROVED. 


EA & PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE 

SAUCE imparts the most exquisite relish to Steaks, Chops, 

and all Roast Meat Gravies, Fish, Game, Soup, Curries, and Salad, 

and by its tonic and invigorating properties enables the stomach 
so peeneny digest the food. 

he daily use of this aromatic and delicious Sauce is the best 
safeguard to health. 

Sold by the Proprietors, Lea & Perrins, 6, Vere-street, Oxford- 
street, London, and 68%, Broad-street, Worcester; and also by 
Messrs. Barclay & Sons, Messrs. Crosse & Blackwell, and other 
Oilmen and Merchants, London ; and generally by the principal 
Dealers in Sauce. : 

. To guard against imitations, see that the names of “ Lea 
& Perrins” are upon the label and patent cap of the bottle. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 

an excellent Remedy for Acidities. Heartburn, Headache. 

Gout, and Indigestion ; as a Mild Aperient it is admirably adapted 

for Females and Children. —DINNEFORD & CO., Dispensing 

Chemists, 172, New Bond-street, (General Agents for the Improved 
Horse Hair Gloves and Belts.) 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


O®*, the numerous compounds constantly announced 
’ for promoting the growth or reproduction of the Human 
Hair, few survive, even in name, beyond a very limited period ; 


whilst 
r r 

ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL, 
with a reputation unparalleled, is still om the increase in public 
est tion. The un dented success of this discovery, either 
in preserving the Hair in its original strength and beauty, or 
restoring it when lost, is universally known and appreciated ; 
and is recorded by testimonials most numerous in themselves, an 
certified by the highest authorities. It has obtained the exclusive 
patronage of royalty, not only as regards our own Court, but those 
of the whole of Europe. From its exquisite purity and delicacy it 
is admirably adapted for the hair of children, even of the most 
tender age, and is in constant use in the nursery of royalty, and by 
the families of the nobility and aristocracy. Itis alike suited for 
either sex, and whether employed to embellish the tresses of female 
beauty, or to add to the attractions of manly grace and aspect, will 
be found an indispensable auxiliary to the toilet both of ladies and 
gentlemen. 

Price 3s, 6d. and 78. ; or Family Bottles (equal to four small) at 
108, 6d., and double that size, 21s. 

On the wrapper of each bottle of the cexviye article are these 
words, in two lines, ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. Sold by 
A. Row.anp & Sons, 20, Hatton-garden, London, and by all 
Chemists and Perfumers. 


ODERN CIVILIZATION.—It 
nished material for di ion in the phil 
whether communities in increasing th 























has often fur- 

phical world, 
eir means of enjoyment 
have not proportionally multiplied their ills; if they have dis- 





covered more curative Processes, have they not, in other directions, 
increased in a similar ratio the ‘ills that flesh is heir to?” Ifthis 
question cannot be satisfactorily settled, there is a fact nearly re- 
lated to it which claims our attention. It is, that while the per- 
sonal appearance of the majority is fully equal, if not superior, to 
that of our barbarous ancestors, the artificial appliances for im- 
proving it are far better understood. The cultivation of the Hair 
may be cited as an instance in point, even if the proposition just 
advanced should be disputed. e i patronage obtained 
by UVULDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA for strengthening, 
ting, and embellishing the Hair, and the admirable effects 
known to be produced by it, and attested to by so many thousands, 
forcibly illustrate the position above assumed, and afford the 
strongest evidence of its correct —3s. 6d., 68., and 11s. per bottle, 
13, Wellington-street North, 
7 doors North of the Strand. 











~ 
N R. E. T. ARCHER, Hovsr Decorator and 
FURNISHING UPHOLSTERER, 41, Oxford-street, re- 
spectfully invites the attention of the Nobility and Gentry to his 
unique Selection of Inlaid, Marqueterie and Boule Cabinets, Pier 
Tables, &c. with Ormolu Mountings, and Choice Specimens of 
Sevres Porcelain, Inlaid Writing Tables, Devonport Flower Stand: 
Toilette Cups, Card Racks, &c. &c. The whole are the produce o! 
one vast consignment, and afford an opportunity to Connoisseurs in 
these rare articles of virta. 
{ouse Decorations and Upholstery in every Branch. 
Houses of any magnitude completely Furnished. 


T WALKER'’S NEEDLES.—By Authority.— 
e “THE QUEEN’S OWN” are easily threaded even by the 
blind, and have improved points, temper and finish. The labels 
are correct likenesses of the Queen and H.R.H. Prince Albert in 
relief on colours. IH. Walker's other qualities, Drilled Eyes, can 
be had from 25 for a penny upwards. H. Walker is Patentee of the 
Penelope and other improved Crochets, and is specially appointed 
maker to the Queen.—1, Gresham-street West, London. Sol 


almost everywhere. 
GASSA FRAS CHOCOLATE.—Dr. DE LA 
MOTTE'’S nutritive, health-restoring, Aromatic Chocolate, 
prepared from the nuts of the Sassafras tree. This Chocolate con- 
tains the peculiar virtues of the Sassafras root, which has been 
long held in great estimation for its peritying and alterative pro- 
perties. The aromatic quality (which is very grateful to the 
stomach) most invalids require for breakfast and evening repast to 
promote digestion, and to a deficiency of this property in the cus- 
tomary breakfast and supper may, in agreat measure, be attributed 
the frequency of cases of indigestion, generally termed bilious. It 
has been found highly beneficial in correcting the state of the 
digestive organs, &c., from whence arises many diseases, such as 
eruptions of the skin, gout, rheumatism, and scrofula. In cases of 
debility of the stomach, and a sluggish state of the liver and intes- 
tines, occasioning flatulence, costiveness, &c., and in spasmodic 
asthma, it is much recommended. Sold in pound packets, price 4a. 
by the Patentee, 12, Southampton-street, Strand, London ; also by 
appointed Agents, Chemists, and others——N.B. For a List of 
Agents, see Bradshaw's 6d. Guide. 


[NDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, &.—DU 
BARRY’S HEALTH-RESTORING FOOD for INVALIDS 
and INFANTS. 
THE REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, 
the only natural, pleasant, and ¢Tectual remedy (without medi- 
cine, purging, inconvenience, or expense, as it saves 50 times its cost 
in other remedies) for nervous, stomachic, intestinal, liver and 
bilious complaints, however deeply rooted, dyspepsia (indigestion), 
habitual constipation, diarrhea, acidity, heartburn, flatulency, 
oppression, distension, palpitation, eruption of the skin, rheuma- 
tism, gout, dropsy, sickness at the stomach during preguancy, at 
sea, and under all other circumstances, debility in the aged as 
well as infants, fits, spasms, cramps, paralysis, &c. 
A few out of 50,000 cures :— 
Cure No. 71, of dyspepsia: from the Right Hon. the Lord Stuart 
de Decies:—* 1 have derived considerable benefit from your Reva- 
ica Food, and consider it due to yourselves and the pub- 
es. 





lenta Ara 3 
lic to authorize the publication of these lines.—Stuart de 

Cure No, 49,832 :— Fifty years’ indescribable agony from dyspepsia, 
nervousness, asthma, cough, constipation, flatulency, spasms, sick- 
ness at the stomach, and vomitings have been removed by Du 
Barry's excellent food.—Maria Jolly Wortham, Ling, near Diss, 
Norfolk.” 

Cure, No. 180:—“* Twenty-five years’ nervousness, constipation, 
indigestion, and debility, from which I had suffered great misery, 
and which no medicine could remove or relieve, have been effec- 
tually cured by Du Barry’s Food in a very short time.—W. 
Reeves, Pool Anthony, Tiverton.” 

Cure, No, 4,208 :—“ Eight years’ dyspepsia, nervousness, debility, 
with cramps, spasms, and nausea, for which my servant had con- 
sulted the advice of many, have been effectually removed by Du 
Barry’s delicious food ina very short time. I shall be happy to 
answer any inquiries.—Rev. John W. Flavell, Riddlington Ree- 
tory, Norfolk.” ‘ K ‘ 

Cure, No, 1,609 :—“ Three years’ excessive nervousness, with pains 
in my neck and left arm, and general debility, which rendered m: 
life very miserable, have been radically removed by Du Barry's 
food.—Alex. Stuart, Archdeacon of Ross, Skibbereen.” 

Similar testimonials from William Hunt, Esq., Barrister-at- 
Law, King’s Celiogs, Cambridge, who, after suffering 60 years from 
partial paralysis, has regained the use of his limbs in a very short 
time upon this excellent food; Major-General Thomas King, Ex- 
mouth; the Kev. Charles Kerr, of Winslow, Bucks, a cure of 
functional disorders; Mr. Thomas Woodhouse, Bromley, record- 
ing the cure of a lady from constipation and sickness during preg- 
nancy ; Miss Elizabeth Jacobs, of Nazing Vicarage, Waltham- 
cross, Herts a cure of extreme nervousness, indigestion, and 
gatherings; Miss Elizabeth Yeoman, Gateacre, near Liverpool, @ 
cure of 10 years’ dyspepsia and nervous irritability ; Drs. Ure and 
Harvey ; James Shorland, Esq., No. 3, Sydney-terrace, Reading, 
Berks, late Surgeon in the 96th Regiment, a cure of dropsy ; James 
Porter, Esq., Athol-street, Perth, a cure of 13 years’ cough, with 
general debility. The onlv remedy which has obtained 50,000 
testimonials of cures of the above and many other complaints, 
many of which had resisted all other modes of treatment, and 
been abandoned as incurable. ‘ 

Asa measure of precaution against Ervalenta, Arabian Revalenta, 
Lentil Powder, Patent Flour of Lentil, Arabica Food, and other 
spurious and injurious imitations, Messrs. Du Barry & Co. have 
appointed such agents in London and the country, whose high 
respectability is an additional guarantee to the public of the 
genuineness of their health-restoring food. Thus in London are 
agents—Fortnum, Mason & Co,, 182, Pieestilly, purveyors to Her 
Majesty the Queen; Hedges & Butler, 155, Kegent-street; and 
through all resp ble grocers, chemists, and medicine venders. 
In canisters, suitably packed for all climates, and with full in- 
structions, 51b, 118.; 121b. 228.; super refined, 5 1b. 228. ; 10 1b, 338. 

he 10 Ib. and 12 Ib, carriage free 200 miles on receipt of post- 
office order.—Du Barry & Co., 127, New Bond-street, London. 


R. LOCOCK’S FAMILY APERIENT and 
ANTIBILIOUS WAFERS. 
A mild and gentle Aperient and Stomachic Medicine, having a 
most agreeable taste, and of great efficacy for regulating the Secre- 
tions and correcting the action of the Stomach and Liver, Sold at 
ls. 14d., 28. 9d., and 11s. per box. 
Also, Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS, 

which give instant relief, and a rapid cure of asthma, coughs,and 
all disorders of the breath and lungs. 

To Singers and Public Speakers they are invaluable for aus 
and strengthening the voice. They have a pleasant taste. Sol 
by all druggists. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS, a wonderful Remedy 

for Bad Digestion, Bilious Complaints, and Sick Headaches. 
—Thomas Goodman, Esq. of Baker-street, had for many years 
suffered from bad digestion and frequent bilious attacks, and wag 
very seldom free from severe sick headaches. He had consulted 
the most eminent physicians and surgeons of the metropolis, but 
could derive no permanent relief from their remedies ; at last, 
tired out by their ill success, he resorted to the use of Holloway’s 
Pills, which have so renova’ his system and strengthened Iris 
constitution, that he now does not suffer either from bile, indi- 
gestion, or headache, but enjoys the best of health.—Sold by all 
venders of medicine ; and at Professor Holloway’s establishment, 
244, Strand, London. 
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PROFESSOR LIEBIG’S MOST RECENT RESEARCHES IN DIETETICS, PHYSIOLOGY, 


AND AGRICULTURE. 





Cheap Edition, greatly enlarged, and complete in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. (550 pages), price 6s. cloth, . 


FAMILIAR LETTERS ON CHEMISTRY 


IN ITS RELATIONS TO 


PHYSIOLOGY, DIETETICS, AGRICULTURE, COMMERCE, AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


*.* To this Third Edition has been added a larye number of New Letters, containing, beside a Sketch of the History of Chemistry, the 7 
recent Researches in Dietetics, Physiology, and Agriculture. 


LETTER 1. 
Importance of Gente - .—Recent origin of modern Chemistry.— 
Chemical Analysis.— lied Chemistry.—Theory of Chemistry. 
—Chemical Processes and Analysis are the foundation .° all raha 
rest of the Science.—Chemistry essential to the future 
of Medicine, Geology, and Physiology.—Greatadvantages viteady 
derived from Chemistry. 
LETTER II. 
Phitesophical x relations of Chemistry.—Importance of the Study 
Laws, such as those of Chemical "Combination, with 
reference to religion. 
LETTER III. 
History of Chemistry.—The thirst after long life, happiness, and 
wealth, inherent in man, gave rise to the search after the Phi- 
losopher'’ 's Stone.—Alchemy.—The Alchemists, in knowledge of 
‘Natural Laws, were in advance of their Contemporaries.— 
Transmutation of Metals.—Extensive knowledge of Geber, 
r Bacon, and Albertus Magnus.—The Philosopher) 's Stone. 
ia-makers.— je one th was the Chemistry of the time, and 
the only possible one.—The w onders of modern Science exceed 
the wildest dreams 0: —P y of new and won- 
derful aie ta —Cavendish.— Black.— Lavoisier. 
LETTER Ly. 
“Teaching of the dark ages.—Opposition to new ideas.—Influence 
<~ Church on Science.—Columbus.—Copernicus.—Invention 
. rinting.—Universities founded.—Galileo.—Overthrow of 
Galenie Medicine, and of the Aristotleian Philosophy.—The 
four Elements not Substances, but forms of Matter.—Elements 
of the Alchemists.—The universal Medicine.— Medical Chemis- 
try.--Paracelsus.—Later Medical Theories. 








TE 
Chemical Affinity. —Combination a: and Decomposition. —Influences 
of Heat, Cohesion, and other forces.—Solubility.—Use of Solvents 


LETTER VI. 

Chemical Equivalents.— Definite propertions ~ Multiple propor- 
tions.—Equivalent numbers.— Method of calculating, from ana- 
lysis, the ee numbers of the Equivalents of the different 
Bien lements of a Compound.—Chemical Symbols.—Acids and 

mule. 
LETTER VII. 

Cause of definite proportions.—Atomic Theory.—Definition of 
Physical and Chemieal Atoms, practically indivisible by Mecha- 
nical and Chemical means resnectively.—Compound Atoms or 
|: ya weights.— Distinction between the facts and 


he hypothes: 
LETTER VIII. . 
Form of Atoms or Molecules. — Isomorphism, — Isomorphous 
groups.—Plesiomorphism.— Atomic Volumes.—Specific Gravity. 
LETTER IX. 
Chemical Implements.— Analysis of Minerals.—Artificial produc- 
tion of Minerals.—Artificial Ultramarine.—Physiological Che- 
mistry the Problem of the present day. 


LETTER X. 
Solids. —Liquids.—Gases.—Solidified Carbonic Acid.— The Spheroi- 
dal state.—Experiments of Leidenfrost and Boutigny.—Conden- 
sation of Gases on the surface of solid and porous bodies.— 
Charcoal.—Spongy Platinum.—Manufacture of Oil of Vitriol 
and of Vinegar. 
LETTER XI. 
Mepetetere of Soda from Salt ; of Oil of Vitriol.— Uses of Oil of 
Vit in the preparation ‘of Soda and Muriatie Acid; of 
atic Acid in preparing Bleaching Powder and Bone Glue; 
of of of Vitriol fh refining Silver; in the making of Stearine 
Phosphorus, Lucifer Matches, &c.—Importance to 
Kod the. trade in Sulphur.—Russia, by her prohibitory 
m, has lost much of the tallow trade, which has been sup- 
aise, by that in Palm and Cocoa-nut Oi 


we ot XII. 
Theory and Practice.— 
Comparative 





Electro-Magnetism as a moving power.— 
cost of Beetroot Sugar and Cane Sugar. 
Isomerism.—Polymerism.—E = Fe Crystallisati A 
—Examples. rystallisation.— Amor- 
ne transformations of elements.—Iso- 


ER XIV. 
emical Attraction forms the substance of 0: ised bodies. 
Influence upon it = a om Heat, Cohesion, — and the 


Ino: Organic 
Dodies Disturbance of f Equilibrium.—-Direction of A of Attraction. 
—Organic Atoms or Molecules. 
ETTER XV. 

Origin of Organic Atoms ; from Carbonic Acid, water and ammo- 
nia.—Derivation of non-azotised Vegetable products from Car- 
bonic Acid and Water by Deoxidation.—Coupled Compounds,— 
Decay of Organic Bodies.—Putrefaction and Fermentation.— 
Vinous Fermentation of Sugar.—Heat modifies Fermentation. 
—Ferments.—Flavour of Wines and Spirits. 


ETTER 
Vegetable Caseine and the Emulsion of Almonds as_Ferments.— 

ffects of the latter on Salicine and Amygdaline.—-Fermentation 
of Bitter Almonds; of Mustard Seed.—Gluten of Flour as a 
Ferment.—Transformation of Starch into Gum and Sugar.— 
Germination and Malting —Maturation of  Fruits.—Formic 
Acid a product of the Fermentation of Fir Leaves.—Skin and 
Membranes agree in many properties with Gluten and Yeast.— 
Rennet.—Lactic Fermentation.— Making of Cheese.—Varieties 

of Cheese depend on variations in the pro: —Action of the 
lining Membrane of the Stomach in Digestion. —Solution of the 
F —Pepsine does not exist.—Theory of the Action of Fer- 
men 





By JUSTIN VON LIEBIG. 





LETTER XVII. 


Oxygen is the exciting cause of Putrefactive Transformations.— | 


he action of Oxyess disturbs the ea ery of Attraction.— 
Putrefaction and Fermentation are the first in the reso- 
lution of complex into simpler Molecules— Decay is Combus- 
tion ne ordinary temperatures, and ends i erting the first 
of ey Coe ermentation into Carbonic Acid, 

ater, ona Am: inal food of plants.— Bleaching. 

—Deeny of ‘Animal "Matter. — ing of Wines ; of Beer. —Bava- 

rian Beer.—Application of the same process to hasten the ripen- 
ing of Wines. 

LETTER XVIII. 

Boiling checks fermentation.— Preservation of meat, fruits, Se, by 
Gay Lussac’s process.—Poisoning from dissection ; from 
sausages, &c.— Antidotes to these poisons.—Danger of bad meat. 

LETTER XIX. 


Theory which ascribes fermentation to’ Fungi, refated.—Putrefac- | 


tion, not caused by Animalcule , but decay is hastened by them. 
—Oxygen evolved by animaleul: 

theory of contagion refuted —Acarus Scabiei. 
Limits of vital aud physical forces. 


LETTER XX. 


Connection of the Sciences.—Chemical and Physiological notions 
of Blood, Urine, Bile, &c., differ—Action of the Blood Corpus- 


eles in respiration. 
LETTER XXI. 
Hopeful prospects of Physiological Science if pursued inductively. 
Mutual relation of natural laws, Physical and Chemical.— 
Variation of the density and boiling point of liquids according 
to the variations in their composition.— Examples.—Relation of 
Specific Heat to Composition ; and to the velocity of Sound in 
gases.— Relation of Electric Currents to Magnetism, Heat, Che- 
mical Action, &c.— Vital properties must be thus related to other 
properties of matter.—Progress of Anatomical Physiology.—Pro- 
vince of Chemistry.—Examples of Chemical explanations of 
Physiological facts. 


LETTER XXII. 


Spontaneous Combustion of the Human Body.—Alleged cases of 


it; ill observed.—The fact assumed on insufficient grounds.— 

Flesh is not | conte till dried, and then not by itself, like 
wood.—Living flesh cannot burn, nor does steeping it in fat or 
spirits render it combustible.— The Electrical heory is altoge- 


ther fanciful. 
LETTER XXIII. 


Nutritive substances.—Action of the Oxygen of the air on the 


ody.—Respiratory food.—The Oxygen absorbed in the lungs is 
entirely given out in combination with Carbon and Hydrogen.— 
Amount of Carbon daily consumed by an adult ; of Oxygen re- 
quired.—Respiration.—Source of animal heat. 


LETTER XXIV. 


Animal heat is derived from the oxidation of Carbon and i 


in the body.—The food is burned in the body, as fuel in a furnace 
—FEffects of external cooling on the amount of food required to 
keep up the heat of the body.—A starving man soon yields to 
cold.—Clothing compensates to a certain extent for food.—The 
solid and liquid exereta are not putrescent, but partially oxi- 
dised, and represent the soot, smoke, and ashes of a furnace. 
Compensating action of organs. 


LETTER XXV. 


Effects of respiration on the inspired air.—General and Pulmonary 


circulation. TE a eg of expired air.—Gases absorbed and 
gos out by the t Importance of the Chemical characters 
the blood ; ;, of its alkalinity. Exchange of Oxygen and Car- 
bonie acid ; is checked by excess of the former.—True cause of 
death from breathing expired air.—Importance of Ventilation. 
ETTER XXVL. 
Nutritious or Plastic Food.—The Blood.—Its ashes ; they contain 
iron.—Importance of Albumen.—Fibrine and albumen, flesh and 
bleod, are the same jn composition.— Milk.—Caseine.—Its relation 
to albumen and fibrine.—Nutrition of Carnivora; of Grami- 
nivora and Herbivora, essentially the same. —Vegetable albumen, 
fibrine, and caseine, identical with the corresponding animal 
substances.— Vegetables peetees | the food of Animals.— ge 
of the oxidation of albumen, &c.—Plastic, or nitrogenous. 
sanguigenous coments of food, can alone form tissues—The 
ts of food, such as fat, are 
formless; and fat i | water, in tissues, are only mechanically 


absorbed: 
LETTER XXVIII. 

Renpivntey Ly Butter, r i Milk.—Starch, Cane- 
pe-sugar, &c.—Sugar ilk.—Starch.—Table of the 
aie propor ons in different fas of Animal and V. 
food, of plastic or sanguigenous matter, and of 
matter, calculated as Starch. .— Best 
Nature in Milk and Grain, or in ~% 
mixtures, such as Beans and on, Peas and Pork, potatoes and 
Meat, &c., all according to this law.—Alcohol as a respiratory 
element of food.—Relation of food to work performed,—Ratious 
of Labouring Men, Soldiers, &c.—Feeding of Stock ; Fattenin 
—Table of the comparative value of Fat, Starch, Sugar, Alcohol, 
and Flesh, in regard to the heat derivable from them in t' 
iy: 'y.—Proportion of Nitrogen to Carbon in the tissues and ex- 


creta. 
LETTER XXVIII. 





repertions ane 
inds of — Popular 


Essential importance of the Mineral Elements of Food.—The 


Ashes of Vegetable Food are the same as those of Blood and 
Flesh.—The Blood invariably Alkaline, and this is a condition 
essential tol its pees and to all its Functions.—Importance of 
Phosphoric Acid on the vital process.—A knowledge of the Ashes 
of the Food enables us to predict the precise Salts in the Blood, 

the Urine, and the solid excreta.—Table of the Urine with Ani- 
mal Food and with Vegetable Food.—The Alkalinity of the 
Blood essential to the Oxidation of the Respiratory Food, and of 
the products of the change of matter.—Salts of Vegetable ia, 


bad | 


ze living in water.—Parasitic | 
—Mauscardine.— | 


results of the Author's muy 


in the body, become Carbonates.—The nat 
of the Urine m ag be changed by diet.—Iron in the F 
tial to the Blood —Functions of common Salt in the P 
in the Blood —Action of Salt on dissolved nitrogenase eee 
on mn Sugar.—. ri 
tion of Salt.—Salt a necessary of life. © PS Water and 
LETTER XXIX. 
Bread and Flesh compared as Food.—Juice of Flesh— 
pia 2 yoy uP a ins all the savoury 
‘or boilin eat, mi r pa juents 
Juice of Flesh only imp rfectl "i 1 roatit Of te 
Kreatinine, Inosinic an 
Phosphates of Potash and Magn 
with uncrystallisable Gelatinous 
constituents, both unexamined. — From —¥ 
formed.—In its Albamen 10 afr Sfransision from A 
tothe Fibrine of Fles' Blood feeds the Juice resb:| 
te Jc ite hh aaah eet 
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violent anne —Importance of Agriculture, compared with 
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LETTER XXX 
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in this way be not restored, the soil at last becomes barren, 
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